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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E present * was undertaken at the request of Several of my friends, 

who imagined that my object would be better attained than by the original one 
in the French Language, particularly as Mr. Edwards work is in English,— 
Some slight alterations have been made, and a cursory history of the Yellow 
Fever has been added, as remitted to me by @ planter of Tobago, who has made 
the most particular 7 esearches on that pestilential disease, which was never 
known at St. Domingo before its unfortunate introduction by the Experiment 
Frigate ; it was as accidental there, as its appearance in Philadelphia some time 
since. People's minds have been as much prejudiced against St. Domingo as if 
it was peculiar to that island: this has made me particularly attentive to that 
unhappy Subject; and it gives me infinite pleasure to announce that it has en- 
tirely ceased ts Tavages. 

1 beg leave to add, that since the Ars edition of my work, 7 have been 8 
informed, that in the Windward Islands there are as many Englishmen employed 
in the capacity of overseers as Scotch ar I "en, 1 at Re, where 
they are principally Irish. | | | | | 


PREFACE. 


8 EVE R AL great events have taken place since the first edition of my letter, all of which 


corroborate the justness of my expressed belief, that a Peace with the French Republic would be 
impossible; and I think no doubt can possibly now remain of the good * which the agents of the 
Directory bear in their negotiations. 


The last Revolution of the 4th of September, is like wise sufficient to convince the most 
eager partisans of peace, what degree of confidence can be placed in any treaty whatever 
contracted with such men; who neither respect power or /aws : not even those which themselves have 
created. How much then does a regular government endanger itself; in treating with such a factious 
collection, as that at the head of the Directory: who proclaim the independance and sovereignty of 
the people, and who at the same time sell them to other sovereigns: either to conclude treaties, or to 
satisfy their ambition, just as convenience suits their purpose. Three members of the Directory have 
had the boldness to arrest their colleagues, and without a trial (nay even the semblance of a trial, 
notwithstanding their inflated bombast about juries) have banished them. Perhaps themselves will 
be served in the same manner, or one amongst them more hardy than the rest, may assassinate the 
four others, to reign over a people rendered alject by terror. 


The return of Lord Malmesbury, a second time sent away in che most insulting manner to 


England, ought to testify how dangerous it would be to treat conditionally with the French 
Republic. ; 


The signal victory of Admiral Duncan, is one of the most favorable events that could have 
been wished, and its happy consequences invaluable. It has rendered England mistress and absolute 
arbiter of the seas, and reduced Holland from her rank among the maritime powers. 


The French government has too openly manifested its intentions, for Sovereigns, (who are not in 
the most desperate necessity of submitting to a disgraceful peace) to consent to such treaties, as 
would be nothing more than a public adhesion to principles, wick contain the Seeds of their own 
destruction. | 


The peace which the Emperor has accepted, and the conditions that ſorm its basis, evince more 
than ever the intentions of the French Republic, to annihilate successrvely all the powers of Europe, 
making use of each other till they eventually domineer over the whole. The Cis-Rhcnane 
Republic affords a fresh and convincing proof, and leaves little to hope for the re-establichment of 
the German Empire.—The impolitic conduct of the Emperor forms new means of power to the 
French government, in obliging him to become the arbiter of the new Republics which it has 
created. The errors of the Continental governments likewise, add more pressing motives for 
England to reject a peace which would have, relative to expence, all the inconveniences of war; 
as the instability and bad faith of the Directory would necessarily force her to remain armed; 
besides, the danger of pestilential communication which scarce any precaution known has. 
been able to prevent; with peace, it would most certainly destroy her domestic tranquillity. 
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1 PREFACE. 


Gre at- Britain may terminate an offensive war: 


First, in taking possession of Guadaloupe, the only important asylum for privateers that tor= 
ment her trade in the Windward Islands. 


Secondly, in compleating the Coguent of St. Domingo, which I think is very easy, fromt he 
knowledge I have of that colony, as will be geen in the sequel. Thus, mistress of her enemies colo- 


nies, she may confine herself to a defensive, economical war. 


I have read with astonishment in the public papers, (in their 3 on the first day of the meet - 


ing of Parliament), a speech, there said to have been delivered by Mr. Bryan Edwards; if so, 
it fully proves, that he judged it easier to aggravate his errors, than frankly to avow that he had 


been misled in his information. If I am wrong, I am open to detection; but why fulminate 
not only on the unfortunate colonists of St. Domingo, but upon the whole of the French 

colonists, in 0 cruel and unjust a manner, all the ill humour, which, perhaps, I have oc- 
casioned, in exposing his numberless errors? which every man who had only lived a few 


months at St. Domingo, could as easily have noticed to the public as myself, and with 


the same advantage. Why carry his injustice (to ay no more) so far as to rank these brave 
and loyal colonists, who have fought under the standard of Britain for four years, and who are 
numbered amongst English subjects, by the oath of allegiance which they took: Why, I say, 
does he rank them with a Victor HuGves, whom he cited, who never was a proprietor, nor 
a colonist, nor ever known, but by his crimes, before his arrival at Guadaloupe ? How, in the 
name of every thing honorable, could he conceive such an attack? An attack as indecent as un- 
merited by all the French colonists, and which indicates the spirit that dictated the errors of the 
book I now answer. My countrymen and myself consider it as the effects of hatred and jealousy 
against a people of generous, brave, and grateful colonists, who, in devoting themselves to the 


interests of Great-Britain, have seconded the plan of His Majesty's Ministers: who have rendered 


the English nation the greatest service in saving Jamaica, by carrying the theatre of war to St. 
Domingo. But the inconsiderateness which prompts Mr. B. E. to consent to the destruction of 
the English colonies (if I may so express it) where his fortune lies, in tlie fear of St. Domingo 
being re- established, leaves no room to doubt, that vanity with some men predominates over 
their interest. For, let it not be imagined, hat the colonies can be preserved with fleets or even gar- 
risons ; with such means it is true, towns and forts are defended ; but the species of enemies we 
have now to combat, do not direct their attacks that way. It is the plantation establismments 
against whom their views are directed. The sugar islands are, as long as the French Republic 
exists, 50 many powder magazines, which may be succes fully attacked with only a Iighted match. 


I firmly believe then, that Mr. Bryan Edwards is now very well convinced in his own mind 
of this forcible truth, which I think I have clearly demonstrated in the course of my answer, viz. 
THAT ON THE FATE OF ST. DOMINGO DEPENDS THAT OF. JAMAICA, 
AND ON THE FATE OF THOSE TWO GREAT ISLANDS, (TRE Most 


PEOPLED WITH NEGROS) DEPEND ALL THE EUROPEAN COLONIES IN 
THE ANTILLES. » 


Loxpox, November 15, 1797. 


175 BRYAN EDWARDS, Esg. 


London, May I, 1797. 
SIR, 

Havixe had an opportunity of conversing with you 
frequently, relative to the Colony of St. Domingo, I found that 
you knew but very little of its affairs, and that you had been 
badly informed with respect to the events that have happened in 
that Island. Indeed I believe I hinted this to you when you told 
me you had an idea of writing its history. | 

My curiosity was not, therefore, much excited to read your 
Historical Survey of the French Colony in the IJsland of St. Domingo. 
However, on the 28th of March last, being informed by a Member 
of Parliament with whom I dined, that my name had been. intro- 
duced 'in your work, and, expressing a desire of knowing what 
was personal to me, he produced your book. | 

Judge, Sir, my surprise at the manner in which you mention 
my name, after having been (without any solicitation on my part) 
recommended to you by one of your intimate friends; having in 
consequence visited you out of civility, and having met you since 
at a common friend's. I desire you to be convinced that, by an- 
swering you, I pay no regard to this inconsistency. I wish I had 
only to upbraid you with errors personal to myself; but I am forced 
to notice the ill- grounded or malignant remarks you lavish upon 
those, who advised the British Cabinet to perform one M the ne 
and most useful operations of the present war. 

After having attentively read your publication, I find it neces- 

sary, in justice to the Colony, my own honour, and that of the 

brave and loyal inhabitants who have devoted themselves to the 

cause of Great-Britain, that I should make a public answer to it. 
0 | 


C2) 

Among other persons who, like myself, have evinced to His 
Majesty's Ministers the great advantages of an attack upon St. 
Domingo, there are certainly some who could more ably have refu- 


ted your remarks on that Colony; but, fearful of exposing their 


wives and children to the furious vengeance of a people whose lea- 
ders have rendered cruel—and being the person whom you most 
directly attack —as you name me personally as you own and stile 
me the agent 'of the inhabitants of the Grande-Anse—T take up 
the gage you have thrown for me, to demonstrate that your work, 
in the most material points, teems with errors and injustice. | 
As I freely declare to you, Sir, and to the public, that I endea- 
voured, more than any other person, to shew to the British Govern- 


ment the great utility that would accrue to the English from the 


possession of St. Domingo, it may be proper for me to say a few 
words to convince my readers how far I could speak of that Colony, 
SO as to deserve the confidence of Government at that mn and, 
now, of the public at large. 

After having finished my studies at the University of Paris and ha- 


ving travelled through great part of Europe, I arrived at St. Domingo 
in the beginning of the American war. A few months residence in 


that Colony was sufficient to make me acquainted with its impor- 
tance. Born with an activity hardly to be surpassed, and favored by 
Providence with a healthy and strong constitution, I was enabled 
to make myself perfectly acquainted with the affairs of the Island. 
During an uninterrupted stay twice, of seven years each, I may safely 
Say that I have, in the full sense of the word, travelled over the whole 
Country, having been engaged in some important suits, having ad- 
ministred several great estates, and having had business of great con- 
sequence in all parts of the Island, which have made me acquainted 
with the principal planters in its various quarters. If you join to that 
the arnbition also of becoming one of the richest inhabitants, you 
may judge if I was not in the situation of perfect information of 
the resouroes of its provinces, and the advantages of its different 


8.0 
manufactures; besides my knowing personally almost all the 
officers, both military and civil; add to that, the generous hospi- 
tality of the Creoles, and my independance as a single man. From all 


these reasons you may easily conclude, that scarcely any inhabitant 


of the Colony had a greater opportunity of 3 its affairs than 
myself. 

Returning to France at the end of che last war, I was grieved to 
see the baneful effects of those poisonous principles, which the 
French had sought for in America. I also saw, with deep concern, 
the establishment of that philanthropic sect, created at first in 
Philadelphia, and finally transplanted in Europe. I then visited 
England, where I remained a few months; from thence I went to 
Jamaica, where I also resided some time. 

Since my return, in St. Domingo, having re-established several 
plantations on my own account, I was under the necessity of 


making myself perfectly well informed of every thing that related 


to the commercial resources of the Colony to its utmost extent : 
I also had, with Mr. de Marbois, the arrangement of the accounts 
of one of the most wealthy Contractors of St. Domingo. A long 
residence at Port-au-Prince and the Cape, enabled me still more to 
judge of every thing that passed. | 

On returning to my plantation, at the moment of the Revolu- 
tion, it will not appear surprising, that I was nominated Member 
of the Assembly of my Parish, afterwards of the Province where I 
resided, and, finally, Deputy of the General Assembly of St. 
Marc. 

From the very first publication of the Rights of Man, I foresaw, 
with the reasonable and well informed inhabitants, the miseries 
and misfortunes that awaited the Colony. 

Residing in the South part of the Island, which was, in a great 
measure, indebted to the English and the inhabitants of Jamaica, for 
its establishment; and being also, by several voyages, acquainted 
with England, I early turned my views towards Great-Britain, to 
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(4) 
ensure the safety of St. Domingo. This sentiment never once 
abandoned me; from the first moment of the troubles, I constantly 
manifested it in my Parish, in my Province, and in the General 
Assembly of St. Marc, where all my thoughts and actions were 
continually directed towards procuring the success of my plan. 
The torrent of revolutionary ideas had too much agitated every 
head, not to force the wisest people to conform to circumstances; 
and I freely own, that I was one of those who affected to believe 
the possibility of an absurd independance; preferring it, for the 


interests of the Island, w a still more absurd idea, of a Sugar 


Colony existing with the pretended Rights of Man. Unfortunately, 
the people of the greatest influence in St. Domingo were led to be- 
lieve, from the remembrance of the commercial advantages they 
derived, during the American war, from their increasing trade 
with neutral nations; they were in hopes, and pretended, that it 
might well exist independent, under the general protection of the 
European Powers. My opinion has always been, that such a thing 
could never take place, and that the Colony ought to be under the 
protection of a great metropolis; and that it would be wisely 
judged to put it under the powerful patronage of England. The 
diversity of opinions frustrated all my plans, and obliged me, 
(mine being well known) to embark with the principal and well 
meaning proprietors on board the Leopard, with the view of flying 
from two parties; one of which saw in us the enemies of their am- 
bition, and the other looked on us as enemies to that anarchy which 
they thought of establishing in our superb climates. Shortly after 
my arrival in Europe, I soon perceived that France was lost, and 
still more so St. Domingo, if a power interested to save her own 
Colonies did not timely succour her. | 

The melancholy intelligence of the disasters of St. Domingo were 
first brought to Europe by the Daphne, an English frigate. I was 
the only inhabitant, who came to England, to substantiate that 
news ; 


1 5 


news; a proof of which I found by 200 letters, delivered to me by | 


Captain Gardner, who commanded that frigate. 

I think it is the epoch of 1791, which you cite: I had, at that 
time, the honour of seeing the Ministers of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and I proposed to them the means of saving their Colonies, 
by saving St. Domingo. - The truth. ofs my observations then, 


and which I have since repeated, are inserted in the Memo- 


rial which I submitted to Government. The revolutionary 
Spirit, which had overturned the heads of the French people, 
furnished the justest and wisest reasons for the British Mi- 
nistry to refuse an offer, which had been too late tendered, and 
had, an account of the conflagration of the Colony and the dimi- 
nution of its revenues and productions, become of too little im- 
portance to risk a war with the French. | 

I repaired to Paris again; when soon, in 1792, the calamitous 
events, which affected France and the King, compelled me to 
look for an asylum in England. From that moment, I predicted 
the certainty of -a war, and, continually occu pied for the wel- 
fare of my countrymen and of the first Colony of the world, I reiter- 
ated my sollicitations to the Britisgh Government. In concert with 


other inhabitants I have never ceased proving to the Ministers of 


 Great-Britain, that, if St. Domingo, the most considerable of the 
Antilles, was not saved, it would be impossible to save any of their 
Islands. 

War having been declared M the French in February 1793, then 
it was, that those, who had exerted themselves to preserve both 
the English and the French Colonies, were listened to. Many of 
them were no less zealous in the cause than myself; but, having 
the superior advantage of a thorough knowledge of the Colony, 
I was enabled to declare: such and such things must be done; I will 
« undertake them, or perish in the attempt.” The British Ministers can 
judge whether I was so fortunate as to make good my promises: 
they were pleased to assure me of it, and His Majesty graciously 
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1 
condescended to testify to me, personally, his approbation of che 


zeal and alacrity with which I exerted myself in that service. 
I shall speak of what I relate as a person who has either advised, 
erecuted personally, or seen executed, whatever has taken place at 
St. Domingo, ever since the English, at the head of twhose opera- 
tions I was, took possession of it. You will then judge, Sir, whether 


I ought not to be better informed than you and many others; 


for as an eye-witness shall I speak about every thing the Ministry 
ordered me to do, ever since June 1793, until towards the end of 
1794, when J left the Colony to return to England. That is the 


very period mentioned in your work; it was also about the same 


time, I was charged with the powers of the Colonists to come 
here, and lay their vows at His Majesty's feet, and to implore fresh 
assistance to enable them to finish what I had so happily begun. 

As a Planter, well informed in every thing that relates to St. 
Domingo, I shall answer your work, and demonstrate its errors; 
and, finally, as a very active witness to every fact you advance, I 
take upon me to contradict whatever you pretend to have happened 
since the arrival of the Engliss. 

1 expect but little justice, Sir, from a man, who has forgot the 
sacred duty of an historian, to calumniate brave, generous, and 
grateful Colonists, and unfortunate foreigners, who have faithfully 
fulfilled those promises and duties, which their honour as much as 
their interest dictated. 

From a wise and liberal public who, I hope, will read this work, 


J expect the justice which is due to my fellow countrymen and 


myself. Though sensible of your injustice, truth and impartiality 
alone shall guide my pen, and the public will be our judge. 


N. B. The passages quoted from Mr. Edwards work are printed 
in Italics, with the pages from which they are extracted. | 
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PREFACE. 


IN the preface, you say. TBS precent publication therefore is confined wholly to gr. 

Domingo; concerning which, having personally visited that unhappy country soon 
after the revolt of the Negroes in 1791, and formed connexions there which have 
tupplied me with regular communication ever since, I possess a mass of evidence 
and important documents. Page ii. 


— 


In consequence of your assertion, the reader might be led to think that you are 
perfectly well acquainted with the colony; that a long residence at St. Domingo 
has enabled you to study its political concerns, its commerce, its administration, its 
produce, and all its other resources; to visit its several manufactures :' and finally, 
that by living there several years, you had it in your power to collect the important 
instructions you speak of, in the various quarters of that extensive island; the equi- 
vocal manner in which you mention your residence in that too unhappy country, 
will induce one to believe it. You should have said: „during a few weeks resi- 
“ dence only that I remained Shut up in the town of Cape Francois immedi- 
« ately after the rebellion of the Negroes, in 1791, I have, in a moment of great 
4 confusion collected all my materials;” you should have said that you could 
zee nothing by yourself; that the inhabitants of the colony and town were, during 
your stay at the Cape, divided in several parties; that you eould speak but little 
French, &c. &c. &c.; the reader would then either have guarded against your asser- 
tions, or wholly put your work by. 


And he tau (the Earl of Effingham) in its full extent the danger to which every 
island in the West Indies would be exposed from srch an example, if the triumph. 
of savage anarchy over all order and government Should be complete. Page iii. 


If you had yourself known what Lord Effingham perceived, why did you not 
lay down your pen? Why have you not endeavoured to know whether the Minis- 
ters had not seen as well as his Lordship? Why have you not hesitated to accuse 
them of levity and want of foresight ? How, being a planter yourself, have you not 
pitied the unfortunate colonists, who, having providentially escaped from the 


daggers of their murderers, blesscd the benevolent nation that saved them from de- 
struction? 


„. . 


| 7 . 
And very earnest wishes were avowed in all companies (at Cape Frangois) without 
Scruple or restraint, that the British government would send an armament to con- 
Neuer the island, or rather to receive its voluntary Surrender from the inlalitants.— 


Page X. - | » * i | 

The sensible and 840 part of the inbabigabts had long foreseen all the misfor- 
In tunes which the publication of the pretended Rights of Man, would infallibly bring 
lf an St. Domingo, and they unanimously wished for England to seize on and take 
| possession of the colony; wicked and ill - designed people only opposed that wise 


measure, and the barbarous associates to the Amis des Noirs prevented the surrender 
l of the island. Since yourself heard the unanimous vous of the unfortunate inhabi- 
i tants, reduced to despair, why did you not come forward as their advocate ? 


| This — {the attention shewn to Mr. Edwards) is not recorded from the vain 
i ambition of shewing my own importance. The reader of the following pages will 
1 discover its application; and perhaps it may induce him to make some allowance for 
it that confident expeFation of sure and speedy success, which afterwards led to at- 
N tempts by the British arms, against this Ul-fated country, with means that mist 
otherwise have been thought at the time, as in the Sequel they have n e ert 
altogether inadeguate to the objeft in vie Page xi. 


Those marks of deference and respect then shewn, could by no means be ad- 
dressed to you, as having no personal claim to them; but you were looked on as a 
person sent by the Governor of Jamaica; my too unfortunate fellow countrymen 
| wished to convey their vows to those alone, who could effectually assist them. 
it Those vows expressed in the very height of their misfortunes, were not calculated 
to attract at once and fix the attention of the Ministers. When I renewed my solici- 
tations, circumstances had then undergone a total change: my answers will in due 
time and place, amply serve to do away that consequence you draw from your own 
idea. Therefore, I refrain from doing it now. 


yy 


They were even accused (the Spaniards ) not only of cupplying the rebels with arms and 
provisions, but also of delivering up to them, to be murdered, many unhappy French 
planters who had fled for refuge to the Spanish territories, &c. receiving money 
from the rebels as the price of their blood. Of zhese latter ge, bowever,: no 
proof was I believe ever produced. — Page xiii. 


The conduct of the Spaniards on this occasion, was investigated and fully proved 
to the Legislative Assembly of France by several documents and authentic pieces 


98 
brought from St. nn since that time, the proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent or Governor of the Spanish territories, the horrid murders of the Gonatves, and 
still more those of Fort Dauphin, (no doubt, ordered by them), but most certainly 
executed under their very eyes, peremptorily shew that not too much was ad- 
vanced on that subject, and that they were really guilty of all the atrocities committed 
at St. Domingo. 


This Gentleman (Mr. Cadush ) ow up, at my request, a short account of the origin and 
progress of the rebellion; and, after my return to England, favoured me with his 
correspondence. Many important fads, which are given in this work, are given on 
his authority. Page xv. | 


Mr. de Cadush, from his talents and knowledge of St. Domingo, was certainly 
capable to furnish you with excellent materials, respecting that colony : but you are 
not ignorant that he successively embraced different parties, and you should, of 
course, have attentively enquired into the truth of his assertions. You also ought to 
have known the charge brought against him, which he has perfectly well answered; 
but that circumstance alone, was a sufficient reason for a prudent historian to be on 
his guard, and you might well be induced to think that in the notes and remarks he 
would transmit to you, caprice, chagrin, or vengeance, might guide his pen ; many 
reasons made me believe that your assertions, on the operations and proceeedings of 
the General Assembly of the colony, were imparted to you by Mr. de Cadush ; I 
freely own that it is the most exact part of your book, and shews the merit and talents 
of the person you are indebted to for it ; but the details and particulars, are, by far, 
too much circumscribed, and imperfect to serve for a history; it offers nothing to 
the reader of what is absolutely necessary to elucidate many facts, which may throw 


2 light on the true and principal causes of the horrid atrocities and ravages perpe- 
trated at St. Domingo. 


Such are the authorities from whence I have derived my information, concerning those 
calamitous events which have brought it to ruin. Yet I will frankly confess, that if 


I have any credit with the public as an authon, I am not sure this work will add to 
mm reputation. —Page xvill. 


Your bare assertion will enable the reader to judge how imprudent you were, in 
writing on such documents and authorities, given you by three indiyiduals only, and 
on some other information collected, during a short residence of a few weeks, in a 
town of the colony, filled with troubles, and the most calamitous events.. ; 

After the perusal of this letter, the public I hope will be thoroughly convinced 

5 | 
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that by publishing your work on. the colony of St. Domingo, you Baue not 5HiiHied' 
your own reputation; if you have any success as an author, the manner in which 
I shall demonstrate that you have very badly informed your readers, respecting St. 


Domingo, will make them fear that, by the means * a. few agreeable phrases, you 
may have too previously misled them. | 
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All therefore, that I can hope, and ny is that my narrative, if it cannot delight may 

at least mstrud. 

1 will expose the lamentable ignorance of some, and the monstrous wickedness of 
others ; among the reformers of the present day, who, urging onwards schemes of 
perfection, and projects of amendment in the condition of human life, faster than nature 


3 allows ; are lighting up a consuming fire between the different classes of mantind, 
which nothing but human blood can extinguish.—Page xix. 
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Ido not think that your narrative can give any information on the history of the 
colony. Would to God, that, prudently using the talent of writing agreeably al- 
lotted you by nature, you had empoyed it to instruct your countrymen, on the danger 
of the new ideas, which the reformers so zealously strive to propagate ! You would 
have well deserved of your country, and of all Europe, if you had endeavoured to un- 
fold the ruinous projects and schemes of those reformers ; and you would be entitled to 

„ the gratitude of mankind, if you had employed your leisure hours, in protecting your 
fellow citizens of Jamaica, and the other colonies, from the rage of usurpers, who 
quietly enjoying in Europe all the advantages and pleasures of civilized societies, 
cooly and premeditately carry fire and sword among 3 or 400,000 white families, scat- 

tered in the Antilles, to make a trial in behalf of those unfortunate people, who were 
really happy before violent measures were adopted to procure their happiness. 
Could you not, sir, instead of describing a country, which you are not acquainted. 
with, point out the atrocious crimes which you know to have been there perpetrated, 
and when pointed out, tell the reformers, * put an end now to your woeful experi- 
© ments : quench your thirst with that blood, which you have shed, but require no 
© more; and allow mankind to seek under the ashes, with which you have covered: 
« this fertile land, some means of relieving those wretched inhabitants, who have 
« escaped the carnage countenanced by you.” Then mankind would have admired 
your talents ; your name would have been. sanctified among the wretched Creoles, 
and you would have acquired substantial glory, to which you can have no preten- 


sions by writing on erroneous facts related to you, and which you set off, with the 
utle of. Firmen Notes. 160 


(1) 


Let me not be understood however, as affirming that nothing is to be attributed on this 
occasion to the Slave Trade. I scorn to have recourse to concealment or falsehood, 
Unquestionably the vast annual importation of enslaved Africans into St. Do- 

mingo, for many years previous to 1791, had created a black population in the 

French part of that island, which was beyond all measure disproportionate to the 
white. —Page xxii. x | | 


If you had been well acquainted. with. the events of St. Domingo, you would 
have known that the greatest part of the Negros, who were imported there for some 
years, prior to the revolution in France, were brought into the Southern parts, which 
were the very last to rebel: no, the Africans. were not the first to take up arms: 
they could not understand these barbarous philanthropists, who imbrued themselves 
in our blood, nor be understood by them : they could not understood those Mulat- 
toes, whose passions were industriously raised, and who were already too susceptible 
of barbarity, on account of that mixture of blood, which flows in their veins. 

No, let us say it, the Africans were not the first, who murdered their masters. 
The Creole Negro, seduced by villainous emissaries, longed (though kindly treat- 
ed) to spill their blood: Paul Belin, Jean Frangois, Marechal, Toussaint, and many 
others were Creoles. Let the Amis des Noirs learn to know mankind. Let them 
know that the wretched Africans were, and still are, held in contempt by the Creole 
Negros, who never make free with them: let them know, that distinctions and pre- 
judices existed and still exist more among the Negros, than among the whites : let 
them know, that 4 Creole Negress never granted her favors to an African Negro, 
whom she denominated by the name of Bosal : that a Creole Negro did not eat, nor 
does he now eat in the company of -an African | Let the Amis des Noirs, let 
those philanthropists read and learn if possible, the heart of man; but, until they 
can account for ts inconsistencies, let them spare our blood, and that of those 
wretched Negros, who knew no. real misery, until they rebelled against their 
kind masters. | 

Such, sir, are the subjects on which it would have been beneficial both for us and 
all Europe, to have employed your pen; to have performed this, there needed not 
memoirs and critical observations: a feeling heart alone would have sufficed, and 
not to have forgot that yourself was a planter in the colonies.. | 


Having thus: pointed out tha motives which induced me to write the following narra- 
tive; the sources from whence my materials are derived, and the purposes which. I 


hope will be answered by the publication; it only remains for me now to submit it to 
the judgment of my readers. Page xxiii.. | 
3. 
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I do not see of what advantage your narration can be, even were it exact: th 
principles and causes of the events are not sufficiently detailed: the sources from 


which you have derived your knowledge, were not pure: your designs in writing 
remain, and would forever remain unknown to the world, if those, whom you 


endeavour to condemn, did not answer: and if they. did not try to find out the rea- 
sons which induced you to write. I pledge myself in my answer, to prove, that you 
might have avoided publishing such a work as that which you have submitted 
to public curiosity; by which we can learn nothing: wherein nothing is fairly 
canvassed, and in which no moral reflexion compensates for the mistakes you 
have made. 


HISTORY of st. DOMINGO. Chap. I. 


And it must be attributed I presume to the greater discountenance which the mar- 

. ried state receives from the national manners, that in all the French islands 
these people abound in far greater proportion to the whites, than i in those of Great 
Britain.—Page 2. 


If you had travelled the colony over, you would have discovered the reason of 
there being more people of colour in the French, than in the British colonies : you 
would have seen it, in the fertility of the colony, and in the manner the white work- 
men were there paid: you would have seen it, in the difference of those, who ma- 
naged the plantations in St, Domingo, and those of the British colonies : and, above 
all, you would have discovered it in the manner of their trade. wit 
| You would have seen that at St. Domingo the superintendants and managers of 
property being very well and highly paid (many of them receive a tenth part of the 
next produce of the plantations, others receive a tenth of the produce, on paying a tenth 
of the losess and expences) young men of good families, carefully brought up, but of 
small fortunes, were sent to that colony, in order to get such employments. 
The overseers of plantations, with means of making a fortune, had particular care of 
the children they got by women of colour; and very often they had them brought 
up in France, and granted them their freedom. The women in St. Domingo are 
in general mothers of numerous children. | 

The women of colour, are far from being disagreeable, in proportion as they have 
less mixture with the blacks. Tradesmen, captains of ships, and all others, who do 
not remain for any considerable time in the colonies, attach themselves to them, 
and previous to their departure, generally give them a share of their profits. 


613) 


In some of the English Leeward Islands, the Irish are esteemed the best overseers. 
In Jamaica, the Scotch are the persons who most generally administer over the plan- 
tations; both the one and the other being brought up in rigid œconomy and great 
mediocrity, repair to the colonies, in hopes of acquiring a limited fortune. They 
have settled salaries; they have not the various resources of speculating, which a 
French overseer or manager of a plantation has ; the planters in St. Domingo being 
men of extensive landed property, generally allow their administrators and over- 
Seers, to have as many flocks of sheep, as many horses, mares, mules, and other cat- 
tle, as they can well bring up: it is not thus with the English overseers : they are 
limited to a certain number of cattle for their own use : all the provisions come 
from Europe for their own consumption, and that of the plantation : thus, they 
have very few opportunities of knowing what it is to speculate, which acquired 
means would have given them. They are not rich enough for keeping free women, 
and still less of granting freedom to their children, when they live with a slave; the 
proprietor of the plantation generally has those children educated as workmen, 
&c. .. but they remain attached to the habitation and live happy, on account of the 
Succeeding overseer generally bestowing on the children of his predecessor, the 
cares and services, which, in return, he expects to be conferred on his own. 

These are partly the principal causes of there being many people of colour in the 
French colonies; to which we may add another, the many large cities, which are in 
St. Domingo; one will easily suppose it, on reflecting, that there were four cities, 
which had constantly all the year round, a regular theatre, with each a pretty good 
company of comedians ; and that two or three other towns had play-houses, where 
performers from the other theatres acted occasionally. 

These cities where inhabited by many wealthy merchants, by civil and military 
officers, by garrisons, of which the regiments called colonial, were settled at St. 
Domingo; besides, by the officers of the merchant ships; who, selling their own 
cargo, became inhabitants, having houses, warehouses, carriages, horses, during 
some years. Most of all these persons kept free female Mulattoes, which contri- 
buted much to increase the number of the people of colour. 

Another reason for the population of the Mulattoes is, that these being qualified 
in the French colonies, to pessess habitations as well as the whites, more of them are 
married here, than in the English islands; because the white planter, who wished to 
benefit his children, during his life-time, caused them to marry, and gave them 
such property as he had a mind; which he could not do by his will, as the French 
laws did not allow him to grant more than a yearly provision for illegitimate offs- 
pring. 


— 


E 
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Let us also observe, that the women of colour are in general more elegant in the 
French, than in the English colonies ; which, doubtless, renders them more en- 
gaging ; that the opulence of the colony contributed to this, because people sacri- 
ficed more for them, than they could do in the English settlements. 

This is what you would have discovered yourself, if you had resided any time in 
St. Domingo, so as to examine thoroughly the diffezgat habitations, to be enabled to 
speak with propriety of the manners of the inhahithnts. There were, however, 
more white people of both sexes, married in the French, than in the English colo- 
nies, because the planters reside there, in a far greater number, than they do in the 
English islands. I shall confine myself to that very just observation, made by your- 
self, that out of the 85 members of the Assembly of St. Mark, who embarked on 
board the Leopard, 64 were married, and had between them 183 white children. 


In St. Domingo the whites were estimated at 30,000, the Mulattoes at 24,000, of 
whom 4,700 were men capable of bearing arms, and accordingly, as a distinct People 
actuated by an esprit de corps, they were very formidable, —Page 2. 


The white people of St. Domingo, owners of habitations as well as house- 
holders were estimated at 30,800 ; but, in this estimation, you should have ob- 
served, that the two colonial regiments of the Cape and Port-au-Prince, and the 
corps of artillery were not included, neither were those who belonged to the royal 
navy, the crews of merchant ships, and a vast number of tradesmen, such as ma- 
sons, carpenters, and others, who daily leaving their places of abode, were never 
rated. Without exaggeration, one may venture to affirm, that the number of whites, 
usually residing in St. Domingo, amounted to more than 50,000 souls, of which 
more than 16,000 formed the white militia of the colony (and that was not the to- 
tality of them, who were capable of bearing arms ; as all persons in the law, phy- 


sicians and surgeons were exempted, as were likewise all those in either a military or 


sea faring employment, and, especially all persons in the European navy and trade). 

Such a population ought not certainly to have deemed formidable 4,700 people 
of colour, capable of bearing arms, scattered all over the colonial parishes, without 
chiefs, without ammunition and energy; hey were never so, until the unhappy mo- 
ment, when the whites ceased to be united ; then they gained that strength, which 
they owed to the different parties, who employed them ; they never could do any 
thing alone ; had it not been for their coalition with the Negros, they would have 
been soon annihilated, for they are not half go brave as they : if the Negros had been 
allowed to proceed, there would not have been left a single man of colour in all St. 


Domingo, and I can prove that, if the Negros were desired to extirpate them all 
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from the colony, they would do it in a very short time, and cheerfully execute tlie 
mandate given for the purpose. The Mulattoes proved only dangerous, on account 


of the differences of the Whites, and because their villainy is by far more cruel and 


barbarous then that of the Negros, either Creoles or Africans. 


They enacted the "oy nominated to all vacant Men and distributed the Crown 
Lands, as they thought proper —Page 2, 


It is surprizing that a colonist, distance only 30 leagues from St. Domingo, could 
not have known to a certainty, that a general never enacted one single law. All edicts 
came from France: complaints were often made by the planters that the council of 
the colony sometimes registered a letter from the marine minister as a law; but the 


mere and simple orders of generals and intendants, never had the energy of a law, ex- 


cept in cases of general police, and that provisionally. You little knew the vanity 

and pretensions of the two councils of the colony, of the Senechals and inferior judges, 

which would never permit them to subscribe to the arbitrary laws of a governor. 
Generals named but provisionally to vacant posts: one may rightly suppose that 


the marine ministers in France, in which department were the French colonies, 


were careful of losing no opportunity of placing their own dependants ; sometimes 
the general's choice was confirmed by the minister, but generally it was not. 

To obtain a grant of lands, it was expedient to submit to necessary expences 
and formalities, and the person, who first fulfilled these conditions always obtained 
the preference; to speak otherwise, betrays an ignorance of the most common laws 
of the colony. 

If you meant to speak of the new grants of lands reunited to the crown, you are 


strictly true; but, it must be owned, that the reunions were deemed in the colony, 


a robbery committed on the first grantee ; and though it may have happened some- 


times that he who had sued for the reunion, did not obtain it, yet, it was gener > 


granted to him. 


Against the abuse of power, thus extravagant and unbounded, /e people had no cer- 
tain protedtion,—Page 3. 


Nothing but prejudice or ignorance could have advanced to you so false a pro- 
position. The inhabitants would never have submitted to live under such a tyrannical 
yoke : with one dash of your pen, you bring a whole colony into a state of the 
most abject servility. I challenge you to mention one single fact in support of your 
assertion, excepting that of the embarkation of the council; and that expedient 
then saved the colony from anarchy and confusion. The governor, and the 
| 2 
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the zuperintendant, were subject to the same laws in common with the rest of the 


inhabitants, in all W an to . affairs, > e or rac 
tions. | TAL 


He was, in truth, ( the Governor ) an absolute Prince, whose will, generally speaking, 
constituted law : he was authorized to imprison any person in the Colony, for causes 
of which he alone was the judge. — Page 3. 


This is as unfounded as the foregoing article: it is true, that the governor- « 
general issued orders to oblige the indebted planter to appear before him; but for 
what reason ? because the inhabitants of St. Domingo were, in general, wealthy, 
brave, and accustomed to command their Negros in a very imperious manner. 
Whence it resulted, that, far from being, as you suppose, he slaves of a despot, they 
were often inclined to submit to no law: that the judges were not obeyed, and few 
inferior officers durst repair to the house of a rich planter. The consequence was, 
the act of justice could hardly be carried into execution. 

As the greatest part of the French in St. Domingo were in the n service, 
and deemed it an honour, it was usual that, without the assistance of civil officers, 
| | | whenever an inhabitant refused to obey a judgment or sentence of the judges, or pay 
li his creditors, the general sent an order to the commandant of his quarter, who 
immediately forwarded it to the inhabitant ; the latter held it an honour to repair 
alone, without hesitation or delay, to the governor's, to give in his reasons: if then 
they were not approved, the inhabitant was ordered to apply to the court of justice, 
or to settle with his creditors, and to remain under arrest in town, on his parole: if 
there were heavy complaints against the inhabitant, he was confined in a military 
prison, where he was treated with all due regard. 

On some occasions, people who fought duels, or who, by their bad and restless 
conduct, were inimical to the tranquillity of the colony, were ordered to embark 


for France; but those orders were rare, and were only granted upon the request of 
the inhabitants themselves. 


- 


On the other hand, no arrest by any other authority was valid without the Governor's 
approbatton ; thus, he had power 10 stop the course of justice, and to hold the courts 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction in a slavish dependance on himself.—Page 3. 


Your work 1s a chain of errors. Why did you not know that judges of the higher . 
courts, the general and King's attornies, daily ordered the convicts to be impri- 
soned as well as debtors, except the great owners of Plantations? The governor's 


| sanction 


(1 ) 


ganction was never requisite, neither had he any right to impede the execution of 
any act issued from a court of justice. I repeat to you, Sir, that you are but very 
little acquainted with the pretensions and tenacity of the French civil courts, if 
you seriously believe they would have put up with such a gross abuse; on the con- 
trary, they #00 often clogged the wheel of government, on purpose to shew their 
power and importance. Never did governors interfere with criminal causes, they 
even were seldom present at the deliberations of the councils (a right they had as 
the King's representatives) except in cases where the administration or interest of 
the colony was concerned. 


Al these officers were wholly independent of the civil power, and owned no superior but 
the Governor-General, who cauld dismiss them at pleasure. It may be proper to ob- 
Serve too, that the counsellors held their seats by a very uncertain tenure, —Page 4, 
note B. 


You pass from one error to another still worse! Why do not you define to your 
readers what King's lieutenants were? you should have told them, they were mili- 
tary officers, who could have nothing to do with the civil power : they commanded 
in garrisons and the militia ; but, except in cases which related to military ser- 
vice, the King's attornies and seneschals would have made them sensible, that they 
had no power whatever, either over them, or the inhabitants, 

You are also wrong, Sir, when you pretend that the King's lieutenants could be 
dismissed by the generals : you ought to have known, that they both received their 
commissions from the King; and you should also know that, under the ancient 
government, a French military officer could not be deprived of his commission 
without a court martial. 'The first French officer you might have addressed on that 
head, would have saved you the trouble of setting forth an error, which will appear 
palpable and absurd to the least discerning reader : if, in London, where there is 
every opportunity of getting such good information, you have neglected to do so, 
how much more ought your readers io think you have done it upon matters at a 

distance of 2000 leagues from you? es 

Your ohservation on the counsellors is also an egregious mistake, They received 
their credentials from the King, as the military officers did their brevets. The 
governor had no power whatever over them individually. They were, as to their 
functions, submitted to the controul of their own company; and, as to the rest, 
they enjoyed the same rights as the other inhabitants of the colony. | 
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Seven members constituted a quorum for the hearing of appeal cauzes ; but a hint from 


the Governor-General was always ffitient to render much investigation unneces- 
gary and it is asserted (with what truth I pretend not to determine) that, besides 
their slavish dependance on the executive power, the members of those courts were 
notoriously and shamefully open to corruption and bribery,—Page 5. 


/ 


I submit to the indignation of every unbiassed reader an author, who, without 


the least proof, boldly presumes to attack respeclable courts of justice, and who, with- 
out any inquiry or reflection whatever, giving way to the wilful misrepresentations of 


individuals, who, perhaps, had been stigmatized by them, does not blush to publish 
such a paragraph; what answer could he make to one of those judges, who should 
challenge him to give even probable reasons for his assertions, and should sue him 
for damages ? Unfortunately for the author, he would find himself under the same 
predicament as to many other parts of his pamphlet, wherein he himself candidly 
owns, as he does now, that he is not at all acquainted with the truth of what he 
ventures to set forth. 


The officers, both of the regular troops and the militia, were commissioned provisionally 
by the Governor-General, subject to the King's pleasure and approbation ; but the 
militig-recerved no pay of any kind. Page 5. 


You just now said, that superior officers, such as King's lieutenants, .town-majors, 
&c. were hable to be changed at the governor's discretion, who could dispose of 
every employment, so far, that he was, in your own opinion, an absolute prince; 
here, you own, that the appointment of all troops, who received any pay, as well 
as militia, were submitted to the King's sanction, whose commission was absolutely 
requisite. How do you reconcile two fads so very contradictory? and, above all, 
how can you have the assurance of placing them so near each other? 


Who always was (the Governor-General) selected from the army. — Page 6. 


The governor was often chosen out of the navy, such as Count d'Estaing, the 
Prince of Rohan, who were superior officers in that corps, the Marquis of Vaudreuil 
was likewise appointed Governor-General of St. Domingo, and others; finally, 
when the Revolution of France began, Commodore Count Peynier was Governor- 
General of the Colony. This plainly indicates your Slender knowledge of the affairs 


of St. Domingo; you advance every thing without examining, regardless whether 
you mislead your reader or not. 


n 


Mile the lower orders among the Whites derived the came advantage from that un- 
conquerable distinction which Nature herself has legibly drawn between the White 
and Black inhabitants ; and from their visible importance, in a country where, from 
the disproportion of the Whites to the Blacks, the common safety of the former class 
depends altogether on their united exertions.—Page 6. 


Instead of writing a history, with which you are unacquainted, why did you not 
unravel the principle of that distinction, which you own that nature has traced, of 
the necessary influence of all that is white in the colonies over every thing that be- 
longs to, or originates from slavery? By explaining this true principle as it ought to 
be done, you would have deserved the unfeigned and lasting thanks of your country, 
and of all the Whites in the Antilles; but it was expedient to reflect and work on 
your own foundation: you preferred describing the most absurd stories, according 
to your own fancy, as will be seen throughout the following pages of this letter. 


I mean, however, only to account for in some degree, not to defend the conduct of the 
Whites of St. Domingo towards the coloured people, whose condition was in truth 


much worse than that of the same class in the British colonies, and not to be justi- 
fied on any principle of example or reason.—Page 7. 


I call upon you to prove to the public what you advance; which, if you do not, 
I shall invoke the judgment of all honest men on you. Produce more substantial 
proofs, than your mere jpse dixit, of the bad treatment experienced by the Mulattoes 
from the Whites; or I shall give what you here advance, as a peremptory proof of 
the egregious ignorance with which the whole of your pamphlet is written. That 
the condition of the People of Colour was more wretched in St. Domingo than in the 
English islands, I deny, and now appeal to the impartial reader. 

The free Man of Colour at St. Domingo enjoyed all the rights, which truly con- 
stitute the liberty of a man in society: he could inherit, sell, or purchase to what 
amount he pleased ; make his will, leave his residence, quit the colony, come back 
to it, bear testimony for or against the Whites and people of his own colour : he 
might marry, and transmit freedom to his children : in short, he enjoyed every 
privilege that the Whites had; he served in the militia as they did, for which he 
had no pay (they likewise had none). What then was the difference between free 
Men of Colour and free White Men? I will explain it: custom, afterwards sanctioned 
by law, ordained that the Whites should form themselves into companies of militia; 
that the Melis, the Quarterons, the Mulatioes, should be promiscuously incorpo- 


rated; and that the free Negros, the Grifs, and the Marabous, should form distinct 
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companies: that the companies should be commanded by White officers, There 


was no law that prohibited Men of Colour from being judges or lawyers ; but they 
never indulged the idea of being so. The law did not hinder the Whites from 
marrying Women of Colour; neither did it forbid Men of Colour from taking 
White women amongst the French in marriage: custom alone and prejudice were 
the only laws. Ia the distin@ service of militia consisted all the difference, which 
customarily distinguished, in the civil and military employments, the Men of Co- 
lour from the Whites: add to this, the prejudices which the meanness of birth ge- 
nerally imprinted in the minds of the Whites. 
As the French islands had no colonial assemblies, the rights of the People of Co- 
lour were never discussed, and never was the necessity of the question started about 
limiting to any generation the duration of such prejudices. Let the reader keep in 


mind, that the colony was, in common with all the French, under a monarchical 


and military government, chere nobility is necessary, ana where it was numerous. 
This last reason 1s the best of any that can be adduced for the prolongation of the 
prejudice, which lasted against the mixture of blood in the different families, how- 
ever opulent they might have become. It should be remarked, that custom, 
becoming a law, only said, that a Man of Colour should be in a distinct corps of 
militia, The reader, after what I have just observed, may judge the advantages of 
the Whites, and the disadvantages of the Men of Colour, in the French colo- 
nies. 

Let us now consider the condition of the Men of Colour in Jamaica. 
They have, as in the French colonies, the liberty to marry, to manumize their 
children, to sell, purchase, and make their will; but not to inherit more than 
2000 l. currency: they cannot bear testimony but according to the degree of their 
colour. If a man be degraded, surely it is in this circumstance ! They serve distinctly 
in the militia; they are neither judges nor commanders; their fourth generation 
only can be members of the colonial assembly; there is no antecedent advantage in 
their behalf. All the difference is to the disadvantage of the Men of Colour in that 
British colony, where he can neither inherit, nor be a witness, without being sub- 
ject to conditions unknown in the French colonies. What, then, are the laws of 
the colony of St. Domingo that cannot be justified, by example or reason, in their 
treatment of the Men of Colour? Does an author, who falsely alledges a fact, with- 
out any proof, to criminate unfortunate men, deserve any share of confidence? I 
leave the question to the determination of the reader. 


In many respects, their situation was even more degrading and wretched than that of 


the enslaved Negros in any part of the Mess Indies. — Page 7. 
2 My 
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My task becomes every moment more arduous. The above mentioned truths 


prove the falsity of this assertion. Discarding natorious and criminal malevolence, 


E am willing to impute it to downright 1gnorance. Incensed as I am by this phrase, 
I content myself with requesting my readers te remember, that you are a party con- 
cerned against St. Domingo, as a Jamaica planter, and that you bring forwards no 
proofs whatever of your absurd and ridiculous assertions. 


Although released from the dominion of individuals, yet the free Men of Colour in all 


the French islands were still considered as the property of the public, and as public 
property they were obnoxious to the caprice and tyranny of all those whom the acci- 
dent of birth had placed over them. By the colonial government they were treated 
as slaves in the strictest sense; compelled, on attaining the age of manhood, to 
Serve three years in a military establishment called Maréchausste.— Page 7. 


Nothing of the like nature ever took place. I appeal to all those, who have been | 


in the French colonies ; Men of Colour were there full as free as the Whites. 

I have already said, that all free Men of Colour were obliged, as well as the 
Whites, to serve in the militia ; such was the public duty to which they were sub- 
ject: but there was, in every parish, a brigade of horse, composed of Men of Co- 
lour, denominated Mar#chauss#e : in the cities and large boroughs, these brigades 
were numerous; but in small parishes, they consisted of four men only. This 
cavalry had a settled pay, and was commanded by brigadiers, Men of Colour, but 
their superior officers were Whites. ; 

The first part of what you here alledge 1s very true, and I should be very wrong 
not to embrace the rare opportunity, allowed in your history, of paying homage to 
your veracity. 


I consisted of certain companies of infantry, which were chiefly employed as rangers in 

clearing the woods of Maron or runaway Slaves. This establishment was after- 
wards very prudently dissolved, and the companies disbanded : it appearing, that 
the Mulattoes acquired, by communication with each other, a sense of common interest 
and of common strength, which was beginning to render them formidable to their 
employers, —Page 7. 


It may be easily seen, by what I have observed, that one reason of the great popu- 
lation of Men of Colour in St. Domingo was, that tradesmen, . merchants, who re- 


mained there for some time, officers of trading vessels, the many overseers, wha 


to take care of their apartments and effects. 


( 22 ) 
were often discharged ; in short, that all the Whites, who resided for any time on 
the plantations, had what, in the colonies, is called a menagere, that is, a woman, 
These women often became mothers. 
Many of those Whites had it not in their power to purchase their children from the 
planter, and pay the government the lawful fees of the ratification of their liberty, 
then they confined themselves to the purchase of their children from their master. 
The inhabitants, who sold them, continued to maintain them, to bring them up, 
and keep them on their plantations, with all that goodness so natural to the planters: 
they were taught a trade, which would more than support them, when they attained 
the age of twenty. At this age, the old master requested leave from the comman- 
dant, to enroll them in the Mar#chauss#e, or the horse-patroles of the parishes : they 
were paid out of the taxes called Municipal. After three years duty in this corps, 
the King granted, according to law, and gratis to him who had finished his time, a 
ratification of his liberty, which cost considerably to all other * of Colour, or 
their parents. | 

The reader now perceives that what you deem a burden, was an adrantage; for 
there was a compensation allowed the brigadiers and troopers, on the taking of the 
Maron Negros, &c. &c. exclusive of the gratuitous ratification of their liberty and 


the parish pay. 


There was likewise a duty on foot, fulfilled by Men of - Colour, which was in par- 
ticular designed for the police of the cities, and also for the use of the councils and 


jurisdictions. They reaped the same benefit as the MarEchauss&e. An appoint- 


ment of this nature was eagerly sought after. How can you therefore, Sir, venture 
to affirm, that free men were treated in the French colonies as slaves, in the strictest 
Sense of the word? Where are your proofs? you cannot contradict clear facts, 
proved by unquestionable regulations. 

I do not know where you have heard the idle tale of the fears, which occasioned 
the disbanding of the near where there were as many free Negros as Mu- 
lattoes. I can assure you that they 1n general behaved very well, that they were em- 
bodied, until the government of the colony was dissolved, and that the greatest part 
of the inhabitants of St. Domingo have demanded them back since the English have 
taken possession of the colony. | 


On the expiration of that term, they were subject great part of the year to the burthens 


of the Corvees ; a Species of labour allotted for the repair of the highways, of which 
be hardships were inmupportable. They were compelled moreover to serve in the 
2 
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, militia of the province or quarter to which they belonged, without pay or allowance 
of any kind, and in the horse or foot, at the pleasure of the commanding officer, and 
obliged also to supply theniselves at their own expences, with arms, ammunition, and 
atcoutrements. Their days of muster were frequent, and the rigour with which the 
King's lieutenants, majors and aide-majors enforced their authority on those occasions 
over liese people, had degenerated mto the basest tyranny. Fg 7. 


Here is an inconceivable mistake, and really unpardonable, as you might easily 
have learnt better. By your description of the Corv#es, you represent the burthen 
as insupportable, designedly to render more odious, those who prescribed them: but, 
what will the reader think of you, when he finds that you are totally unacquainted 
with the nature of the task of the Corvees at St. Domingo? I will here give its ex- 
planation. 

All the inhabitants in the coloay were compelled to send annually to the public 
works, called Corvbes, a certain number of their Negros, in proportion to the num- 
ber of slaves registered, as being on the plantations : they were employed in repair- 
ing the highways of the parish. The surveyor pointed out to the commander of 
the militia, the necessary repairs to be made : the latter sent to every inhabitant the 
assessment, which fell to his share to work; or, if the labour was considerable, all 
the Negros sent to the Corvee, worked together, under the inspection of a certain 
number of White overseers, who the inhabitants likewise sent to direct them. 
They often repaired there themselves; an inbabitant, who was an officer of 
the paris militia, was appointed weekly by the commandant of the district, to go 
and verify the muster of the Negros, and maintain good order among them; all the 
inhabitants, without exception of colour, were obliged to send to the Corvte ; and the 
Negro slaves of the free Mulattoes were employed without distinction, with those of 
the Whites: a Man of Colour was appointed by the commandant, to accompany the 
officer of the militia, in the inspection of the works. And when he had mustered the 
Negros, he sent to the commandant, by the Man of Colour on duty, the list of the 
absentees. He often sent to the inhabitants themselves to let them know that their 


number of men was incomplete. These men were not under the direction of the mi- 


litia officers, when disengaged from this Corv#e; their duty and that of the officer of 
the militia lasted a week, when they were succeeded by others. Such and 5uch only 
was the burthen, imposed on Men of Colour at the Corvte, and on my honor, I 


declare, that, during 20 years, I never knew them do any other duty. They had 


an equal right with the officers to be reimplaced, for there never was but one officer 
of the militia commanded for the Corvee, neither was there but one inhabitant of 
colour on guard in the week, and it was a matter of indifference who he was. 
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Once more, I declare that all free men of every colour, who resided in St. Do- 


mingo, were obliged to serve in the militia, as is customary in the English colo- 


nies, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, &c. excepted. Militia corps of whatever 
colour, had no pay, every man was by law obligated to provide himself with arms, 
uniform, &c. according to the company he served in, which was absolutely optional 
with the inhabitants; the wealthy served in the horse, and the lower class were in 
the foot. Men of colour likewise had their choice of serving in what corps they 


preferred, and their inclination generally led them to give the preference to the 


horse. 

Lou are, sir, very little informed, even with the most trifling circumstances; in 
time of peace or war, there was but one review of the militia, every three months, 
that is to say four reviews in the year, and it was the same, and took place on the 
same day, for all the free people of every colour. 


They were forbidden to hold any public office, trust, or employment, however insignifi- 


cant. They were not even allowed to exercise any of those professions, to which come 
Sort of liberal education is supposed to be necessary. All the naval and military da- 
partments, all degrees in law, physick, and divinily, were appropriated exclustvely by 
the whites, A Mulatto could not be a priest, nor a lawyer, nor a physician, nor a 
Surgeon, nor an apothecary, nor a schoolmaster. Neither did the distinction of co- 
lour, terminate as in the British West Indies with the third generation. There was 
no law nor custom that allowed the privileges of a white person to any descendant 
from an African, however-remote the origin. The taint in the blood was incurabie 
to the latest posterity. Hence, no white man, who had the smallest pretension to 
character would ever think of marriage with a Negro or Mulatto women : such a 
step would immediately have terminated in his disgrace and ruin. — Page 7. 


I am eager to acknowledge that what you here say, is partly true: to prove, 


sir, how mortified J am to be under the necessity of contradicting you; but 


there was actually no law which rendered the Mulattoes incapable of these employ- 
ments and professions. Previous to the Revolution, they never dreamt of the pre- 
tended misfortune of filling them, as they never had received à suitable educa- 


cation for it. They were through gratitude respectfully submissive to the laws, or 


rather the customs, under which they received their liberty. It is only within a few 
years, since the sect of reformers broke those bonds, which were the very basis of 
society, that they wished for new advantages: no laws in any part of the universe, 


were better framed than those, which the European colonies in the Antilles, and 
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particularly in St. Domingo, enjoyed to to a degree. of progperity, unprecedented i in 
the annals of history. | 

When the European planters left their native country, to go and inhabit the 
islands of the torrid zone, and when they placed their capitals in the acquisition of per- 
sons, of whom they stood in need, in their new establishments, they did it agreeably 


to the laws of the mother country. If death has mon down a great many among them, 
whilst they were accomplishing their design; if, by the perseverance and industry of 
those who escaped part of the dangers, the inhabitants of metropolitan cities, have 
arrived to such a degree oſ eminence, through the advantages accruing from com- 


merce in the colonial commodities; they cannot attach the charter, which the 
Whites have purchased with their blood: and all the laws respecting their property, 
are as respectable and ought to be as religiously observed, as those in virtue of which 
the European proprietors possess their lands and their houses. To attempt to invali- 
date or overiurn this decree, would be seeking to annul the first principle which 
constitutes the social law of all united people. 

Admitting even, that European nations have a right to make, in their own con- 


stitution, what. changes they please, not one of them has a right to tell its colonies : 


* We shall regulate, at 1,500 leagues distance from us, what best suits the nature of 
your property, and, at our pleasure, alter the foundation of yur social con- 
« tract,” 

You might and you ought, being a — to have employed your talents, in 
defending our rights, telling the European nations, © if your principles alter, you may 
& propose to us to adopt them ; but if, better judges of what maintains our possessions, 
ce and preserves our existence, and that of our families, we refuse to change the basis 
& of our constitution, rendered invariable by nature and necessity ; then we cease being 
4 the game people; we cease being your fellow citizens ; we cease forming a part of your 
& nation; we become a distinct people; we break every bond that united us to you.” 

This privilege is incontestable, and if the laws of slavery be absolutely necessary in 
the Antilles, the mother country cannot have the right to change them without our 
approbation. It is in that absolute necessity of slavery in the colonies, that we must look 
for the origin of the laws, customs, and prejudices, against the People of Colour. They 


are indebted for their existence to the humanity of those Whites, who, after having 


given them life, liberated them likewise from slavery, to which they were by laws sub- 
jected. Those well informed travellers, who minutely examined the colonies, have 


observed that the prejudices of the Whites, against the People of Colour, are lawtully 
absolutely grounded on the laws of personal safety: they have seen that the Mulatte 
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has received his liberty under the tacit retiricion imposed on him, which is zy ths: 
Europeans called a prejudice ; he knew that he would neither command} nor judge his 


father, who was his master. Tf the agreement between the master and the slave, which 


is so advantageous for the latter, ought not to have been perpetually executed, it would 
never have been begun. Men of Colour would have remained in slavery, and the 
planters would not have loaded them with favors, by granting them a share in their 
rights, and by excepting those few only, which are calculated to maintain oubordi- 
nation among those who remain slaves. 


You might, sir, have employed your abilities in proving how necessary it was in 


the sugar islands to keep up subordination, among the various classes of inhabi- 


tants, and in shewing that, what is in Europe termed prejudices, is very useful and 
even necessary; for no white planter ever attempted to do them away, however 
attached he might be to his children of colour. You might, sir, have proved that 
the generosity of the Creoles would have done away the prejudices, if it depended 
on them; but they are absolutely necessary on account of the Negros, who, 
through jealousy, hate and despise the People of Colour. Whereas the Whites, 
thus distinguishing them from the others, loved 2 and showered down fa- 
vors upon them. 


Finally, sir, you might have proved that the greatest number of these new people, | 


called Men of Colour, are entirely indebted for their existence to. the genero- 
sity of the planters :: you might have demonstrated, that, if those prejudices did 
not exist, the planter would have been obliged to renounce the pleasure F doing 


good : you might, and ought to have, by explaining what often occurs, put the 
European readers, who are little acquainted with the colonies and their customs, in 


a state of judging for themselves. 


For example, could you not have told those who affect to be philanthropists, 
who have sought and that with success, to plunge the dagger into our hearls,. 
that, a stranger received in a plantation with an open and hospitable goodness, so 


universally displayed at St. Domingo, often gave way to the influence of the cli- 
mate, and the allurements of a young Negro girl of fifteen; that, becoming the 


father of a Mulatto, he received as a gift, his child, on condition that he would pro- 
cure the ratification of his liberty from the King. If no prejudice had existed in. 
the colony, and if this child had been brought to Europe, and carefully educated, if. 


(what is very uncommon) he had profited by it, at the age of 18 or 20, having 
returned to the colonies, and become the equal of his master or his successors, 
where his mother remained a slave, and proved in the interval, the mother of two or. 
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three black children; it would follow, that this Negro woman, aged 36, when her 
son completed his 20th year, would be still in the prime of life, and well able to work 
with her three black children. 
But, what would be the consequence, in the colonies, if the Mulatto becoming 


free, could also become the superior of his former master? Let us suppose, that, 


this mother encouraged by the condition of her Mulatto child, had, through her 
own bad conduct, or that of her children, brought on herself, or on them, a punish- 
ment, necessary to be inflicted for the support of order. Let the philanthropist 
answer, what would the Mulatto, son of that black women have done, if he hap- 


pened to be either the judge or commanding officer over his mother's master? 


Where would this son's resentment stop? Let the philanthropist judge what would 


be the tranquillity of the colonies in a similar arrangement of things. And let them 
tell us what would be the conduct of brothers, sisters, nephews, and cousins, in 


short, of all the kindred of a free Mulatto, who might be the 2 of his 


relations. 
Of the many as: circumstances,. which I might adduce in proof of the necessity 


of an intermediate class of people in the colonies, I confine myself to this one. 
Let the prudent and worthy man reflect on this example, and let the impartial man, 
who studies mankind, judge, if prejudices, which distinguish Men of Colour, from 
White ones, are not useful; as, without them, the White man could not have 


granted one single liberty, without creating an enemy for himself. 


Then, this new race of men could never have existed, because cohabiting with 
the Blacks, from the first generation, it has lost the greatest part of that colour, 


which distinguishes it from Negros. Can the generous man, who bestows à great 


kindness on a moderate sttpulation, for his own and his family's safety, be blamed ?. And, 
he who receives so signal a favor, as liberty, is he not bound to fulfil this condition 
which only vexes his vanity, which ought not to be indulged as his colour hourly re- 
minds him of the valuable present conferred on him by the Whites? Let the philan- 
thropist, who merits to be so called; let the man, truly a friend to his-fellow-crea-- 


tures, now judge what the Europeans call a prejudice in the White Creoles. 
This is, sir, what you might have explained, rather than copying false or exag- 


gerated anecdotes. The immense fortune of several People of Colour, in every 


quarter of the colony, prove far better than all arguments, how truly happy and 
protected they were. 


A Man of Colour being prosecutor (a circumstance on truth which seldom occurred) must 


have made out a strong case indeed, if at any time he obtained the convidion: of a. 
White person,—Page g. 
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The courts of justice were never free from law suits concerning rights of posses- 
sions, between the White inhabitants and the free Mulattoes, and justice was admi- 
nistered in their favor, as well as in the behalf of the Whites; for you ought to know,® 
that the father and the White relations of the Men of Colour, always protected, and 
often supported them in their ill- grounded claims, which gave rise to many law 
suits. 0924 . Ba | N 


To mark more strongly the distinction between the two classes, the law declared that if 
a free Man of Colour presumed to strike a White person of whatever condition, 
his right hand should be cut off ; while a White man for a similar assault on a free 
Mulatto was dismissed on the payment of an insignificant fine. Page g. 


The most ancient law of the colony did, indeed, ordain the penalty which you 
have mentioned, but I must say, that, during all the time I resided at St. Do- 
mingo, I never knew that offence to have taken place more than once; which was, 
after the campaign of Savannah. The Mulattoes were, for the first time (very in- 
considerately) formed into regiments of colour; this was one of Count D' Estaing's im- 
politic plans. To that must be ascribed the first cause of the misfortunes of St. Do- 
mingo. A Mulatto, who had been a subaltern in his own corps, playing at billiards 
with un petit Blanc, first struck him many times, with the gueue which he played with. 
The White man brought him before a magistrate. The commander of Petit Goave, 
being informed of it. by the judge, ordered the Men of Colour to be imprisoned 
eight days, taking the matter up in a military way, and preventing thereby, the ci- 
vil power having cognizance of it; and the affair was attended by no worse conse- 
quence than that punisghment. During a long abode at St. Domingo, prior to the 
Revolution, this is the only instance 1 ever knew of a Man of Colour having pre- 
sumed to strike a White. 

I must allow, that I have often seen White people sent to prison, for having 
struck Men of Colour, and have myself, without any difficulty, obtained that justice 
for a Mulatto, who had been ill- used by a White. 

I now repeat here, that the free people of Colour, were so very little vexed, 
that they were always protected by the White families of their father, who assisted 
them in all their affairs. 


* extenuation of this horrible detail, it may be said with truth that the manners of the 
White mhabitants, Softened, in some measure, the severity of their laws ; thus in the 
case last mentioned, ihe universal abhorrence which would have attended an en- 

= forcement 
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jy” of the penalty made the tawo a dead letter. Mainers, not law, in 
te exertion * a power = unnatural and 20 odious Hage 9. 


"You ought to have observed, that mia laws had been established at a time, : 
when the colony was still weak, and could hardly support itself by it's own means; 
that the force of opinion was then much more necessary. As you allow, that 
this law is become obsolete, why do you mention it, as a proof of the servility of the 
Mulattoes, since, on the contrary, the extinction of the law proves, that opinions, re- 
specting them, were altered on account of the natural, bu! /o0 real partiality, which 
the Whutes generally bore for the Men of Colour ? 


But the circumstance which contributed most to afford the coloured people of St Do- 

- mingo protection, was the privilege they possessed of acquiring and holding property 

to any amount. Several of them were the owners of considerable estates, and $0 pre- 

valeut was the influence of money throughout the colony, that many of the great offi- 

cers in the administration of government, scrupled not Secretly to become their pen- 

- Sioners. Such of the coloured people therefore as had happily the means of gratifying 

the venalily of their superiors, were secure enough in their persons, although the © 

- Same circumstance made them more pointedly the objets of hatred and _— of the 
. dower order of the TRI 10. 


When a person proposes to write a history, can he reasonably bring forward an 
accusation of this nature, without adducing some proofs? Especially, when per- 
sons of distinction, who ought to have been, and generally were chosen from among 
the best people, and those whom public opinion had never stigmatized, become the 
object of crimination. I can safely say, that, since my arrival in the colony, none 
of the public o officers were ever accused of a crime, which you so very inconsiderate- 
ly charge them with. | 


But there is this misfortune attending this, FE! must attend all other systems of the 
same nature, that most of its regulations (the Code Noir) are inapplicable to the con- 
dition and situation of the colonies in America. In countries where slavery is estab- 
tished, the leading principle on which government is supported, is fear, or a sense of 

tat absolute coercive necessity, which leaving no choice of action, supersedes all 
- question of right. It is in vain to deny that such actually is and necessarily must be 
the case in all countries where Slavery is allowed. Every endeavour therefore to 
extend Positive rights to men in this state, as between one class of people and the 
ether, is an attempt to reconcile inherent contradictions, and to blend Principles to ge- 


ther which admit not of combination. Page 11. 
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This is what you ought to have thoroughly explained; as a planter, as a proprie- 


tor of slaves yourself, you should have employed your talents. in establishing the 
necessity of a system existing in the colonies : you should, by pointing out it's ne- 


cessity, have protected your countrymen against the aspersions of those, who, for 
these ten years past, have been endeavouring to ruin them; by proving the truth 


of what you assert: that, to be desirous of seeing the colonies under any other laws, 
but those already made, is aiming at the uniting of incoberent principles; then, you 
would have obtained the esteem of wise and worthy men, and had a just and lasting 
claim to the gratitude of the planters. 

It was so very easy for you, sir, to answer fully the declamations of the sect of the 


Amis des Neirs, and to convince all sensible and virtuous men whom they have mis- 


led, by presenting them with a true picture of the condition of the slaves, in our co- 
lonies, in opposition to that of the same men in Africa, and I will go still farther, 
with the condition of the day-labourers and peasants in Europe. Why did you not 
relate what happened in Africa, before the European repaired there for Negros to 
bring to our colonies, which is renewed every time a tedious sea war in Europe 
suspends that trade? Why did you not offer to your readers the contrast of the 


wretched subjects of the petty tyrants, who swarm in Africa, and who are ever engaged 
in wars? Why did you not speak of prisoners cruelly butchered by the conqueror,. 


before the European visited those countries, and of those same prisoners, brought now 


to the Antilles, on a plantation, the master of which, interested in their welfare, con- 


tinually watches for them; supplies that foresight, which nature has denied the Ne- 
gros; surrounds them with enjoyments, which attach them to the new country they 


inhabit, and assuages those sorrows, which always naturally remind them of their na- 


tive country; a master, in short, who is a second Providence for his slaves. These 
facts are strictly true, with regard to the French colonies ; and you pretend (but I 
know not on what ground) that the Negros are better treated in the English colo- 
nies. However, facts ought to have been fairly stated; they would have been. 
more welcome to the greatest part of your readers, than the metaphysical reason- 
ings of the friends of the Blacks, which they answer successfully enough. 

Doubtless, Sir, it was an action worthy of you, to convince the friends of the 
Blacks, and all the European philanthropists, of the injustice and exaggeration of 


fears which the word slavery causes among them, by enabling them to compare the 


condition of the free planters of Europe, with that of the slave planters in the colo- 
nies. You would have removed their anxiety, by pointing out the Negro as certain 


of his subsistence and that of his family; nursed during illness: free from care, and: 


— 


( 93 ) 
seeing old age approaching, unaccompanied with wretchedness and misery-: subject 


to labour, it is true, but comforted in repose, by enjoyments which the fears of 


futurity do not disturb. 

At St. Domingo, the Negro had a garden of kis own, which produced the sup- 
port of life: but, if dry weather, or any other accident, deprived him of its pro- 
duce, the planter supported him and his family. On every plantation, there was a 
warehouse of provisions, in case of scarcity : there likewise was an hospital, fur- 
nished with the best medicines, and a physician, who attended two or three times 
a week, and oftener, if required. The Negro, by working only a quarter of an hour 
each day in his garden, might bring up pigs, poultry, &c. &c. He was also allowed 
to have mares, which, in common with those of the plantations, brought him in a 
yearly income, which was entirely his own. 

If to these real facts you had added some observations, on the physical na- 
ture of the Negro's skin, which gives him an invaluable advantage in work over the 
White men; transpiration piercing with difficulty the cellular and greasy tissue 
which his epidermis covers, he preserves that moisture, necessary for his blood, and 
is not liable to the inflammatory and putrid diseases, which attack and prove fatal. 
to the Whites; in particular, to the Europeans, in whom the radical humidity is 
less retained, which renders their blood more inflammatory. If you had directed 


the notice of your readers to the moral character of the Negro, you would have 
convinced every unbiassed man: in the first place, that, in lieu of natives, the 
Negros were the only persons fit for such works, as the European establishments: 


under the Tropics and in the Antilles require. 2d. That men scarcely civilized, 


obliged to continual labour, in a climate averse to it, and in a number, which bears 
no proportion to the superintendants of that work, that these Negros were to be slaves- 


through necessity ; you would thus have set the nations and governments of Eu- 


rope in their true point of view, where the very nature of things placed them, 


in regard to their colonies, in the Antilles; that is to say, in the alternative of abso-: 
lately renouncing the advantages accruing to them, or of their supporting slavery. 

In short, you might have said, that the Negros were grown up children, with the 
wants of men; if you had made a proper use of those talents, which nature gave 
you, by observing them, you would have easily discovered that every childish pas- 


sion was implanted in their souls. Fickle, inconstant, vain, timid, fearful, jealous, 


generous; without foresight ; superstitious, and always guided by the 1mpulse of 
the moment: to these they unite all the vices of the slaves; lazy, gluttonous, 
thievish, liars, vindictive, as all weak beings are, injustice driving them to despair.. 


On the whole, you would have proved, that this race of men is naturally good: and if. 
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nature has denied them attention, observation, reflection, perseverance, and all the 
other advantages which give the Whites a superiority over them, she has ; roved' 
exceedingly kind to them in respect to climate , physical advantages, and even that of 
Ihe heart ; for, she has allowed them that exquisite sensibility for women, which makes 
man forget so many toils, and she has inspired them with he mos? tender aſfection for 
their children, which induces man to support every thing. You might have proved, 
Sir, that, if the Negros enjoy those advantages in their country, and on the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, though under the despotic and barbarous governments of the 
petty tyrants of that country, their happiness must be still greater in the sugar plan- 
tations, where the air, though in a like climate, is constantly refreshed by regular 
breezes; and where, having made hasty strides towards civilization, they partly 
enjoy the advantages of European customs, without losing those of their native cli- 
mates. You might have well represented their lot in Africa, and, comparing it with 
that which they enjoy, under very different masters, you might have enabled your 
readers, who are just, humane, and skilled in the knowledge of social life, to de- 
cide, that, every thing duly. considered, there were few people in general, more 
happy than the Negros in the colonies. 

I have travelled over the principal states of Europe, and paid great attention to 
the habits and customs of the common people. No people on earth have visited more 
foreign countries than the English ; the colonies have not remained unnoticed by 
them ; to the English traveller, therefore, in particular, do I appeal for the proof, 
that the Negro in the Antilles is not go wretched as the greatest part of the peasants 
in Europe. The Negro is no longer the slave he was in Africa, and subject to the 
arbitrary whims of a cruel tyrant, whose will, founded on caprice, was the only 
law; who is not even (as the planting colonist) defended against himself by personal 
interest, the acting principle of men in society. 

In the colonies, the Negro is a slave, according to the acceptation of the word; 
but he is, more properly speaking, what is called 2 servant in Europe : under the 
Jaws of a master, whose interest is attached, not only to his existence, but even to 
his happiness; under the laws of a master, who is himself subject to those of his 
country, and also subordinate to the ordinances of religion, morality, and public 
opinion. The Negro is, moreover, under the protection of general laws, which 
| are always awake to shelter him from that violence and cruelty, which might make 
an attempt on his life, 

If the reader hears, that, in the colonies, the slave becomes one of his master's 
family, is domes:icatcd therein, and looks upon himself to be a member of it, then 
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I-compare him, not with the-barbarous inhabitant of Africa, but with every descrip- 
tion of day-labourers and workmen in Europe, who are far greater slaves than the 
Negros: not the slaves of an individual, whose interest it is to protect them, and 
whose neglect of them is attended by loss on his side, doubly so, as he must make 
an advance to replace the loss of them; but with those who are really slaves, to ne- 
cessity and to work, which they often find great difficulty in getting. 

One of the chief reasons for the establishment of men in society, is, the inequality 
of their means of strength, activity of mind, and health, which requires their 
closer union and the mutual aid of each other; that the weak might reap advantages 
from the superiority of the strong: it is, in short, the inequality of their means, 
which has presc ribed to mankind an obedience to the laws of society, that they 
might be protected from oppression, want, jealousy, and idleness; in short, from 
all the misfortunes of a solitary being, and that he might the better enjoy all the 
blessings of Providence. Let the judicious observer reflect, whether it be the 
Negro or the peasant, the day-labourer or the European handicraft, who more en- 
joys the blessings of nature, through the channel of the laws of society. 

The Negro inhabits a country, the heat of which renders it useless for him to 
provide himself with that quantity of clothes so necessary in Europe; he is, there- 
fore, better able to regulate his motions. He 1s, by the climate, invited to enjoy 


pleasures little known among European peasants ; water and coolness are the Ne- 


gro's chief enjoyments. To the intense cold of Europe he is a stranger, he does 
not sit during a great part of the year, near a solitary fire. He enjoys more of 
himself, nor is he obliged, during his leisure hours, in summer time, to provide 
against the melancholy prospect, which presents itself, in the approaching winter, 
to the European peasant. 

The Negro's master is obliged to take care of, and support him and his family : 
in times of bad harvest or famine, he must be fed; and, if he 1s forced to labour, 
he need not be uneasy respecting the goodness of the harvest, as it is his master's 
business to look to that. 

The Negro, without the least inquietude for his own and family's support, enjoys 
tlie blessings of liſe under the most pleasant climate, and he has great plenty of 
good, wholesome, and varied food. | | 

If the Negro be ill, a physician belonging to the lantgtion; administers him 
every relief that benevolence can suggest. The best drugs, the best medecines, the 
most suitable regimen, a most commodious hospital, convince the Negro, that inte- 
rest and humanity induce the master to wish for his recovery, and that the greatest 
| K 
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care shall be taken of him. By no means uneasy about his family, futurity gives 
*him no anxiety, nor does it, in the least, add to his pains. 

The climate is favourable to the Negro's labour, which is never exceollinghy 
gfeat. The privation of the Negro's work for the next day, would prove a sure 
punishment to the planter in the colonies (as it cannot be done by another journey- 


man). His children's births are, for him, days of uninterrupted pleasure. If the 


Negro cannot work, he is fed, qupported, and maintained, as if he laboured, and with 
so much care, that his not working becomes for his master a real loss, which in- 
creases daily with his illness. 

The Negro has no notion of those ideas, which lege philanthropists. The 
word liberty, in the sense and acceptation of it in Europe, is of no value to him: he 
knows that he was born to work, he sees his master busy in the management of his 
plantation: he sees his master's anxieties to be far greater than his own; he is sub- 
missive through custom, habit, and weakness, to the most common laws of society, 
and wishes only to be protected by them, in consideration of his labour; he devotes it 
with pleasure, for the enjoyment of real happiness. A stranger to the 8 


wants of life, with rapture he enjoys pleasure, which he prefers to his life. 


was born an inconstant being ; an hour allowed him to work for himself, will = 
cure him ag many women as his passions require, and he loves his children to distrac- 
tion. After having enjoyed life in his youth, he sees old age approaching, unac- 
companied with cares, and never attended by those diseases, which the European 
peasants are overwhelmed with. 

His master loves and takes care of him; his companions respect him (for the Ne- 
gros bear to old age the highest deference) ; winter and hunger give him no uneasi- 
ness ; he sees, without any emotion of pain, an increase in his family : to his last 
moments, his master's interest requires, that every attention should be paid him, to 
convince his children that they will, in their turn, experience the same care, and 
that their old age will receive from his gratitude, the recompence and kindness due 
to their services. 'The labourers in the colonies are happy all their life time ; old age, 
especially, is to them a sure and comfortable port. 

I now leave to the discerning and judicious readers, the comparison of the condi- 
tion of the peasant with that of the Negro. 

The most simple observations on the nature of man, plainly evince, that he is born 
2 Slave to want, io labour, and of course to society. Climate and individual consti- 
tution have brought in some changes in the different societies, but every one of 
them has sooner or later adopted those laws, manners, and customs, which best suit 
them. The colonies of the Antilles, had attained that degree of prosperity, which 
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evidently proved that the regimen they pursued, was the best calculated for their 
happiness, and that abstractions and moral calculations, when compared with expe- 
rience, are very often absurd. 


T have therefore only to observe in this, that in all the French islands the general treat- 

ment of the slaves, is neither much better nor much worse, as far as I could observe, 
than in those of Great Britain. If any difference there is, I think that they are bet- 
ter clothed among the French, and allowed more animal food among the English. 
The prevalent notion that the French planters treat their Negros with greater hu- 
manity and tenderness than the British, I know to be groundless,—Page 11. 


Inform the public on what ground you assert, that the prevailing and general no- 
tions of the French treating their Negros more kindly than the English, are false. 
Produce your proofs : your mere thoughts are, by no means Sufficient to con- 
vince your readers. | 

You pretend to know yourself that the common opinion is ill-grounded : your 
knowledge is then owing to your own personal observations ; but, pray, when and 
where have you made them? Since you only made a stay of a few days at St. 
Domingo, without being able to repair to any habitation; no one being then al- 
lowed to go out of the town, wherein you landed. You surely do not intend to 
give your readers as exactly true, the observations you might have made during 
your residence in a town where nothing but disturbances and disorder prevailed. 
Detail then your knowledge with some proofs: but since you have published your 
pamphlet without any, I am under the necessity of requesting the notice of your rea- 
ders on your continual and inconsiderate propensity to impeach and decide on your 
bare assertion, and moreover to submit yourself to the verdict they must have already 
pronounced against you. 

If you wish to be acquainted with some of the reasons, which enabled the French 
to use their Negros far better and kinder than the English, give me leave to observe: 
Ist. That the planters by residing much more on their habitations, than the English, 


are thereby better acquainted with their Negros. 2d. The produce accruing from 


their land, being far greater, they are of course richer: and you ought to know that 
rich people are inclined to make all around them feel the benefit of their opulence. 
3d. The English overseers receiving less pay than the French have less means 
of making those expences, which the latter do at St. Domingo. 4th. In that island, 
the planters being possessed of a vast quantity of land, allow their Negros more 
ground for their private gardens, and a great plenty of water. If to these you add 


* » 


. : 


that the French planters from national character, are more willing than the English 
to communicate with their Negros, you will easily be convinced of the reasons 
which lead. every unbiassed mind to acknowledge that the Negros belonging to the 
French colonies are more kindly treated by their masters, who more usually reside 
on their plantations, than they are by English masters, who ate unacquainted with 
their Negros, on account of their mostly residing out of their colonies. * 


4 


Yet no candid person, who has had an opportunity of seemg the Negros m the French 
Island and of contrasting their condition wisth that of the peasantry in many parts of 
Europe, will think them by any means the most wretched of mankind. 

On the whole, if human life, in us best state is a combination of happiness and misery, and 
we are to consider that condition of political society as relatively good in which not- 
withstanding many disadvantages the lower classes are easily supplied with the 
means of healthy subsistence, and a general air of chearful content edness animates 
all ranks of people - where we behold opulent towns, plentiful markets, exten- 
sive commerce and increasing cultivation it must be pronounced that the govern- 
ment of the French part of St. Domingo (to whatever latent causes it might be owing) 
was not altogether so practically bad, as some of the circumstances that have been 
Stated might give room to imagine. With all the abuses arising from the licentiousness 
of power, the corruption of manners and the system of slavery, the seale evidently pre- 
ponderated on the favorable side, and in spite of political evils and private grievances 
the signs of public prosperity were every where visible,—Page 11. 


I have already mentioned the reasons of your assertions. You would have done 
much better by writing on this subject, since you had talents for it, and the power 
of truth brings you to that confession, which I have endeavoured to unfold. 

Why, Sir, a total stranger at St. Domingo, will you set-yourself up as a judge 
of those laws with which you are unacquainted, and instead of trusting to 
the observations which a little experience has allowed you to make, why do you at- 
tempt to establish an ideal theory, to confess afterwards, that facts are against your 
theory itself? The prosperity of St. Domingo, which you have yourself noticed, 
and you own to be obvious every where, ought to have convinced you that your 
notes were erroneous : why then, Sir, have you translated them? Why did you not 
wait until time and your own enquiries had made you acquainted with the latent 
causes you mention ? You would have easily discovered there was none ; but that 
you alone were mistaken in whatever you wrote on St. Domingo: since the prospe- 
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rity of that colony v was entirely owing to public and natural causes either of the soil, 
laws, or industry of its inhabitants. 


De meetings were held in spite of the governor, and resolutions passed declaratory of 
the right of the colonists to send deputies to the States-General. Deputies were accor- 
dingly elected for that purpose to the number of eighteen —CHAP. II. Page 14. 


Vou should have been informed that there were but very few meetings to chuse 
the deputies who were to be sent from St. Domingo to the States-General of France 
that many inhabitants first wished to consider whether it was useful to send any at 
all on this subje ; that many planters protested against that nomination, (I was of 
the number); that lists came from Europe ready made and were privately signed; 
that there were only 4,000 names written down, more than half of which had not 
been signed by the real persons. You should have been informed that the judicious 
inhabitants, and especially those of the South, were averse to the sending any depu- 
ty to the States-General, on account of such a measure being quite contrary to the 
interests of the colony, which being itself overwhelmed with debts of her own, had 
no business to interfere with those of France. They were sensible that eighteen 
deputies only were too few to gain an influence over an assembly, who knowing us 
to be rich, would not have failed to lay accordingly heavy taxes upon us. This 
was the motive, which induced several planters to protest against those lists for- 
warded through the colony, and which an inhabitant, express from Paris, handed 
about at St. Domingo. Whoever attempts to write on the revolution of a country 
ought to be perfectly acquainted with its very origin. 
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Some of these were young people sent thither for education, others were men of conside- 
rable property. 


| Unhappily there was too much to offer on : the part of the F 17. 


Be consistent with yourself. Sir, and do not advance that the Mulattoes were sent 
to Europe for education, that they were possessed of considerable property in the 
colonies, to say, a few lines afterwards, that unhappily they had great grievances to 
complain of. You are continually speaking of their misfortunes, and (as I have 
demonstrated) you only ground your reasoning on laws, either extin&, or ol 
which did not exist; and, finally, on mere fictitious facts. 2 k vt 


In this disposition of the people of France towards the inhabitants of their colonies in 
| 1 | 
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the Mist Indies, the national assembly on the 20th day of 2 ved 6 
© brated declaration of rigbis.— Page 17. 


To this ought to be ascribed all the — of the colonies ; the would-be 
philantropists must rejoice on hearing the very name of that day.. the 20th of Au- 
gust was the fatal day, when the destruction of St. Domingo and other colomes 
was pronounced ; and when were doomed to death more than 300,000 men of every 
colour, the greatest part of whom expired in the most excruciating torments. Such 
is the triumph of the reformers, and those miscreants who vainly attempt, by fool- 
ish abstractions, to bring men back to a pretended natural equality, which does not, 
nor ever did exist, and which it would be impossible for them to define. Are the 
ashes of the colony imbrued in the blood of so many unfortunate victims, not 
sufficient for their woeful experiments? and are not so many millions of men destroyed, 
by the poisonous doctrine they have propagated through the whole world, sufficient 
to prove the falshood of their principles, and the dreadful consequences which at- 
tended them? When and where will they at last stop their cruel rage against the 
human race ? 


To promulgate such lessons in the colonies as the declared sense of the supreme govern- 
ment was to subvert the whole system of their establishments, —Page 18. 


The pretended Rights of Man, which were quite absurd in Europe, were barbarous 
in the colonies, and have put the dagger and firebrand into the hands of the Mu- 
lattoes, who, afterwards, placed them in those of the Negros. These latter are still ig- 
norant of what was meant to be said to them ; but, what they feel, to a certainty, is, 
that they have lost very kind masters, who had for them a paternal tenderness, 
whereas they are now under the awe of tigers, who wantonly spill their blood, 
whenever they please. 


And this measure crowned the whole : they maintained that it was calculated to convert 
their peaceful and contented Negros into implacable enemies, and render the whole 
country a theatre of commotion and bloodshed,—Page 18. 


The Amis des Noirs certainly knew that the colony would be overthrown : but 


such was their wish; for, those pretended Amis des Noirs, who were downright Ja- 


cobins, were convinced that the first families of France had considerable property 


in the colonies, and they wished to destroy, at once, all the means ds thay might have 
to i their designs. 
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A retital of the conduct — of thee provinrial assemblies mond lend me tos 
much into detail. They differed greatly on many important questions. — Page 19. 


It is, however, in the conduct and ——— of the provincial assemblies, that 
an historian ought to look for the origin and causes of those disturbances, to the 
baneful effects of which was owing the devastation of the most flourishing colony. 
The discerning and judicious reader might also, perhaps, discover in those assem- 
blies, the motives which led to a proposal for the British government to take posses- 
sion of St. Domingo. | 


The Mulattoes determined to claim without delay the full benefit of all the privileges en- 
joyed by the Whites. Accordingly large bodies of them (the Mulatoes ) appeared in 
arms in different as of the country age K 


The first insurrections of the Mulattoes were immaterial, and very little to be 
feared ; none of them precisely knowing what they were to lay claim to. By claim - 
ing the rights of the Whites, what did they aim at? they had not the very first 
necessary notions to enable them to change their condition. The Mulattoes when 
they acted alone were beaten every where ; that race is cowardly, cruel, and too full 
of prejudices to succeed in any attempt. A few individuals, whatever may be 
gaid in their behalf, owed to circumstances, more than substantial talents, the de- 
gree of reputation they enjoyed. 


Monsieur Ferrand de Beaudidre, a magistrate at Petit Goave, was not $0 fortunate. 
This gentleman was unhappily enamoured of a Woman of Colour, to whom as sbe 
possessed a valuable plantation, he had offered marriage. Apprehensive that, by 
this step, he might be displaced from the magistracy— Page 2. | 


The unfortunate Mr, Ferrand de Beaudiere had not ated, as a magistrate, for 
almost six years before; he lived on his habitation near Petit Goave. He became 
enamoured of a pretty Woman of Colour ; and being more than 60 years old, and 
unable to obtain her otherwise than hy marrying her (though she was not rich, as 
you advance) he drew up the memorial which cost him his life, to lessen the preju- 
dice that would, if he had married her, have relegated him in the class of the Men 
of Colour. It must be observed, that Mr. Ferrand had been long before forced to 
give up his place as a magistrate. In general, he was looked on as a man of very 
little judgment. His love and partiality for that Quarteronne prompted him to write 
the memorial, which he presented to the Men of Colour, who were base enough to 


A 


confess that it was not their own, but that they had received it from him.— This is 
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strictly the truth; let it be contrasted with your assertions. 


In the mean while, intelligence was received in France of the temper of St. Domingo 
towards the mother country. The inhabitants were very generally represented as 
manifesting a disposition either to renounce their dependency, or to throw themselves 


under the protection of a foreign power, —Page 22. 


Why did you not enquire into the origin of those reports ? you would have dis- 
covered that, from the beginning of the disturbances, the wise inhabitants of the 
colony had foreseen the misfortune which awaited on St. Domingo, whose only re- 
source was, to be put under the protection of Great-Britain, that was interested in 
its preservation: for they were thoroughly convinced of a constant truth, which 
cannot be too often repeated, viz. that if St. Domingo Should be destroyed, the 
destruction of Jamaica would soon follow ; and that, in order to save its own colony, 
England ought to take possession of St. Domingo. 


It was said, that they were no longer Subje@t to the French empire, but n F an 
independent tate. — Page 23. 


9 freely own, that a few inhabitants seemed to aim at a state of independency ; 
but the opulence of the colony and its prosperity had misled some sanguine persons, 
who, thereby, much prolonged the salutary effects of the cares of those, who, wiser 
and better informed, wished to put it under the protection of Great-Britain. This 
diversity of opinion may be deemed one of the causes to which the overthrow of St. 
Domingo is owing ; for, had it been entirely delivered to the British government 
from the beginning of the disturbances in France and in the colony, its own im- 
portance would, no doubt, have merited and obtained those endeavours, which 


would have Ty saved and preserved it. 


The assembly concurred in Sentiment with the orator ; and one of their first measures 
was to relieve the People of Colour from the hardships to which they were subject 
under the nulitary jurisdiction: it was decreed that, in future, no greater duty should 
be required of them in the militia than from the Whites ; and the barsh authority, in 
particular, which the King's heutenants, majors, and aide-majors, commanding in 
the town, exercised over those people, was declared oppressive and illegal, —Page 25. 


I think, Sir, you pretend to prove by that proceeding of the colonial assembly, 


that the People of Colour were really very unhappy : the planters knew the contrary ; 
3 but, 
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but, either parents or relations to the Mulattoes, they wanted to increase both their 
happiness and fortune, which the French laws, in some circumstances, opposed. 


That occasioned great inconveniences in the colonies ; it is on that account that the 


object of the first deliberations of the assembly at St. Marc, was directed towards 
improving the condition of the Men of Colour, in several points, susceptible of it; 


auch as fixing the epoch when, as in the English colonies, the Man of Colour 
might cease being deemed an African; to find out means of enabling the Mulattoes 
to inherit their mothers' property, without being legitimated. As the momen- 
taneous residence of the Whites in the colony, had induced the inhabitants to 
suffer (as necessary under such a climate as the Antilles) the concubinage which was 
there practised; it seemed but just, that the offspring of such a connection should 
inherit their mothers property, which was forbidden by the law (called conzume of 
Paris) that regulated the colony. The laws of France e natural children 
from inheriting the effects of their parents. 

Humanity and true philanthropy, and a still more natural sentiment, had led many 
inhabitants, protecting the Men of Colour, to consider it just to find out some 
means of reconciling the prejudices necessary in the colonies, with the necessity of 
representing the Mulattoes in the assembly, either by allowing them to chuse, 
among the Whites, a certain number of deputies, or, in a still more direct way. I 
can assure you, that such a measure was a chief object of attention, and that the 
assembly was greatly inclined in behalf of the Men of Colour. 

It is true, that some King's lieutenants or town-majors, exercised over the People 
of Colour an oppressive authority, by compelling some of those serving in 


the cavalry to be on duty for the service, respecting the communications between 


the several commanders ; and custom, not law, had prescribed that a Man of Co- 
lour should be on guard at every King's officer who had the command. 
In the overthrow of all former notions and ideas, which took place in the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, it seems hat all departmental assemblies, surprised 
at their new and sudden power, sought to make a trial of it, against the ancient 
authorities, by plaguing and tormenting them : this is the usual and natural mode of 
proceeding in a revolution. | > 
The assembly of St. Domingo itself was not free from such folly; and the aver- 
sion they had imbibed, in the colony, 7o the marine minister, who had till then 
governed it, added to the hatred all the inhabitants bore to the intendant of the co- 
lony, (Mr. de Marbois,) caused an exaggeration in the lawful subjects of grievances, 
and induced the assembly of St. Marc to issue the decree which you mention. 
| * 
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Some military officers certainly deserved it, but the ayersion to a few of them, and 
especially the desire of shewing some regard to, and attention for ameliorating the 
condition of the People of Colour, led the assembly to make it general against every 
King's commander. 


The EP Leopard was brought from Port-au-Prince to St. Mare for the same purpose 
(to proted the representatives .— Page 35. 


You are, Sir, but very ill informed respecting the truth of this fact. The arrival 
of the Leopard at St. Marc was a very extraordinary event in the history of St. Do- 
mingo, the. particulars of which are too long to be here related ; but I can affirm, 


that this ship, far from landing with a view of protecting the assembly, threw it 
into à real panic. It was one of those many astonishing occurrences, which have 


taken place since the Revolution, and seem to have brought it forward, in every 


respect. The embarkation of the assembly on board that ship, was neither less sur- 


prising nor less unforeseen. As one of those members who were on board, I ouglit to 


know every particular concerning it. I assure you, that the arrival of the Leopard was 
quite unexpected. That ship was so far unable to protect the assembly, that it was 
impossible for her to come into the bay of St. Marc. No human power could pos- 


sibly have saved her, if a South wind had risen. I shall only tell you, that, if you 
had wished to get true information, you would have been told, that the ship came to 
the entrance of St. Marc's bay, to give the assembly notice of her departure for 
France, and to wait under sail for her dispatches to the King and the National As- 
sembly ; and that what followed was in consequence of the fear which seized on 
Some of the members of the assembly, and that such an event was neither foreseen, 
nor even probable. 


1 


Here it was that he first learnt ¶Ogò) the miseries of his condition, the cruel wrongs 
and contumelies io which he and all his Mulatto brethren were exposed in the Mest 
Indies, and the monstrous In tries and absurdity of that prejudice CHAP. IV. 
Page 414. 


The Amis des Noirs, may ascribe to themselves alone 957 misfortunes, whose 
brain they had turned. But how could that young man help being deceived, 
when even hon, sir, who are both a colonist and planter of Jamaica, (which is about 


thirty leagues distant from St. Domingo), have yourself been deceived so far, as to 
advance and repeat vague and groundless facts, at a time when the prejudices of the 


colonies contributed to the preservation of your property? Ogè may have been de- 
ceived, but ought you, sir, to have been so yourself ? 
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De first white man that fell in their way they murdered on the spot : a second of the 
name of Sicard met the same fate; and it is related that their cruelty towards such 
gersons of their own complexion as reſused to join in the revolt, was extreme; a Mu- 
latio man of some property being urged to follow them, pointed to Jus wife and Six 
children, assigning the largeness of his family as a motive for wishing to remain quiet. 
This conduct was considered as contumacious, and it is asserted that not only the man 
himself, but the whole of his family were massacred without mercy. —Page 44. 


Such is, Sir, the effect of the exaggerations of those who, being little acquainted 
with men, presume to destroy the sacred principles and basis on which societies re- 
pose. Such is the dagger put into the hands of those, whom the reformers so ar- 
dently wished to impose on. The murder of the unfortunate Sicard was owing to 
the hatred of a prejudice ; but, when the ill-fated Mulatto, pointing to his wife and siv 
children, and, no doubt, alledging his age, met the same fate, in whose blood have 
the monsters imbrued their hands? In their own, in that of a Mulatto, like them- 
selves, who was without arms and defenceless. 

What opinion ought to entertain of you all the White children, who have lost their 
fathers and mothers ? What ought to think the fathers who have lost / heir children, and 
all those who are reduced to all the horrors of want and misery, mournfully lamenting 
the death of their friends and relations ? What ought to think all those, who over- 
whelmed by the atrocities, which they fell victims to, read in your pamphlet, that 
the misfortunes of the Men of Colour were such that Oge and his associates could not 
help being revenged on those by whom they were exceedingly oppressed. By your 
groundless assertions, you are yourself guilty lowards them and your country, whose 
subjects they are now, as well as you: the public will judge. 
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They soon invested the camp of the revolters, who made less resislance than might have 
been expected from men iu their desperate circunistaucts. Page 44. 


—— — 


— 


Had you been exact in considering the conduct of the Men of Colour under 
every circumstance, you would easily have discovered that the foundation of their 
character is a mixture of every vice, governed by cowardice; the little resistance 
which astonishes you in men who, at the moment you describe them, were sur— 
rounded by the Whites, sullied already by the most atrocious crimes, and having 
every thing to fear, suffered themselves to be carried off with less resistance than in 
fact one might have expected; every thing should have convinced you of a great 
truth, which 1s, that in what was executed on the part of the Men of Colour, nothing Wl 
of importance was done by them, ; 1 
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The Mulattoes have in general more finesse and 9 OO than the Negros : they 
have moreover a barbarous and ferocious character, which displays itself on all oc- 
casions. It is from a thousand proofs, which I offer to produce, that J declare, that 
almost all the atrocious acts which have been committed at St. Domingo since the 
Revolution, have been advised, commanded, and still more frequently executed, by 


the Mulattoes; this proves more than any thing their cowardice, although cowards 


are always cruel, Few instances of kindness and humanity in them can be adduced 
in exception to this rule, whilst many may be cited of the Negros towards their mas- 
ters or towards the Whites. 

The Negro is by far more simple than the Man of Colour; but he is braver, mor- 
feeling, and more generous. It may be said with truth that few traits of barbarity 
can be imputed to the Negros. In general they are courageous, and very suscep- 
tible of attachment; they often suffer themselves to be killed, if they cannot es- 
cape with their chief, rather than surrender themselves or desert him. 


But Rigaud, the leader of the Mulattoes in that quarter, openly declared that it was a 


 transient and deceitful calm, and that no peace would be permanent, until one class of 
people had exterminated the other, —Page 46. 


Rigaud has unmasked the grand secret of the Amis des Noirs. A vain prejudice ' 
could not be the cause of this hatred : the destruction of the colony was the plan 
which had been devised, as tending to deprive the Emigrants of the means of pre- 
venting the accomplishment of the Revolution in France. 'The Jacobins and their 
disciples knew much better than the Mulattoes, that it was impossible the colony 
could subsist without the Whites; and the Mulattoes were ignorant enough not to 
perceive that their small number could not keep the Negros of the colony in subjec- 
tion; and that their weakness would soon engage the Negros, who hate them much 
more than the IVhites, to destroy them. They did not discover this truth till it was 
too late. | | | 

It is proper to observe here, that the Men of Colour were more severe towards 
their Negros than ever the Whites had been towards them; and in general the 
greatest threat that was pronounced against a slave, was, that he should be sold to 
a Mulatto. In short it was the greatest punishment he could be made to endure. 

The Mulattoes, too vain and too ignorant, in thinking as Rigaud (even admitting 
all their successes to be comp lete did not perceive that they were putting an end 
to their political existence; for, had they succeeded in destroying the Whites, 
they would have found themselves in less than twenty years incorporated with the - 


Negros, 
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Negros, and -the few that might have escaped the vengeance of the Whites or 
the hatred of the Negros, would have seen their first offspring of a colour, entirely 
different from themselves. The design of Rigaud which you mention was absurd ; 
because he knew the small number of his comrades. By what you even say you 
must consider him as pronouncing his ewn death; the White planters were more 
than three times sufficient in number and courage, as well as talents, to destroy the 
whole race of the Men of Colour, if the Negros had not been called to join them. 

But if the Men of Colour were incapable of making all these reflexions, he inno- 
vators, the Amis des Noirs, reflected for them, and troops of Jacobins, particularly 
monsters called civil commissioners, were sent from Europe. It is them, it is the 
Whites, who would have completed the destruction of the colony, and not the Mu- 
lattoes. | 


A sentence, on which it was impossible to reflect, but with mingled emotion of shame, 
Sympathy, indignation, and horror,—Page 47. 


The sentence against Ogé may appear severe to a man ignorant of the hotrors 
that have taken place at St. Domingo and the crimes this young man committed. 
But you, Sir, admit all that accompanied his revolt; and you know, that by 
all the laws in the universe, the murderer is condemned to death. How many mur- 
ders had not Oge either committed or caused to be committed ? In what respect 
was his punishment a disgrace to his country ? How can it inspire horror, since he 
only underwent the penalties by which the law punished murderers, incendiaries, 
and in fine those, who, like Oge and his accomplices, had made their wretched vic- 
tims suffer more than a thousand deaths. 

Consult the father who has escaped the massacre of his family! Consult the nu- 
merous families ruined by the ridiculous vanity of the Mulattoes and the absurd 
principles of the innovators! Consult the children who have lost their parents, 
and who, ruined and wandering in countries far distant from their heritage, are in- 
cessantly cursing the crimes for which Oge and his accomplices have been punished ! 
Unite, Sir, with all good and sensible men in eternally execrating the monsters who 
have instilled into the atrocious minds of the Men of Colour all the crimes which 
desolate the zone under which your fortune lies; and, above all, do not augment the 
wretchedness of my unfortunate countrymen by suffering them to feel that they 
have found in you more tenderness towards their tormentors than for their 
disasters! Oh colonist Oh planter ! do not attenuate the crime in the Man 
of Colour, by giving him reason to think that he may find minds in Europe that 
comprehend not the extent of his cruelties ! 
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Barnave alone (hitherto the most formidable opponent to the prejudices and pre 
tensions of the colonists) avowed his conviction that any further interference of the 
mother country in the question between the White and the coloured people would be 
productive of fatal consequences. Such an opinion was entitled to greater respect as 
coming from a man who as president of the colonial committee must be supposed to 
have acquired an intimate knowledge of the subjef, but he was heard without con- 


vidion —CHAP. V. Page 58. 


This is, Sir, what ought to be repeated e every day, and ina different manner, to 
the pretended philantropists of Europe, particularly to the cruel Amis des Nozrs, and 
still more to every government. The distinguished but misapplied talents of this 


young man were too generally known not to occasion profound reflexions concerning 


the confession which the force of truth extorted from him: which was, that the 
mother country ought not to be desirous of regulating the laws of the colonies, nor to 
interfere with the laws establisbed between the different colours of men that inhabit 
them. We ought never to cease repeating, that ihose in Europe who are the best 
informed concerning the affairs of the colonies, know but little what concerns them, 
and are as much filled with prejudices against them as Barnave was ; who, being 
president of the colonial committee, was at last obliged to admit it, after all his ef. 
forts to the contrary. 


Let the colonies perish, aid Roberspierre, rather than Sacrifice one iota of our prin- 
ceiples.— Page 61. 


Thus then the grand plan of the Amis des Noirs is s known. Let the colonies perish 


Sooner than their new principles! What, Sir, being a colonist and planter yourself, 
have you not discovered all the barbarity contained in this impudent and cruel con- 
fession ? Why has not your indignation against those who sought to send you, your 
family, your friends and your countrymen to the grave, given your soul all the energy 
necessary to undecerve the universe concerning this tribe of persecutors, who, in one 


word, have indifferently devoted to destruction all the colonies and their unfortunate 


inhabitants? 


Some of the ladies (as I was told) even ridiculed with a great deal of unseemly 
mirth he sympathy maniftsted by the English at the ae, of the wretched cri- 
minals, -CHAP. VI. Page 78. 


This then is the gratitude you offer to those inhabitants who, in the height of 
misfortune, received you with g eagerness ! 
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What ! you have been a husband and a father ! you have friends and fellow-ativens, 
and yet can have been unfeeling enongh in the midst of this deluge of disasters that 
overwhelmed the Cape, and of which you were witness, to employ your time in se- 


| lecting a barbarous aspersion ! Instead of sharing the calamities of those that sur- 
rounded you, you have lived secure enough in the midst of so many misfortunes to 


draw from them a calumny which you have since reflected upon so little as to ven- 
ture to print. 2 | 

I will appeal to all disinterested and feeling men, and tell them hat amongst the 
unhappy people at the Cape, in the midst of whom was Mr. BRYAN EDwarDs, ere 
was not one that had not lost a father, a mother, a brother, a sister, or some friend or 
relation. Almost all had lost their property, and yet they received him with kindness and 
eagerness. The father forgot the death of his children, the child the loss of its parents; 
the husband the loss of a wife, perhaps dead, dishonoured in the arms of the monsters ; 
the disconsolate mother forgot for a while the loss of ber daughters, delivered up to a 
ghousand torments more cruel far than death. But they forgot every thing, both 
the loss of their families and fortunes, in order to receive and welcome a stran- 
ger from a generous nation! In the midst of so much aſfliction, this stranger, cold 
to the miseries and wretchedness of their situation, which he knew could not reach him, 
employed himself in slandering the women ! | | 

Let those to whom I have appealed, judge. 


That the whole body of the latter in St. Domingo had solid ground of complaint and 

dlissatisfaction, cannot be denied. There is a point at which of pression Sometimes 
arrives, when forbearance under it ceases to be a virtue : and I should readily have 
admitted that the afual situation and condition of the Mulatloes in the French 
islands, would have made resistance a duty, if it did not appear from what I have 
already related, that the redress of their grieVances occupied the very first delibera- 
tion of the first General Assembly of representatives that ever met in St, Domungs. 
—CHAP. VII. Page 81. 8 | 


I have already answered what you advance; I here again request the proofs of 


what you venture to write, and I repeat, as 1 have already proved it, that the Mu- 
lattoes were more happy in the French than in the English islands. I wish for no 
other proof than your own words (in confessing that they had great property), 
and what you here add proves still more that the principles and attachment of the 
Whites were very favourable to the Men of Colour. Never did the annals of any 
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( 48 ) | 
people furnish proofs of ingratitude equal to that of the Mulattoes towards their be- 
nefactors, all of whom where either their hugs 7 relatives. 


It was the Mulatto people . who were the hard hearted laid maul to the | 
Negros. Page 82. 


Philanthropists! answer, yourselves, one of the most ardent friends of the Mulat- 
toes.—I am ignorant, Sir, of the proofs you have to support this assertion, and whe- 
ther they give you greater reason to expect to be believed, than those you have hi- 
therto made use of in your work. But I will answer for it, that what you say is 
very true; twenty years experience has convinced me of it. The following are the 
reasons which the Men of Colour gave, and still give, for their conduct towards 
their slaves; namely, that they know the Negros better than we do, and that they 
are better acquainted with all their wickedness and vices, having more inter- 
course with them, and having been bred up with them. The fact is, the Mu- 
lattoes mistake the hatred and disgust the Negros have to serve them, for charac- 
teristical vices. But the Men of Colour are too ignorant, and too little accus- 
tomed to reflexion, to discover in the human heart the justice of the impatience and 
horror of the Negros towards them, who see them freed from slavery, in order to 


become their masters, only through the libertine caprice of the common master, who 
is the White. 


The Negros apprized that it was only through the agency of the Mulattoes, and the con- 
nexions of those people in France, they could obtain a regular supply of arms and a am- 
qunition, forgot or suspended their ancient animosities.— Page 86. 


You here admit, Sir, of what I have said in the preceding remark, and I will an- 
swer for it, there has been no change in the hatred and animosities which exist be- 
tween these two classes of men; I have proofs too numerous to state here. I shall 


perhaps have an opportunity at some future period, to lay them before the public-in 
the History of St. Domingo. 


And publicly declared (the Mulattoes) that one party or the other, themselves * the 


Whites, must be utterly destroyed and exterminated. There was no longer they said 
an alternative, —Page 91. 


This declaration is a repetition of Rigaud's, which I have previously answered. 
I shall add here, that the Mulattoes have already acknowledged the error into 


which 


649) 


which they had been plunged, and that they felt their own destruction ap- 
proaching. Those that remain employ their power in amassing great fortunes, that 
they in their turn may escape; none of them expecting to remain in the colonies 
after their own declaration, which will be certainly executed, whatever may 
be the fate of the colonies, though not so cruelly as you relate; but it will be 
absolutely necessary that they quit it, if they should not succeed in exterminating 
the Whites, and still more so if the Negros were left to themselves and continued 
free; for they would very speedily massacre them all. 


And all parties as well among the Republicans and the Royalists, concurred on 


this occasion, in rept WR the folly and iniquity of the measure, —CHAP. VIII. 
Page 110. 


The civil commissioners Polverel, Santhonax and Ailhaud, had quitted France, 
charged by the Jacobins and the Amis des Noirs, to do every thing in their power to 
introduce this measure. The inhabitants of all parts were much surprised when it 
happened, although they were forewarned by many. I had wrote to the colony ever 
since 1792, that this was the plan entrusted to those men sent to the colony. Vi- 
gorous measures might have been employed to prevent it ; they were pointed out : the 
number of ships, troops, &c. were described; but that mad brained spirit that ac- 
companied every thing that was done to prevent the evils of the Revolution, at- 
tended this circumstance as well as many others. You might have known that the 
colony had again been informed four months previous to the arrival of the civil 
commissioners, and have said, that it was the difference of parties that contributed 
most to prevent the effects of the measures pointed out and prepared. You ought 
to have mentioned the surprise of the Men of Colour when they learnt that they 
| had been tricked by the Amis des Noirs, and that they only served as adive instru- 


ments for executing their destructive plan; but it was too late, every thing ceded 
to the torrent, 


In the mean while the new governor (d Esparbes) began to manifest some signs of dis: 
Salisfa@ion and impatience, —Page 111. 


The unfortunate Count d'Esparbes, was the most incapable man to govern a co- 
lony like St. Domingo, particularly during a Revolution. The civil commissioners 
knew it well: this was the reason they demanded him. But if this general had had 
the smallest portion of talents, necessary for his situation, the civil emmissaries 
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would have been caught in their own net. It was proposed to Count d'Esparbes 
to have them arrested, and this might have been done, at the time it was proposed; 


in twenty-four hours after it was too late, he was seized himself and r 
embarked. 


To one of these gentlemen I am indebted, for more valuable and extensive information, 
than I have been able to collect through any other channel. — Note d. Page 112. 


I have already, Sir, answered your pretended collection of materials relative to the 
History of St. Domingo, and its Revolution. I have only got through a third 
part of your work, and the reader is capable of judging of the value and extent of 
these materials. I shall again prove how much you wanted new ones, particularly 
in the inaccuracy of those you have made use of, and how much wiser it would have 
been in you, to postpone the execution of a work, which you will certainly regret 
having published, since it will cause you to be reproached with a wivUlity which 
neither becomes your situation, nor the subject you treat of. 

I cannot refrain from giving my readers a proof how few the materials were that 
you have succeeded in collecting at St. Domingo, by telling them, that during your 
stay there, you even neglected to procure a good map of the island, to adorn your 
work with; but, in order to supply the defect, you have taken Fader's, even with- 
out his permission. Your printer is now at law with him upon the subject. Im- 
perfect as this map is, it is the most correct thing in your work : we may suppose 
that had he been at St. Domingo, he would doubtless have procured one more ex- 


act. Since you, Sir, wished to write concerning the island, why did not you pro- 
vide yourself with one? 


On the 10th of June 1793, the civil commissioners having reduced Port au Prince, and 
Jacmel arrived at the Cape.—Page 114. 


Being desirous of writing concerning the History of the Colony of St. Domingo, 
and its Revolution, you ought to have here stated what these civil commissioners 
were, and to have fixed the opinion of your readers respecting their character and 
talents ; for they had a great deal of both. | 
As they had conquered Port-au-Prince by their courage, it was your duty, even 
for the honour of the Britisb arms, to speak of their energy, since these very congue- 
rors of Port-au-Prince were obliged 10 abandon it to the English, without having 


fired a single gun, and that they not only fed from that town, but from the whole 
colony. | 


(- 81 )- 

In stating what you ought to have said, I do not pretend to give now the history 
of the colony; you may judge, and you will judge still better, as well as our readers, 
whether I shall be capable of it when the time comes. In the mean time, I shall 
continue, as briefly as possible, to answer all your errors. My answers shall be dic- 


tated by the n 1 have of facts, as having been an active and advising 
WIHNESS. S 


There existed, it seems a decree of the National Assembly, enacting that no proprietor 
of an estate in the West Indies, should hold the government of a colony, wherein his 
estate was situated. Page 114. 


Lou might easily have learned from the first proprietor and inhabitant of St. Do- 
mingo, that the law which you seem to think was made by the National Assembly, 
was, on the contrary, made by the French Monarch; you might have been easily 
informed, that this law prohibited a governor- general from holding any estate or 
plantation in the colony he governed; you might have observed, that this was a 
precaution taken by the old government to prevent injustice, which a general, be- 
ing a planter, might have been tempted to commit against his neighbours. 


The proclamations which they published from time to time in palliation of their conduct, 
manifest a consciousness of guilt, which could not be suppressed, and form a record 


of their villainies, for which the day of retribution awaits, but still lingers to over- 
take them. —Page 117. 


You have published your work in March, 1797, and you here still write your 
predictions. You are even unacquainted with the most simple facts, relative to the 
history you have publighed. The great criminals Polverel and Santhonax, not only 
escaped punishment, but on the contrary were declared free from blame. You do 
not state the reason, which 1s by far more certain than your prophecy. It is the 
treasures they carried off with them, those they sent to North America, and to 
France. This is what has destroyed your prediction, whch is so far from being ful- 


filled, that Santhonax was sent back in triumph to the colony he had astonished 


with his barbarity ; and your note is as surprising, as your prophecy is false, for you 
there make Polverel die in some part of St. Domingo, when he died in France in the 
midst of his friends and comforted by medical art; tranquil in appearance, but a 
victim to excessive pains, the consequence of his excesses at St. Domingo; aud 
doubtless a prey to remorse, if it were possible for such a man to have any. 
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There is not a single colonist, but what could have informed you of thesggarticu- 
lars, which a man, desirous of writing the history of their country, ought at least to 
know as well as them. 


Nevertheless it appears certain that the. population of the Whites has been entirely de- 
stroyed, and that not a single White was left at the Cape; it is estimated that if 12 
or 1500 persons were saved, it was more than could have been expected, Note, 
relative to the event of the Cape, —Fage 121. 


I beg of you, Sir, to notice what you say here, and which you declare to 
have received from a person in whose veracity you place the greatest confidence. 


You admit that the population of the Whites 1s destroyed. The period is very es- 


sential; this was before my arrival at Jamaica, before I began the necessary opera- 
tions for putting the English in possession of the colony, and you allow that there 
remained not a single White at the Cape. For a long time past there were scarcely 


any upon the plantations belonging to this dependency. You will perceive by the 


succeeding answers, that you are not accurate in saying that no Whites remained 
there. It had certainly nearly caused their total flight; but it did not happen 
all at once. You will remember the state of the town, and the wish of the 


commissioners to call in the brigands. In short you at least admit that the popu- 


lation of Whites has been destroyed there. Tou will, however, soon bring 
them to life again, in order to to prove how wrong it was to propose to under- 
take to put the English in possession of this fine colony. 


The possessions of France in this noble island were considered as the garden of the West 
Indies; and for beautiful scenery, richness of soil, salubrity and variety of climate, 
might justly be deemed the paradise of the new world, CHAP. IX. Page 123. 


If, having well reflected on the truths contained in this paragraph of your book, 
you had deduced the necessary consequences, being a colonist and proprietor of a 
plantation, and consequently capable of judging of the advantage of such an impor- 
tant colony to the mother country, you had, as a legislator, considered its 
interests, you ought to have felt the advantages Great-Britain would derive 
from keeping possession of St. Domingo, which has been delivered up to her by 
such unforeseen and favourable events. Had you employed your talents in stating 
the immense advantages which must result to her from this possession, you would 
have consoled and re-animated the hopes of the planters in the different Windward 
Islands, the soil of which being dried up, exhausted, and swept away, by the rains, 

no 


(086 


no longer repays their labour the advantages heir mdusiry merits, and which 10e 
extent of their capitals requires. You might have shewn them the paradise of the new 
world, St. Domingo, as a promised land, which waited only their arrival in order 
to triple their fortunes, and double the activity of the manufactures and commerce 
of England. You needed only, Sir, to have allowed yourself to have been guided by 


truth, which wrests from you the true and precious confession you here make, and 


which I shall make use of hereafter. 


Of the territories which remained exclusively in possession of the original conquerors, the 
| Spaniards, my information is very imperfect.— Page 123. 


Why, Sir, have you undertaken what was beyond your power to perform? Be- 
cause you have written the History of Jamaica and the English Windward Islands, 
was it necessary that you should write the History of St. Domingo; and that, by 
referring to such imperfect materials as you acknowledge you possess, you should risk 
the reputation you may have acquired by publishing the fables or tales that have been 
| given you by two or three individuals, who were perhaps interested in deceiving 
you ? Can we imagine, that all you really say concerning the History of St. Domingo 
can be contained in a dozen pages? You ought never to have written concerning 
this colony, as you are in the same situation with respect to the French part of St. 
Domingo, as you acknowledge yourself to be respecting the Spanish; that is to 
say, you absolutely know nothing about it; for certainly what you say concern- 
ing it amounts to nothing, when it is known, that the size of the French part is 
only half the size of that called the Spanish; that the latter is more fertile than 
the French part, and only wants cultivators, without being, as you say, and seem 
to believe, covered with wild beasts without masters. The Spanish inhabitants own 
the lands upon which they have Hates or Corails ſor their beasts and herds of 
horned cattle and horses, which are all marked and perfectly known, and with 
which they carried on a very considerable trade with the French part. 

These noble plains only want culti vators, in order to repay 4 hundred fold the ad- 
vances that may be made on them. This is what, in an intelligent work, you 
might have set forth, supported, and demonstrated. You would then have been the 
true friend of man; your labours would have been useful, and far from being dan- 


gerous, they would moreover have been instructive to your readers, instead of 
giving them ideas replete with en . ett 
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( 54 ) 
The Buccancers.— Page 124, 


Jou speak of the Buccaneers, in order to support the common passages, which 
you repeat after so many others, and which you wish should avail as a proof of the 
punishment of the cruel Spaniards. But it is not the Buccaneers who have punished 
the Spaniards ; it is the Freebooters, who have retaken a part of the gold from 
these harbarous conquerors ; which, in the very heart of St. Domingo, they tore 
from the unhappy inhabitants that peopled these countries. The Buccaneers were 
the first Europeans who sought to establish, and did establish themselves in St. Do- 
mingo, after the Spaniards ; but all were or had been Freebooters ; and it is parti- 
cularly by sea, that their exploits have been (with so much reason) celebrated: for 
their conquests upon the continent, were only the consequences of their maritime 
expeditions. It was long after, that they established themselves at Port-de- 
Paix, and become Buccaneers, a name which originated from their custom of 
drying up their meat slowly, over a fire made with green wood, thence called 
Boucan, a custom that is still in use amongst the Spaniards, 

They did not follow those great pursuits in hunting, which ALS! them with 
$ubsistence and commerce, until freebooting became less productive. They never 
aftacked the Spaniards by land, but for the purpose of pillaging their ports with 
their fleets. At St. Domingo, they were fixed too far from their establishments ; 
they only fought when the huntsmen of the two nations met each other. 


They consisted originally of a body of French and English planters, whom in the year 
1629 4 Spanish armament had expelled from the island of St. Christopher.—Page 
124 | 


I am far from approving of the barbarities of the Spaniards ; but, according to the 
custom of those times, they took possession of the Antilles they had discovered, and 
where they had formed more or less establishments, I approve of, and admire the 
courage of the Freebooters, who attacked them; but I do not admit, like you, Sir, 
that their right was founded in justice. It is unbecoming @ philantbropic Bistorian 

to make right consist in power, The Spaniards became masters of the Antilles, 
through a cruel barbarity; but the Freebooters, who attacked them their with 80 
much bravery, were not the avengers descended from the Caribbees, and the abori- 
gines of these countries; and the defence of the Spaniards against thase who at- 
tacked them was legitimate. An historian should not, by his reflections, establish 
such dangerous principles in an age, and at a time when their falsity have almost over- 
turned and brought Europe to the brink of ruin, 
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If the gevernment of Spain had been actuated at this time by motives of wisdom, it 
would indeed bave left those poor people to range over the wilderness unmolested.— 
Page 125. 


You certainly, Sir, are very little acquainted with the human heart, and have re- 
flected very little upon the species of men of which the enterprising people called 
Free booters and Buccaneers were composed; since, forgetting the state in which Eu- 
rope then was, and the courage and passions which guided these surprising adven- 
turers, you above all forget their history; for you make them to be peaceable hunts- 
men, that might have been allowed to rove about the Antilles, without recollecting 
the nature and basis of the plans and projects which made these extraordinary men 
undertake every thing. It was the desire of seizing upon the treasure which the 
Spaniards had found in the new world: It was the Freebooters that attacked and 
the Spaniards that defended. They were obliged to support this war in spite of 
themselves ; and to have suffered the Buccaneers to rove about the Antilles, would 
have been giving them the desire and means of seizing upon what might have suited 
them. JI, notwithstanding this cruel war, which lasted fifty years, the Freebooters, 
become Buccaneers, had compelled Spain to cede a part of St. Domingo, what 
might they not have done, had they been left masters to ravage every thing ? 


From a parly of these adventurers (chiefly natives of Normandy) the French colony 
in St. Domingo derived its origin. By what means they were induced to separate 
from their associates in danger, 19 relinquish the gratification of revenge and ava- 
rice, and exchange the tumults of war for the temperate occupation of husbandry, it 
is neither within my province nor ability to explain, —Page 127. 


The history of the Freebooters, imperfect as it is, would have given you that in- 
formation which you pretend it is not your business to possess, Who then has com- 
pelled you to write concerning that of St. Domingo? The duty of an author is 
to instruct for the sake of his reputation, if it is not for the trouble and expence 
his readers have been at to buy and read his book ; they ought not to be deceived 
by a pompous title, in order to be told in the course of the work, that he has not 
the means of Keeping his promise. You might easily have learnt, that the increase 
of the Freebooters, their wounded, their children, the advantages of their victo- 
nies, their truces, and the habit of hunting in the island, were the causes of their 
establishment : every thing would have given you the necessary clue for discovering 
the reasons which first induced the Freebooters to establish themselves as Bucca- 
neers at St. Domingo, and afterwards as cultivators. Pori- de-Paix which they had 
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"frequented since their arrival at La Tortue, was the first place they inhabited. The 
terror they inspired caused the principal Spanish planters to retire and settle upon 
the continent, and the rest to abandon those parts lying at a distance from the capi- 


tal of the island. You might have easily known that at the Peace of Ryswick, the 


Freebooters or Buccaneers were settled in the bay called Liguana, whence LEogane 
derives its name. They were numerous at Petit-Goave, &c. These first begin- 
nings are known to all the Creoles and planters of St. Domingo. Besides, if you 
were desirous of writing the history of this colony, you ought to have done every 
thing to inform yourself of the earliest foundation of the country concerning which 
you wish to write, in order that you may not say to the readers who have purchased 
your book, I have not the ability to inform you. The reader deceived by your 
pretended views, was not the dupe of his own vanity ; he became a dupe to yours, 


because you were desirous of writing concerning what you avow yourself ignorant 
of. 8 e 


Of the towns and harbours in the Northern | provinces the chief were chose of Cape Fran- 


gois, Fort Dauphin, Port Pais, and Cape St. Nicolas. I shall treat only of the first 
and the last.—Page 130. 


In the preceding paragraph you confess you have not the knowledge necessary for 
the information of your readers ; in this you tell them you will not speak of two of 
the principal divisions of the Northern parts of the French colony; why then have you 
written, or if you wished to write, why not consult people in a situation to give you 
the information you want? You should have known that Fort Dauphin in particu- 
lar is a quarter very important on account of its productions, its situation, &c. Port- 
de-Paix deserved your attention the more as being the first establishment of the Buc- 
caneers in the island, and the place where the republican forces in the Northern part 
assembled under the command of Laveaux, in order to oppose the English forces. 


The Jesuits“ College converted (after the revolution) into a government house, and 
place of meeting for the colonial and provincial assemblies.— Page 131. 


I should not stop, Sir, to expose the trifling errors with which your book abounds, 
did I not think it necessary to put your readers upon their guard against assertions 
of very different moment. I must tell you then, that since the extinction of the 
Jesuits in France, their house, which was not à college but à convent, is become 
the government ; and it was in this house that the goyernor, in 1783, had the honour 


of receiving his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, which was long before the 
revolution. 7 
7 


( 57 ) 
It was built at the foot of a mountain called le Haut du Cap.— Page 131. 


The town called Cap Frangois was, and what remains of it is still, built upon a 
small plain, inclosed by a high mountain called Je Morne du Cap, which forms al- 


most a semi-circle ; the bay completing its chord or base. The Morne has only 


a narrow passage for the road that leads into the plain; a great deal was obliged 
to be cut away in order to make the road good, for at high tides or the overflowings 
of the river, the sea washes the foot of it. On the South, the Morne du Cap is 
joined by the Northern mountains, which run along to the point of the rock where 
the Fort of Picolet is built, which defends the entrance of the road. 

Unfortunately for what you here advance, what is called the Haut du Cap is a 
village, at the distance of a small league from this town; it is situated upon a very 
small hill which you gradually descend till you come to the Hospital of Ja 
Charite, which is a full mile distant from the Cape. If you had not announced that 
you remained there, where you collected various materials which have assis- 
ted you in writing concerning the colony, one might have thought you had been de- 
ceived; but, intending to write about St. Domingo, you ought to have travelled 
as an observer. If you so imperfectly place the first town of the colony, ard of all 
the colonies of the Antilles, where you have been, and where you assert yourself to 
have collected your materials in order to write your Historical Views on the 
History of St. Domingo, what ought such an error to be attributed to? I beg my 
readers will recollect this in other cases where you may not yourself have furnished 
me with such strong proofs in order to refute you. 

I am obliged, Sir, to fulfil a very painful task in exposing the very numerous 
faults which your pretended Historical Views concerning my unfortunate country 
contain. If in the two preceding articles I have proved errors which you ought to 
have avoided, having been upon the spot yourself, that which follows is still more 
surprising. It is of another kind, and is equally inconsistent in an historian as 
well as a Fellow of the Royal Society of London to have committed. 


It is Situated (the town of Cape St. Nicholas) at the foot of a high Bluff called tie 


Mole.—Page 131. 


All who have travelled and those who have only visited their own country know 
that a Mole is a projection or jutting out of earth or stone into the sea, whether 
natural or artificial, of whatsoever extent, in order to break the waves, support 
the weight of the ocean, and sustain the shocks of this raging element. A mole 
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( 58 ) 
then is any projection which separates a port from the main sea. That part of the 
sea thus separated by the projection called the Mole forms the port. You never 
should have written that the town of Mole St. Nicolas was situated a? the foot of a 
mountain called the Mole. The Mole of Cape St. Nicholas 1s formed by a very 
even tract of land running four miles into the sea, called the peninsula, joining by 
its largest part the continent of the island of St. Domingo, with the hills be- 
hind the Mole town ; the Mole is the peninsula on the North West; which, with 
the chain of mountains on the island on the North East, forms the gullet or bay of 
the Mole, nearly six miles long, at the bottom of which is the finest port of all the 
Antilles, and best sheltered from every wind. I shall now leave our readers to 
judge what confidence they can place in what you have hitherto written, if you. 
make such mistakes as these, and how much they can depend upon you in eve- 


ry thing that follows. The contents of your tenth chapter are still more extraor- 
dinary. 


It was destroyed (Port-au-Prince) by a dreadful earthquake on the 3rd of June 1770, 
and had never been completely rebuilt, —Page 132. 


The town of Port-au-Prince destroyed in 1770 was very inconsiderable; it has 
been entirely rebuilt and increased to double its former size, several streets having 
been formed for that purpose by causeways raised upon the sea shore. You might 
have easily refuted the memorandums given you upon this subject yourseit, by re- 
flecting upon the degree of prosperity to which the colony has arrived since 1770; 
and by recollecting that Port-au-Prince was the capital, the residence of the governor- 
general and the intendant or administrator- general of the colony and the town where 
the two councils had been united. You should have considered that it did not re- 
quire twenty years to rebuild it, when you know that the houses Are built with wood. 


Which makes the number of Negro slaves throughout the colony 480,000.—Page 135. 


Had you taken the trouble, Sir, to consult any planter of St. Domingo, he 
would have told you that you might state the number of Negros at 500,000, at 
least ; for, besides those you have given an account of, which have been entered 
upon the statement of each plantation by the inhabitants, you must know that in 
general the planters never entered children and old men upon these statements, that 


they might have less duty to pay, and furnish a less portion of service to the 


Corvee; a great many planters used to put in their statement only those who 


would Maroon or desert, and whose capture would have subjected thera to the 
2 | : 
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penalty or confiscation of the Negros, if they had not been entered upon the state 


ment of the plantation. 


The total value at the port of shipping, in livres of St. Domingo, was 171,544,006,— 
| Page 136. 


When a person wishes to inform the public of the produce of a colony, it is ne- 
cessary to inform him of the entire nature and diversity of its revenues: aſter which, 
when he presents them with any estimate whatever, he should inform them of the 
number of years upon which the produce i is calculated. After having produced the 
accounts upon which your estimate is founded, ou should inform your readers 
that, without exaggeration, one- fourth more might be added to the accounts of the 


average you produce, which are calculated upon the amount of the colonial produce 


that had paid the customs, &c. As a correct historian, who really wishes to he 
useful to his readers, you ought to mention the enormous contraband trade carried on 
at St. Domingo, whose immense coasts are every where open to the commerce of 
Jamaica, Curagao, and the American ships. As a colonist of Jamaica, you surely 
knew, and ought to have said, that three parts of the cotton of St. Domingo was 
smuggled into Jamaica; that upwards of two-thirds of the crop of indigo went the 
same way; that Curacao received a great part of the coffee from the Southern and 
Northern coasts, with some cotton, indigo, and white sugar; and that the Ameri- 
cans, from the North, likewise carried off a great quantity of contraband sugar and 
coffee. Continuing likewise your calculations, you will observe, that this must 
amount in value to upwards of 1,500,000 I. sterling, which is a greater return than 
many of the Windward Islands make to their mother countries; and which, for a 
commercial and manufacturing nation, is worth the trouble of reckoning, particu- 
larly by a writer holding a seat in the Senate of his country. 

I am induced to think, Sir, that you have made these calculations as well as me: 
certain reasons, which I shall discover to my readers at the end of this letter, will 
give room to suspect the cause of your not publishing them. 


For this difference various causes have * assigned, and advantages allowed and 
qualities ascribed, to the French planters, which I venture to pronounce, on full 
inquiry, had no existence, —Page 136. 


You have certainly, Sir, hitherto displayed by far too much inaccuracy in what 
you have written, to make yourself easily credited. You ought to have laid before 
the public the proofs you have procured, and the information you speak of, since 
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you hazard an opinion contrary to what, by your own confession, generally existed. 
Depend upon it, your assertion will not be admitted upon your bare word. 

Being a planter, like yourself, and having resided more months at Jamaica than 
you did weeks at St. Domingo, I must tell you, that the planters of this colony pos- 
sess the qualities attributed to them; that they draw a greater produce from their 


lands than is drawn from the English colonies, from many other causes than those 


you very improperly attribute to the art and care with which they are watered at St. 
Domingo. You give your readers reason to think, that all the plantations in the 
French part of St. Domingo are watered, which 1s an error ; for in all the Northern 
part, forming the dependancy of the Cape, and the greatest province in the colony, 
there are not six inhabitants who water their lands. Those in the Western part are 
the only ones that are almost entirely watered ; and in the Southern part more than 
a third are not; by which, when added together, it does not appear that half the 
sugar plantations are watered. This is a proof that you have not received the neces- 
sary information to enable you to determine. The following are the advantages, 
Sir, which the inhabitants of St. Domingo possess over the planters of Jamaica : 

Ist, Almost all the proprietors reside, or have resided upon their plantations more 
generally than the English planters ; the presence of wo master attaches the 3 Negro 
more to his work. 


2dly, The proprietors make more experiments upon their soil than can be made 
in colonies where the proprietors do not reside $0 frequently. | 

3dly, At St. Domingo the sugar plantations, lying all in plains, the canes are 
more frequently replanted than at Jamaica ; where, being planted upon the 
hills and in the mountains, the proprietor is obliged not to plant so often, and to 
uncover his land less; in order that the rains, so violent under the Tropics, yet 80 
necessary to make the suckers thrive and the young canes Sprout up, may not 
wash away the earth that has been newly dug up. 


athly, For more than twenty years past, there has been an emulation amongst all 


the planters of St. Domingo, which has occasioned the greatest improvement in the 


cultivation of the cane and the fabrication of sugar. 
5thly, The great salaries allowed to the managers of estates who had talents, pre- 
served these advantages established by the rich proprietors, who had added that 


theory to practice which fortune furnishes the means of acquiring to those desirous 
of instruction. 


I feel no hesitation in declaring, that the situation of the plantations at St. Do- 
mingo is the principal cause of the difference in the produce, because the canes 


being 


660) 
being planted on a plain, those that are called great canes (chat 15, the first produc- 
tion of a new plantation) may, without inconvenience, be more frequently replanted 
and rolled; they yield nearly one-half more than the young sprigs (or the canes 
which sprout out from the stock that has been previously cut); whence it results, 
that, by planting more frequently, we have a greater produce. But, in order to 
prove incontestably that the prosperity of the colony was owing to the planters, I 
shall bring proofs which ought to come within your own knowledge; one is, the 
account given to the assembly of Jamaica, by one of its members, Mr. Henry 
Shirley, on the 23d of November 1792. He says:“ That throughout the whole 

Colony of Jamaica there are only 1047 small establishments, and 767 sugar planta- 
tions.“ According to your account, there are 793 sugar plantations at St. Do- 
mingo; but there are 7743 small establichments. Whence arises this difference, if 
it does not consist in the qualities you deny to the French planters? for it must be 
observed, that the extent of the French colony of St. Domingo ought not by any means 
to be considered as the cause of the extent of its culture, since there. are many 
lands at Jamaica which only wait for the industry and labour of the cultivators, in 
order to yield a considerable produce. The qualities of the French planter are, his 
activity, his courage in undertaking new establishments, his industry, his sobriety, 
and his judgment in well considering the proper culture for his soil. 

Another proof of the superiority of the talents and industry of the planters of St. 
Domingo over those of Jamaica, is, that the former have almost alw¾ays been in want 
of the necessary hands for cultivation, whilst the English islands have always abounded 
in Negros, both better and cheaper, and the English planters have never been in 
want of any. Nevertheless, the small plantations, which prove the general industry 
and activity of a people, have not increased there in the proportion of one-seventh 
with those of St. Domingo. This is what in candor you ought to have stated. I 
Shall add, Sir, that, after many observations, I think the fabrication of sugar 
at Jamaica tends to diminish its produce ; hecause, generally, in order to have a 
clear sugar, agreeable to the eye, they do not lime it sufficiently, nor bake it 
enough; which makes a considerable part of the sugar go into the sirups or molasses. 
The planters at Jamaica are not ignorant of this loss; but they think they recover it 
in the rum proceeding from the sirups : which, certainly by that means, produces 
more and of a superior quality, but which, nevertheless, does not indemnify them 
for the considerable losses sustained in the first fabrication of sugar. 

In the French colonies a good sugar-maker, or refiner, was sought after and well 
paid; in the English colonies a distiller, or a man that manages a still-house best, is 
in great estimation. x | 
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I shall add here, Sir, that many lands in Jamaica might be watered, if the pro- 
prietors pleased ; and there is even a considerable and excellent track of land lying 
between Kingston and Spanish-Town, having water, of which no use is made for 
culture; which excites the astonishment of the planters of St. Domingo, who cannot 
comprehend why the other lands are preferred to this plain; the state of which is,-I 


think, one of the best proofs of the superior industry of the planters of St. Domingo 
over those of Jamaica. 


Having made diligent enquiry into the average produce of the French gugar- lands white 
on the pot. — Note F. Page 137. 


You should have observed that the cane of St. Domingo is not, as at Jamaica, the 
only flourishing production; that the produce of other articles surpasses that of sugar 3 
for there are a great number of plantations of coffee, cotton, indigo, cocoa, &c.; 
that, according to the account given by M. de Marbois, and that of 1791 presented 
by you, there are 8536 plantations or establishments in the French part of St. Do- 
mingo, and that at Jamaica, according to the account J have already mentioned as 
having been given to the assembly of this island in 1792, there are only 1824 plan- 
tations or establishments of any kind whatsoever, working to raise the crops of the 
colony. I shall add, Sir, what you have not thought proper to state, although you 
have written relative to the History of St. Domingo at the time a part of this colony. 
belongs to the English, which is, that the French part of St. Domingo alone re- 
turned to the mother country, in one year, DOUBLE the produce returned by the- 
WHOLE of the English colonies in the Antilles. 

In order to prove it, Sir, I shall make use of your own calculation (or average, 
page 136 of your work); and, balancing it with the account stated by a planter, 
your countryman and friend, Mr. Shirley, member of the colonial assembly of 


Jamaica, I shall relate what he states in the account he presented o it, which is, 
that in the years 


> 17887 | 
| 1789 | Cwt. of Sugar. 
1790 (Jamaica only returned - 5,130,856. 
1791 


Add to this, that 2,563,228 owt. have been produced in the same Space of time 
by all the other English colonies ; which makes the total amount of sugar produced 
by all the English colomes in the Antilles to be. 7,694,084 cwr. during the above 


four years, in which every thing was collected together that could contribute to 
raise these colonies to the highest pitch of prosperity. 


( 68 ) 


Without examining, Sir, upon what memorandums you have founded your ave-- 
rage, I shall content myself with remarking, that if to your calculation of the pro-- 
duce of sugar in St. Domingo you add one eighth for contraband trade, and 9 lb in 
the 100 for the difference between English and French weight, you will find that 
the colony has produced in four years 8,140,804 cwt. of sugar, which is 2,035,201 
cwt. each year; whilst Jamaica and the other English colonies have produced an- 
nually only 1,923,521 cwt.; the surplus of 111,687 cut. of the annual produce of 
St. Domingo may serve to balance the errors of the calculation, if there are any. 

If you add, Sir, according to your average, the coffee, cotton, indigos, &c. toge- 


ther, you will perceive that the produce of these commodities, amount to a sum of 


more than 95,000,000 livres of St. Domingo, being much greater than the amount 
of its sugars. If you then add the contraband trade (which is easier carried on) for 
these articles, you will find in the whole, wherewithal to furnish double the general 
produce of all the British colonies of the Antilles; even including the three millions of 


coffee that was made in Jamaica in 1792, and likewise the produce of the other small 
plantations, in all the English colonies. This observation is too important, for an histo- 
Tian to have passed over in silence this object is of too much political interest, not to 


be laid before the eyes of the nation, for which a book is written, and under 


whose power, the inhabitants of St. Domingo, have voluntarily placed themselves. 
Such a truth clearly demonstrated must prove, better than any thing that can be 


said, the advantages of this fine colony, which is too little known in Europe. 


Being nearly two thirds more than the general yielding of all the land in cane, 


throughout Jamaica.—Note F. Page 138. 


I repeat it, Sir, your confession is not sufficient in saying, that the lands of St. 


Domingo, produce twice as much as those of the colony of Jamaica, The whole 


English nation should be informed what the French colony of St. Domingo really 
is, and the advantages it will be of to the commercial and manufacturing mother 


country, that may keep possession of it. It must be observed, that if this fine and 


great colony is destroyed, all the other colonies, particularly Jamaica, will necessarily 
and speedily share the same fate ; as a planter of that island, you ought to know and 


tear it more than the Europeans; the reflection ought to have stopped you when 
you wrote the succeeding chapter. 


And such in the days of its prosperity, was the French colony in the island of St. 


Domingo: I have now presented 10 my readers, both sides of the medal. Page 
138. : 
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' »Certainly, Sir, the nine chapters J have just read over, give but a very faint idea 
of the French colony of St. Domingo. The exhibition of the remains of one of the 
sun's rays going to be obscured by clouds, is not giving an idea of its splendour; 
in like manner you have given but a very imperfect idea of what St. Domingo was 
during the time of its prosperity; it is absolutely unknown to you, and for which 
I appeal to the testimony of your own countrymen, who have been there since its 
disasters. What has escaped from its overthrow, has struck those who came there 
after a long residence in the English colonies, with astonighment. Even its ruins 
have surprised those who have long resided at Jamaica, the most considerable and 
most flourishing of your islands: and in the wretched state to which the colony is 
reduced, it has still returned considerably more productions, than any of the other 
English islands that have not been ravaged. 

You ought to have informed yourself of the present state of St. Domingo, and 
not to have forgot that the misfortunes of that superb colony have doubled your re- 
venues. As a planter of Jamaica you ought to acknowledge that the diminution of 
the productions of St. Domingo and the disasters of the Windward Islands have dou- 
bled the price of your produce, and raised your colony to the highest pitch of 
prosperity. The re- establishment of St. Domingo cannot be very agreeable to you: 
you even seem to fear it: and I believe this is what has induced you to write your 
Historical Views, and to throw blame upon the proprietors of this colony. I beg the 
reader will once more recollect, that, being a proprietor of a sugar plantation at Ja- 
maica you cannot be mdifferent concerning the fate of St. Domingo, and it is your per- 
Sonal interest that has prevented you from being impartial, 


To Great-Britam above all other nations of the earth, the fats which I have related 
may furnish an important lesson: and it is Such à one as requires no comment. — Page 
138. 
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Why, not expose, Sir, to all Europe, and to England in particular, the great 
lesson which the misfortunes of the finest colony present to the universe? Why 
not call forth the ideas and attention of your country to its interest and to what it 
has to fear from that cruel sect of the Amis des Noirs? Why not present to her the 
example of what she must expect, if, listening to innovators and their perfi- 
dious systems, she suffers them to carry their flaming torches into her colonies ? 
Why not incessantly exhibit to the English people the most flourishing colony, the 
effect of labour for more than a century, destroyed in a great measure within two 
years? Why not repeat to them incessantly, “ consider St. Domingo; that fine 

colony 
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ce. colony formed te glory of America ; the barbarians wished it to be destroyed, and a 
c great part of it is o. May this terrible example for ever prove a warning. voice 
* for yourselves and your families dispersed through the Antilles 

Why have you not employed your talents in repeating, in a thousand different 
shapes, that, if the most considerable island is abandoned to the anarchy of à re- 
volted population of slaves, such as that of St. Domingo, Jamaica will be destroyed goon 
after ? Why, since you are incapable of giving your fellow citizens all the necessary 
information, in order to prevent, by the recital of our misfortunes, every thing which 
can make them experience them, why have you not wholly consecrated your la- 
bours in writing commentaries which your too imperfect account will” not allow 
them to do? But my readers being put upon their guard against your superſicial 
knowledge, by what I have hitherto written, may appreciate the whole of your 
work. I beg of them to lend me all their attention, as I am going to enter into the 
most disagreeable part of my undertaking. My answer to the 10th chapter of your. 
book will finally convince your partisans and most sincere friends of its imperfec- 


fections. 


Emigrations from all par ts of St. Domingo had indeed prevailed to a very great extent 
ever vince the revolt of the Negros i in the Northern province; many of the planters 
had removed with their families to the neighbouring islands, some of them had taken 
refuge in Jamaica, and it was supposed that no less than 10,000 had transported 
themselves at various times to different parts of the continent of Anierica.—CHAP. 
X. Page 140. 


— 


Beſore J begin to refute this chapter I must remind you, what you very well know, 
that it was I who, / I may go expres myself, directed every thing at St. Domingo at 
the time the English took pogsession-of it. On that account, Sir, I am better able 
to expose your errors than any other person. I am obliged to call upon our readers 
before I continue my painful task, which truth and my attachment to my unfortu- - 
nate countrymen have compelled me to undertake. I must observe both to them 
and to you, that, if you have hitherto been guilty of negligence and trifling in 
what you have written concerning this colony, in what follows you are still more so; 
for it is no longer upon some few and uncertain memorandums that you might and 
ought to have written the chapter containing the transactions of the English at St. 
Domingo, as many of the officers who contributed to your country's success in that 
colony are in England; the principal commanders are likewise returned and you 
might have consulted them. 
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Tour work was published in March, 1797, and General Williamson had returned 
to London near a twelvemonth ;. Colonels Whitelock and Spencer, and Captains 
Mackaras and Smith, with many Englishmen of all classes who have been at St, 
Domingo, and who by their labours have added a part of the finest and most use- 
ful of the colonies to the possessions of Great-Britain, have since resided in this. 
country. Lou are totally inexcusable then if any errors are found in this part of your: 
work; particularly if, after having seen you several times, I never refused to com- 
municate to you the knowledge I possessed, as having, according to your own: 
confession, been gent express in order to conduct this important operation. With what 
sensation then will my readers learn that the tenth chapter of your book is that 
which contains the most errors. I shall now refute you as an ocular and confidential: 
witness. TI here oblige myself, Sir, to furnish proofs of every thing I shall advance, 
in order to manifest the injustice and barbarity of your calumnies against my unfor- 
tunate countrymen ; who,. with that loyalty, that frankness, and that bravery, which: 
is natural to them, gave themselves up to England without being conquered, even by: 
the excessive misfortunes that overwhelmed them. I write in England, Sir, and I call: 


down upon me the vengeance of all impartial men if I do not prove that you have 


unjustly wished to render the fidelity of the Creoles and colonists suspected; who, 
by their sacrifices, have done every thing in their power to deserve the support of 
that generous government which has preserved them from the destruction to which 
their country had condemned them. 

If my answer contains errors, it is 1 alone that am responsible for them, I ask not 
your indulgence, Sir, but that of your readers. In answering you, I am cruel- 
ly afflicted, at finding that various interests have made you write against the colony 
of St. Domingo and its generous inhabitants. 

I beg my readers will recollect, as well as you, Sir, what you have asserted in 
this paragraph; it will very soon serve to condemn you. 


7 De principal. among the Planters having other objects in view had repaired to Great. 
 Britam.——Page 140. 


I must declare to you that not a single proprietor of St. Domingo had then come: 
from the colony to England; all had been in France. Those who have since come. 
did not arrive here till after the disasters of our unfortunate King. I came here 
express in 1791, and was then one of the first to return; the rest could not till after 
the commencement of hostilities. Many had not even the means till (by the taking 
possession of the colony by the English) they could receive succour from the British 


l 


merchants; few of those had resided at St. Domingo, and were but very imperfectly 
acquainted with the colonies. 


It is a circumstance within my own knowledge that 0 early as the latter end of 1791 
(long before the commencement of hostilities between France and England) many of 
them had made application tothe King's Ministers requesting that an armament might 
be sent to take possession of the country for the King of nien and receive 

. the allegiance of the inhabitants. —Page 140. 


Few planters. had made propositions to the English Ministers in 1791. 1 
came to England at that time, and found myself here alone. The events 
and the misfortunes of the colonies have but too well proved that it was wise to pro- 
pose to the King's Ministers the taking possession of St. Domingo, in order to prevent 
not only its destruction, but that of Jamaica and all the other English colonies. 
The events that have happened since that period have too well proved how reaso- 
nable this proposition was; Grenada, St. Vincent's, the war of the Maroons at Ja 
 maica, answer for those who had announced and foreseen the misfortunes of the 
English colonies. After this, if it was me who- presented these observations to the 
Ministers, my conduct, my constancy ought to have proved to you that the colo 
nists were worthy of succour, and that he, who did not cease 10 announce what as 
happened, would not deceive the King's Ministers. 


They ascerted ¶ I am afraid with much greater confidence than truth) that all claner 
of the people wished to place ihemsebves. under the English dominion, and that, on Lb! 
the first appearance 4 an £English 2 the colony would survendler without 4 | Afi 
Struggle, —Page 140. - bh 


If an inhabitant unacquainted with the colonies, if any other than a colonial. 
Planter had written this phrase, it might have been attributed to his ignorance ;: 
But that you, Sir, being a colonist of Jamaica, could believe that there was an 
inhabitant foolish enough to propose to the Ministers what you assert, can scarcely 
be credited. How could any one attribute to them what you write, that all classes of 
inhabitants in the colony were desirous of putting themselves under the dominion 
of Great-Britain, since they knew that the Mulattoes and Negros had revolted, and 
that it was against them the colony must defend itself? There is only one sensation, 
that of personal interest as a planter” of Jamaica, that could have induced you td. 
write in this manner. I shall make no other answer; but let our reflecting readers 
judge both you and the pretended propositions made, by foreigners, to such well 
informed Ministers as those placed at the head of the British government. 
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In the summer of 1793 a Mr. Charmilly (one of the planters) was — with die- 
patches from the Secretary of State to General Williamson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Commander in Chief of Jamaica, signiſying the King's pleasure (with allowance 

of great latitude, however, to the Governor's direction) that he should accept terms 
of capitulation from the inhabitants of such parts of St. Domingo, as solicited the 
protection of the British government.— Page 140. 


At last, Sir, you introduce me before the scene of your work : this Mons. de 
Charmilly is not unknown to you; and you knew both by your friends and by what he 
had said to you, that he must be perfectly acquainted with the French colony of St. 
Domingo. It is he, then, that requests you to recollect what you have written yourself, 
that General Williamson should accept, if he Should think it proper and useful, the 


terms of . capitulation of such parts of St. Domingo as solicited the protection of the 
British government, | 


And for that purpose the Governor was authorised to detach from the troops under his 
command in Jamaica, such a force as should be thought sufficient to take and re- 


* tain Possession of all the places that might be surrendered, until reinforcements 
should arrive ech England —Þage 141. | 


| You here admit, Sir, that the governor of Jamaica was authorised to send only 
as many troops as should be sufficient, in order “ #0 tale and retain Possession of all 
« the places that might be surrendered, until reinforcements might arrive from Eng- 
& Jand.” Had you taken time to have reflected upon your own phrases, and the con- 
fessions they contain, you would have abstained from calumniating those who were 


charged with an expedition that has been more fortunately- and more completely 


executed than those who proposed it, and even the King's Ministers men, ex- 
pected That js what : shall prove hereafter. 


Mr. Charmilly having PE delivered the instructions with which he was entrusled, Sent 


an agent without delay to Jeremie, a small port and town in the district of Grande 
Anse, 10 which he belonged. —Page 141. 


As, in the following sentences, you accuse those who have pointed out to the 
Ministers the advantages of an operation respecting St. Domingo, with having been 
led away and conducted by their personal interest, I must- here particularly set forth 
the error into which you lead your readers, in order no doubt to prove your accu- 
sation; which is, that M. de Charmilly sent first to 5 to which place he be- 


9269 082 longed. 
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longed. This phrase tells your readers, that I conducted the English to la Gr ande- 
Anse, in order to prove (what you afterwards advance), namely, that I thought of my 


own interest, in endeavouring to save the dependency, and that part of the colony 
where my own property lay, first. I must inform both you and our readers, that I 
never possessed any plantation in this dependency ; that Cavaillon, a parish on 
the Southern coast, where my sugar plantation lies, is upwards of 50 miles from it 
by land, over the double mountains, where there are only horse roads; and by sea 
it is upwards of 100 leagues from it. This insidious error is the more notorious, as, 
had you wished to have informed yourself among the numerous planters of St. Do- 
mingo in London, there is not one but would have informed you that, with 


respect to my property, I was a Stranger at JEremue. 


It will no doubt be expefted that come account should be given of the difficulties which 


were to arise, and the force that was to be encountered, in this attempt to annex go 
great and valuable a colony to the British dominion. —Page 141. 


I have read you work over and over again, and have not been able to discover 
the particulars you promise concerning the difficulties that presented themselves in 
opposition to the execution of the determination taken by the British Minister. The 
state which you give of the forces has only existed in your imagination, and I shalj 
hereafter prove it by my answers; but the event has proved it still better, for the 
English troops were received in the colony without having been obliged to fire 
either a cannon or a musket shot. | | 


Jam well apprized that I am here treading on tender ground ; but if it shall appear, 
as unhappily it will, that the persons at whose instance and entreaty the project was 
adopted, EITHER MEANT TO DECEIVE, or were themselves grossly deceived in the 
representations which hey made to the English government on this occasion 


Page 141. | . 


You felt, Sir, how much you were obliged to act with precaution in this part of 
your work ; but you have not the less continued to write at hazard. How can it be 
conceived that a colonist, that a man who has the honour to sit in the first Senate in 
the universe, can be capable of accusing people without proof, who, by their attach- 
ment, have rendered the greatest services to his country ? Yes, Sir, if you prove, 
as you assert you will, that those who solicited the Ministers to accept their pro- 
ject, intended to deceive them, or have been grossly deceived themselves, I readily 


consent to incur the punishment of 2 traitor ; for I, Sir, more than any person what- 


$0ever, since the year 1791, solicited, represented, and furnished the plans to 
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the Ministers, in order to commence this great operation, the management of 
which I undertook myself. I here declare to you, and to all England, that I could 
not have been deceived, for I too well knew the colony and its inhabitants; $0 that, 
if any person is guilty, it can only be me; and if I am guilty, I ought to be deli- 
vered up to the indignation and hatred of civilized Europe. Produce just proofs 
to the public; I have a right to expect them, and I ask for them. But, if you do 
not prove what you advance ; if, on the contrary, the continuation of my answers 
confirm how frank, loyal, and faithful, I have been; if I prove that the success 
surpassed the hopes J had given—deem it not amiss if I appeal to Great-Britain to 
judge you, and if I give you up to those sensations I invoke upon myselt if Iam 
guilty. I have still more reason to complain of you, as you might have known of 
the Ministers, by your new situation, the means which ought to have been furnished 
as Serving as a basis to the success of the proposed projects. 


It is my province and my duty to place the failure which has ensued Io its proper àac- 

count, The historian who, in such cases, from fear, favor, or aſfection, suppresses the 

communication of facts, is hardly less culpable than the factious or venal writer, who 

| £acrifices the interests of truth and the dignity of history to the prejudices of party.— 
Page 142. | | 

You have here condemned yourself, Sir; prove the want of success of the plans 
that were proposed, and I am guilty : but, if you do not, what opinion will just 
men entertain of your work, after what you require of an historian ? 

I know not, nor will I enquire, whether you have been induced to write against 
the unfortunate planters of St. Nomingo, through that spirit of party which has 
caused you to say, that the inferior order of nobility exacted the more in proportion 
as they had less claim to real merit; but I must think and believe, according to 
your work, that your personal interest, as a planter of Jamaica, has contributed 


much towards making you express yourself as you have done respecting the colo- 
nists and the colony. 


The republican commissiomers, as the reader has been informed, bad brought with them. 
from France 6,000 chosen troops, which added to tbe national force already in 
the colony, and the militia of the country constituted a body of 14 or 15,000 effec-- 
tive Whites. All these amounting in the whole ta. about 25,000 effeftives, were 

| brought into some degree of order and discipline, were well armed Page 142. 


Before I begin to answer every thing you advance, it is very important to fix the 
readers ideas. In page 10g, you say that the civil commissioners sailed from 
France in July 1792: here you say, they were accompanied by 6,000 choice 
troops, Which, added to the force already in the colony and the militia of 


„ 


the country formed an army of 15,000 Whites; you then add to these, the 
greatest part of the Mulattoes, which you $4), in page 20 of your work, amounted 
in all, at the beginning of the troubles, to only 4,700 men capable of bearing 
arms. You likewise add certain corps of Negro troops which never existed ; and 
you thus establish an army of 25,000 men, well armed and disciplined : (although 
there were no corps of Negros till after the civil commissioners had proclaimed 
their liberty). | 

But seeing clearly that your assertion would make your readers ask for proofs of 
what you advance, and where these 25,000 men were assembled, you disperse them 
in all parts, without informing us in what proportion they were divided throughout 
the three provinces of the colony; which was very essential, in order to establish the 
difficulties and dangers of the project which the English Ministers had been so- 
licited to adopt, and which was confined, according to your own account, page 
141, to the taking possession of all such places that might be surrendered. Making 
use of your own words, in order to destroy the difficulties you create at plea- 
sure, I shall observe, that in page 140, you set forth that many of the plan- 
ters had emigrated from the colony, with all their families, after the revolt of 
the Negros in the Northern part; that they were in the neighbouring islands; that 
some retired to Jamaica; and that it was supposed that 10, 000 planters had 
taken refuge, at different times, in various parts of the continent of America. 
You forget that you made the population of the Whites amount only to 30, 800. 

After the emigration which you admit of, how could it furnish the numerous mi- 
litia you give to the colony, and the powerful forces which you have thought 
proper to create? You moreover forget to establish an essential point; which is, 
the period when you make this army of 25,000 men exist. We will fix it at the 
arrival of the commissioners at the Cape, the 13th of September 1792, the time 
most favorable to your assertion. | 

But the war did not then exist between France and England, it did not take 
place between the two nations till F ebruary 1793; it was not till the June follow- 
ing, that the Ministers sent me to execute the projects that had been proposed to 
them, and the plans they had adopted; the possibility of their execution being always 
Subject to the opinion of the governor of Jamaica: who, being upon the spot, could 
judge of the facility of their execution, and the complete success of which. depended 
upon the succours which might arrive from Europe. 

We must then fix ourselves at this period,.in order to judge what those difficul- 
ties were that were found in the colony, Now J observe, in page 114 of your work, 
that the commissioners having subjected Port-au-Prince and Jacmel (you are not 


ignorant that this operation had likewise produced a very considerable emigration)) 
3. 
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arrived at the Cape, on the 10th of June 1793. In page 115, you say, that ten days 
passed in negociations and hostile preparations ; the governor and his brother 
landed on the 20th of June, with a corps of 1, 200 sailors ; that, assisted by the mili- 
tia, &c. &c. they presented themselves in order to attack the civil commissioners, 
who had taken refuge in the government, where they were defended 10 the Men of 
Colour, and a body of regular troops with one piece of cannon. 

You have been at the Cape, Sir; you have seen the court yard, or the garden 
belonging to the government, and you must know what a small number of troops 
it can contain; 1,500 soldiers would be too much embarrassed to be able to 
exercise: the forces shut up there, had only one piece of cannon, If you put to- 
gether the troops that Galbaud brought, those that declared for him, and 
those that the civil commissioners had, you will yourself see how inconsiderable 
at that time was the number of all these troops, and that after the battle which, 
according to you, was fierce and bloody, there could not remain many. If to this 
you add the massacre you relate in page 116, as having taken place from the 
215t to the 23d at night, adding thereto. the 12 or 1,500 men which you say 
(in the note to page 121) retired on board the ships with General Galbaud, you 
will agree, Sir, that the army of 25,000 men which you created, was very far 
from being in existence. In short, recolle&, and you will perceive, that, according to 
your own confession, the whole or nearly the whole of the population of Whites, 
in the Northern part was destroyed at the period of the 23d of June, 1793; and 
that no part of that army-created by you, or of that which had really been formed, 
existed, when on my arrival at Jamaica on the 24th of July, 1 delivered 
to General Williamson, the packets with which I was entrusted, in order that he 

might judge of the utility of the projects and plans accepted by the Ministers 
in England. | 

Without making imaginary calculations, you should really have informed your- 
self of the quantity of troops in St. Domingo, when, towards the end of August, Ge- 
neral Williamson ordered preparations to be made for the expedition to take pos- 
session of the colony. You would have learned that there were not 2,000 Euro- 
pean troops in the whole of the French part; that there was no militia of Whites 
nor any corps of Negros or Men of Colour; that the small number of those who 
bore arms acted as national guards attached to the party of the civil commissio- 
ners; but there was no corps regularly formed and still less disciplined. You might 
have known that the two thousand regular troops were dispersed in the different 
parts of the colony in very small and incomplete bodies. 


You 
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Tou ought, moreover, to have mentioned the famous affair of the 1 gth of 
June, which will ever be celebrated in the annals of the colony, for the bravery, cbu- 


rage, and patience, displayed by the inhabitants of la Grande-Anse, and which saved 
the whole colony. This event will prove, more than any thing J have hitherto said, 


plans; it will like wise prove how much you have exaggerated the force of the 
Men of Colour, the population of which, on the 19th of June, experienced such a 
diminution as they have never since been able to recover, and what little danger 
was to be expected from them, at the commencement of the execution of the pro- 
jects relative to the colony. . , 

Our readers and you, Sir, should know, that the 19th of June, 1793, 1,200 Men 
of Colour, accompanied by some Negros, attacked the post called the Camp des 

Rivauz, situated upon the coffee plantation of that name, in the mountains lead- 
ing from Port-au-Prince, to the town of JErEmie. It was at that time only defended 
by 3 or 400 of the brave White inhabitants of la Grande-Anse, accompanied by a 
few of their slaves. The great house belonging to the planter, built upon the top of a 
hill, served as a guard house: thrice did the Mulattoes come within pistol shot of 
this house, defended by a two-pounder, and thrice were they shamefully repulsed. 
At length, the commander of the Whites, who had been 2wounded from the beginning 
of the attack, having ordered a general sally to be made from the houses in which 
they were shut up, the Mulattoes were completely routed, leaving upwards of 
500 dead upon the spot, and having upwards of 200 wounded, who died in their 
flight, without reckoning a considerable number of others who saved themselves 
with difficulty. After this victory the Men of Colour never assembled alone; the 
lesson was severe, and they never will forget it. The generous defenders of la Grande- 
Anse saved the colony by this battle; and I can venture to say, they that day saved 
Jamaica and all the colomes of the Antilles. 

These were the first inhabitants of the colony who received the English; it is 
them in particular who have incessantly fought for them. It was more than a 
month after this honorable event, when I arrived at Jamaica, The commissioners 
trembled at such great success, and they continually kept themselves upon the 
defensive, having every thing to fear from the small number of their partisans. 
Add to this hkewise, that there was only one ship of war of any consequence in the 
colony, viz. I lucosstante frigate, which was taken a short time after the arrival of the 
English at JErEmie, You see, Sir, and the reader will observe as well as you, how 
much you have been deceived relative to the state of the colony, at the time Gene- 

v 


what few difficulties there were to surmount, in order to execute the proposed 
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ral Williamson thought it useful to his country, to execute the plans of the Minis- 
ters concerning it. This worthy general, blessed by the planters, is here, as well as 
many English officers who first went to the colony—Let them be em hat 
can tell which of us it is that deceives his readers. 


In the additional notes to your work, page 240, you say, that it is only in the 


Southern part of the colony that the decree (which gave liberty to the slaves) was 
put in execution. It is very amazing that, publishing your work in 1797, you 
Should be ignorant that this law had been put in execution in the Northern part, in 
part of the Western district, and in fine at Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and in French 
Guyana. Your readers must be the more surprised at this error, by its being placed 
in a note written at the end of the work: it must prove to them how misinformed 
you are, concerning the subject upon which you write. 


Yet vast numbers of all parts of the colony (apprehensrve probably that this offer of li- 
berly was too great a favor ta be permanent) availed themselves of it to secure a 
retreat to the mountains, and Postess themselves of the natural fastnesses, which the 
interior country affords, —Page 143. 


Where did you discover that great quantities of Negros retired into the moun- 
tains, and established themselves in places naturally fortified in the interior of the 
country ? The French part of St. Domingo does not contain any such place ; every 
part of the colony is perfectly known: it contains no place of difficult access, 
where a population 00 Negros could establish themselves; the mountains not 
being large enough in the two narrow points of the island, which form the greatest 
part of the French colony. In the centre, towards the Cul-de-Sac, is the renowned 
plain, perfectly well known, beaten and intersected by many roads, Bring forward 
the persons who have so misinformed you: why did you not consult those who have 
inhabited the colony since the arrival of the English ? General Williamson, or *** 
others, could have easily undeceived you. 


, 


Successive bodies have since joined them, and it is believed that upwards of 


100, 000 have established themselves in those recesses, into a sort of savage re- 
public. —Page 143. 


Who could have told you ihe absurd tale, that a population of 100, 000 indivi- 
duals had assembled in the savage and inaccessible parts. of the colony, and had 
there formed a species of republic still more savage ? 

Juoou are a colonist, a proprietor of plantations, you have seen and might have 
observed the Negros and the climate of the colonies; and you can speak. You ap- 


Fd 
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pear to believe in the assembling of 100,000 Negros No, you do not believe 
it; some motive arising from personal interest made you write this sentence ; for, where 
could you first fix upon an inaccessible part that could contain such a population ? 


Have you calculated the great extent of land necessary for nourishing so many peo- 


ple in the retired parts of the mountains, at a distance from all succour furnished 
by sea and commerce? Being a planter in the Antilles, you must know how much 
vegetable food is required to support a number of Negros who could no longer get 
meat and salt fish by commerce to add to their support. How could you admit of a 
sudden assemblage of 100,000 Negros under the same government, without ma- 
gazines or cleared land, you who ought to have studied the Tight and fickle charac- 


ter of this species of men who are such enemies to labour? A republic of Ne- 
gros! there is na man who has been in the colonies bu# what mus? laugh at the idea. 


What, Sir, have you not examined what has passed since the beginning of the mis- 
fortunes of St. Domingo and in the other colonies where the Negros revolted ? 
How happens it that you have not observed that the Negros, faithful to the charac- 
ter which Nature has given them, are acquainted with only one kind of government, 
namely, that which is founded upon implicit submission? What, Sir, are even 
the present facts and calamities lost upon you? Observe, read the immense list 
of their chiefs, or we should rather say, of their most absolute Sovereigns; they 
may be counted by dozens, and yet you speak of a Republic for the Blacks! 
What follows will perhaps discover to us your reasons. 


Like that of the black Charaibes of St. Vincent where they subsist on the sponta- 


_ neous fruits of the earth, and the wild cattle which they procure by hunting.— 
8 143. 


It is no longer the inhabitants of the colonies, it is no longer the persons who 
have travelled through the Antilles, whom I call on to judge of the error you pre- 
sent to your readers. The inhabitant of Europe, who has reflected upon human 
society; the man who has considered the interests of his country, its resources, and 
the wretchedness attached to so many unfortunate beings (unremittingly employed 
in labour to support themselves and their families) will judge full as well as 


the planter in the colonies of the falshood and impossibility of what you here ad- 


vance. What! can you venture to compare a population of 100,000- men to the 
small number of Caribbee families that live at St. Vincent's, not by the spontaneous 
Productions of the fruits of the earth, which would not suffice to support a single fa- 
mily, as is proved by the Maroon Negros in our Colon ies, but who with much dif- 
ficulty live upon those they cultivate. with corn and vegetables, and the roots and: 
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when he had hopes of obtaining it; for Negros hate solitude. 
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plantains which they plant? State to us, Sir, the spontaneous fruits that can feed 
100,000 individuals; add to them all the wild cattle you please, and you will per- 
ceive that the recesses and natural ſastnesses of the whole of St. Domingo and Jamai- 
ca cannot support six thousand men. Consider a little what an extent of land i is 
necessary to feed numerous flocks, and what speedy havock a population, equal to 


what you make $0 easily live upon the spontaneous fruits of the earth, must occa- 


sion; and likewise, that there are no more wild cattle in any part of the French co- 
lony of St. Domingo, nor indeed in the Spanish part, where all the numerous herds 
have their masters; and, although wandering, are easily collected when necessary, 
which indeed is generally done twice or three times a year. These herds are much 
diminished to what they formerly were, and could not long suffice for a population of 
100,000 men, who must subsist principally upon them, as they would be ogg 
to do if reduced to live upon the spontaneous fruits of the earth, 2 

You ought to have expected that the European reader would ask you b N this 
remote population, without communication with the sea ports, could extend their 
hunting, and furnish the necessary means for bartering for arms, lead, powder, &c., 
which they would want, and the necessary articles for cloathing their wives and 
children? The informed cultivator will ask you whether at the approach of such a 
republic the Spaniards would remain quiet spectators of its establishment, and par- 


ticularly if they had given up their cattle to them ? 


The Negros, Sir, were so far from acting so foolishly with respect to themselves, 
that I must inform you they never quitted those parts that were most inhabited, and 
that their despotic chiefs were solely occupied (and had much trouble to do it) in 
making their new subjects cultivate a few pieces of ground in order to raise provi- 
Sion, and that even none but the old Negros, children and women could be com- 
pelled to this work. I must inform you that in spite of the great number of plan- 
tations abandoned to them, and the numerous plantain walks they found there, the 
Negros have experienced, and do daily experience, the greatest misery from scarcity, 
although they have been assisted with provisions furnished them by the Americans 
belonging to the United States. You are but little acquainted with the Negros, 
Sir; I will answer for it that it will never be those who have inhabited the rich 
plantations that will retire into the inaccessible parts of the island in order to lead 
a savage life. The guilty Negro fearing a severe chastisement, found much diffi- 
culty in determining to fly into the woods; he never ceased to solicit his pardon, 


Pru- 
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Prudently declining offensive war, and trusting their safety to the rocky fortresses which 
nature has raised around them, and from which, in my opinion, it will be no easy 
undertaking to dislodge them—Page 143. | : 


A society of 100,000 Negros would be too well known, and the place you allow 
them for a retreat would be too considerable, not to contain a whole province. In 
what part of St. Domingo then do you place the rocks and fortresses which 
nature has raised for them ? They exist only in your imagination and in your 
history: for the very position in which you place them, carries with it the impos- 
sibility of raising provisions in the country sufficient for a population of 100,000 
men, since the very elevated mountains beyond a certain height produce very few 
provisions natural to the Antilles. 


Of the revolted Negros on the Northern province many had perished of disease and famine 
but a desperate band, amounting, as it was supposed, to upwards of 40,000, inured 
to war, and practised in devastation and murder, still continued in arms. These 
were ready to pour down, as occasion nught offer, on all nations alike Page 143. 


I observe here, Sir, the same error that guided you in the enumeration of the 
forces of the colony. You very justly observe, at first, that many Negros died in 
the Northern part among the rebels. Nevertheless, with a dash of the pen, you 
create an army of 40,000 Blacks, inured to war, and ready to fall upon any nation 
that might wish to settle in the island. 

How ! Sir, after having stated a circumstance so strictly true, chat many of the 
Negros died of sickness, hunger, and in war, and by the cruelty of their 
chiefs, you add to the 100,000 Negros formed into a republican society, 40,000 war- 
riors ! and, in admitting that hunger destroyed many Negros, you are not afraid 
to say, that 100,000 individuals can live and exist upon the spontaneous fruits of 
the earth—and all this, in order to make them fall upon those who might seize upon 
the island! The best proof I can give of your ill- grounded fears is, that the Negros 
no where attacked the English alone, that they only attacked them when led on by 
the Whites, and accompanied by white soldiers and Mulattoes. The most power- 
ful chiefs among the Negros, never had 100,000 men under their orders. Jean 
Francois is the one that assembled the greatest number. Biassou, Toussaint, Ma- 
caya, Maréchal, and a hundred others, never commanded 3,000 at once; and all 
these chiefs and their subjects were always very jealous and independent of each 
other. I refer you again to consult those who have resided some time at St. 
Domingo since the arrival of the English there. | 
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Concerning the White proprietors, on whom alone our dependence was placed, a large 
proportion as we have seen, perhaps more than one half of the whole, * quit ted 
the country Page 144. 


* 


Pray agree with yourself: two pages from this you make the Whites in arms 
amount to 15, 000; here you declare, that half the population had quitted the 
country. You ought to have known, and said, that seven-eights had quitted it; 
for it is a positive fact. 


Of those that remained, some there were, undoubtedly, who sincerely wished for the 
restoration of order, and the blessing of regular government; but the greatest part 
were persons of a different character: they were men who had nothing to lose, and 
every thing to gain by confusion and anarchy.— Page 144. 


Certainly all the planters who were in the colony, wished for the re- establishment 
of order and tranquillity, and it can only have been in their name that the treaty 
was made. The others were not n inhabitants oſ the colony; they were its 
enemies : they kept to the commissioners' party; but I can affirm, that all the White 
colonists, whatever might be their opinion, wished to belong to England. The fact 
itself has furnished the best proof, and the sequel of my answers will demon- 
strate ĩt. 


Not a few of them had obtained possession of the eſſecs and estates of absent 
proprietors, —Page 144. 


When one advances a fact, the proof should be adduced. The Mulattoes and the 
commissioners had alone taken possession of the property of the Whites. The plan 
which I shall soon discover to my readers will prove it; but I here declare, that no 
White (previous to my arrival at St. Domingo with the English) had been put in 
possession of the habitations of the absent or massacred planters, 


From people of this stamp, the most determined opposition was necessarily to be ex- 
pedted, and unfortunately among those of better Principle, I am afraid but a very 
small number were cordially attached to the Englisb. The majority seem to have 
had nothing in view, but to obtain by any means the restoration of their estates and 
Fossessions.—Page 144, 


Certainly, the commissioners and their partisans were not those who ought to have 
delivered up the colony to the English, and it might be expected they would op- 
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pose it; as to the others, they have proved by their conduct what might have been 

expected from them. 

If after what we have hitherto read, we can be VER" at some of your pro- 

positions, we must be particularly so at your ignorance of the human heart. Who 
informed you that the proprietary inhabitants of St. Domingo were attached to the. 
English before they knew them? Why sbould they be so? What had Great-Britain 
done for them In what men, in what society have you found that gratitude pre- 

ceded kindness ? What other claim, than that of personal interest, had England 
to the attachment of the colonists of St. Domingo ?- Certainly, Sir, self-preserva- 
tion, so strongly imprinted by. nature upon the human heart, first engaged the 
colonists to solicit the British government to take them under its protection, and 
to receive them among the number of its subjects. The interest of Great-Britain 
made her accept this offer. The French planters were desirous of having recourse 
to a mother country that had colonies ; and, consequently, the same interest as they 
had in preserving them, in putting themselves under the protection of the most 
powerful one, in submitting themselves to the most positive and prohibitory laws of 
its government. 

England saw her interest in the acceptation of bes prohibitory laws, and she was 
right in making the necessary efforts in order to secure herself the immense ad- 
vantages offered to her. Read the capitulation I signed with General Williamson 
again; it is the basis of the contract which was then made under reciprocal con- 
ditions with Great-Britain ; if they have been executed, the contract is fulfilled. 
The sequel will shew F either bas failed, and who has failed; but it was made for 
the direct and personal interest of each contracting party, and I am not afraid to 
acknowledge it. | 

Ought you to be surprised, Sir, that few of the colonists were attached 7o he 
English government, before they knew the advantages of this government, and to 
what degree it would contribute to the happiness of those who submitted to it? 
Can we love that which we are unacquainted with? What was known of 
the power of Great-Britain, was sufficient to make them desirous of be- 
ing protected by it; attachment should follow the first service; and it is 
the paternal care of governments, that attracts the fidelity and gratitude of 
the governed. Who has felt this sentiment more than the sensible and grateful 
hearts of the colonists of St. Domingo? The whole of their conduct and devotion 
to Britain prove it. J have observed in reading over your book, that you endeavour to 
make the contrary be believed; I have in vain sought for a proof of the inference you 
wish to be drawn. The shame of the failure in the attempt does not render you less 
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guilty of it towards my generous countrymen, and the continuation of thy answer 
will make it better known. In vain would you wish to throw some suspicion upon 
their integrity; it is by facts, it is by their actions they will support the repu- 
tation which has long since distinguished them; their frankness, their generosity, 
their bravery, will always be the same. I am warranted in what I say, by every 
thing that has happened in the colony ; and I defy you, Sir, as well as all those who, 
like you, may be their enemies, to produce a people who, not having beerr con- 


quered, but who of their own accord, have submitted themselves to a foreign power, 
can have merited its protection more! As a colonist of St. Domingo, and in the name 


of all, I call upon you to answer this challenge. But in the mean time, I appeal to 


the heart of the good, the generous General Williamson who governed, after 
having saved them, to say whether he doubts their attachment and adherence ! Yes, 
the colonists of St. Domingo, will, for ages, pronounce the name of General 
Williamson with benediction. He, Sir, has experienced whether they are 
susceptible of gratitude and fidelity. And why ? Because after having, in the 
name of England, fulfilled the political part of the contratt, agret upon with him, 
he merited this attachment by his kindness, by his paternal care for them, and by the 
consolations he poured into their hearts; in short, it was by his universal benevo- 
lence, His name will never perish but with the colony, it is indelibly en- 


graved in the minds of all the families of the planters of the French Part of 
the island. 


Many of them under their ancient government, had belonged io the lower order of no- 
bles, and being tenacious of titles and honours, in proportion as their pretensions to 
real distinction were disputable, they dreaded the introduction of a gystem of 
laws and government, which would reduce them to the general level of the com- 
munity,—Page 144. 


Had you written your book in another hemisphere, one might pardon the 
error you here commit, for one may be ignorant of hat which has no relation 
to one's self ; but, being so near France, in the midst of your countrymen, in- 
formed of what existed there, and being surrounded by thousands of French- 
men of the order of nobility, that you should write an error so easily to be recti- 
fied; that you should say, that many of the planters of St. Domingo belonged to 
the Iower order of the nobles, is truly astonishing. There is no person but what 
could have informed you, that there was no inferior order of nobility in 
France ; that there were poor and rich, ancient and modern, but that their rights 
were equal, You should also have learnt, that many of the proprietary inhabitants 


of 
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of St. Domingo, had the honour of belonging to the order of nobility ; that many of 
the younger branches of families were managers of the effects, either of their 
parents or other planters; entrusting their property with greater pleasure to the 
management of men, who, to their talents, joined those principles of honour, which 
have ever distinguished the French nobility. 


Thus, as their motives were. selfish, and their attachment feeble, their exertions 
in the common cause were not likely to be very strenuous or Mcacious. Page 
145. 


I have already agreed with you, Sir, al the contract agreed upon between the 
French planters and the Ministers of Great-Britain, was respectively made through 
personal views; and I am not afraid to repeat it here. But it is in my own name, 
and in the name of all the planters of St. Domingo, that I shall call upon you to 
prove that their efforts were not vigorous and efficacious. 

Have you, Sir, consulted the Ministers, in order to know what were the condi- 
tions with which I set off, as you say, in the summer of 1793, charged with the ne- 
cessary orders and instructions for delivering up St. Domingo to Great-Britain ? 
Have you been informed of the means which I found at Jamaica for fulfilling my 
instructions? Have you well considered whether some irresistible events have, or 
have not, counteracted the plans proposed to the Ministers? In short, do you con- 
fine yourself to what you have written, in order to state what must have happened 
at St. Domingo. If I have hitherto proved that no one was so ill- informed as 
yourself, in every thing you have written upon this subject, I will answer for it that 
you are still less 80 — what has ar happened there; as I shall prove by 
what 1s hereafter related, 

I first state, Sir, that 3 proprietary inhabitants of the colony have entirely, and 
more than fulfilled every thing they promised. A coast of 50 leagues in extent 
has been delivered up to 560 English troops; with the Mole town, the Gibraltar of 
the colomes, and not a single gun was fired. The troops, both officers and soldiers 
were quartered by the inhabitants of JErtmie at their own expence : at the Mole, 
they were lodged in the forts and barracks. 

Not a single English soldier was sent out of the town of Jeremie to guard la 
Grande-Anse ; the inhabitants continued (as they did before they freely gave them- 
gelves up to Great-Britain) 20 defend their frontiers at all the posts, at the Camp- des- 
Rivaux, at the central camp, and at the Camp-des-Irois What could they do 
more ? 
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No attack took place i in any part, but what there were more French than English . 

| they always set the example. Envy and jealousy will never succeed, in endeavour- 
ing to make their courage and loyalty suspected. 

They furnished every thing for the service of government, that was required 
of them. If their motives were solfich, what matters it? What could they do 
more? | | 

I now call upon you, Sir, in my own and their name, to say, what more the its: 
glish have done. They did not go out of the town of Jérémie and the Mole. 
The war was continued and supported by the planters alone; and it was at the ex- 
pence of their blood, that they daily protected the tranquillity the English troops 
enjoyed in their garrisons. I speak as a witness. Produce others who can contradict 
this truth, known to all the English and the whole colony. 

The commerce between Jamaica and la Grande-Anse, was soon established, and 
the commodities of this dependency have since found their way to England. In 
the mean time, the colony was still supported by terror, and the astonishment 
occasioned by the arrival of 560 English troops, which had been multiplied to as 
many thousands, and by the stores and provisions furnished to the inhabitants, 
who themselves defended their property. I ask you again what could they do 
more ? 

I add, Sir, that they incessantly did what was required of them, and I am the 
more certain of it, as I was the organ of every request; for the two officers who 
commanded the St. Domingo expedition, could not speak French. Besides, I 
never quitted Colonel Whitelock ; and, as being member of the privy council at 
la Grande-Anse, I was the point of communication, through which every thing 
passed. It is then, with truth I assert, that nothing was done at which I did not as- 
sist, nor no attack took place at which I was not present. 


I do not find that the number of French in arms, who joined us at any one period (T1 mean 
of M dite mhabitants) ever exceeded 2,000.—Page 145. 


When the English were put in possession of St. Domingo, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1793, there were not 2,000 Whites capable of carrying arms in the whole 
of the French colony ; and they only took possession of a small part where there 
were not 700 Whites fit to serve in a military capacity. 

But this number very quickly encreased, and I can demonstrate, that at the tak- 
ing of Port-au-Prince, there were upwards of 5,000 French colonists, bearing arms 


at the service of Great Britain, in the part then possessed by the Englisch. I am 
ready to enumerate them, if necessary, - 


f Ne 


I must add, Sir, that Colonel Brisbane never had, before the month of August 
1794, more than 50 or 60 English to defend St. Marc's: with what troops, then, 
did he do it for a great length of time? At L&ogane there were only 50 men with 
Captain Smith; at Arcahaye, at the Vases, at the Boucassin, there were only troops 
placed there occasionally for a long time; when there were any they were never 
numerous, and always remained in their garrisons. Seek, Sir, for proofs to contra- 
dict me—As to myself, I appeal to the English army and to the whole of the colony, 


1t were unjust, however, not to observe, that among them were Some distinguished indi- 
viduals, those fidelity was above Suspicion, and whose Services were highly impor- 
tant. Such were the Baron de Montalembert, the Vi rscount de Fontanges, Mr. de 


Sources, and perhaps a few others. — Page 145. 


I can assure you, Sir, that there have been many individuals who have shewn the 
greatest attachment to the interests of Great-Britain, They are superior to your 
praises, and they despise your censure : but, if you will praise, you ought at least 
to do it with exactness. The bravery and the honest character of the Baron de 
Montalembert are generally known; but his services are not more considerable than 
those of the officers he had the honor to command; and you must be informed, 
that M. de Montalembert knew but very little of St. Domingo at the time the 
English took possession of the colony, of which he only became an inhabitant since 
the Revolution; by having resided there a year upon the plantation his uncle pur- 
chased at the beginning of the troubles in France. 

When the expedition against St. Domingo was planned at Jamaica in favour of 
the English, he was gone upon an expedition which some of the French planters wished 
to attempt in favour of the Spaniards. You ought to have known, that it was only 
chance that brought him to JEremie at the time it was taken possession of. He 
came in the Penélope frigate, which returned from escorting the ship that carried 
the inhabilants devoted to the Spanish party, of which he was one; that having met us 
at sea on our way to St. Domingo, the brave and esteemed Captain Rowley was or- 
dered by the commodore to accompany us with his frigate. It was by this means that 
the Baron de Montalembert found himself at Jeremie without having wished it, and 
it was only through the solicitation of his friends that he remained there; being a total 
stranger to, and unacquainted with the place. The fact then is, that he wished to 
serve Spain, and that it was only by chance that he served England; but he served 
her as a man of honour. All who had the honour of commanding the French did 
the same. M. le Comte 6 ***, M. le Comte de ***, the Viscount de B***, the 


Chev. de Sevré, who was afterwards killed whilst commanding ; M. de Boimneuf, 543 
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| you, that, before the arrival of the English at St. Domingo, he had taken the oath 


acknowledged to me, he approved of my attachmeny io the-British government; that 
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r likewise killed. Indeed, all the officers who commanded, and a thousand colo- 
nists of St. Domingo, did honor to the British arms, as well as the Baron de Mon- 
talembert «who more than them ought to have shewn himself grateful for the confi- 
dence placed in him; a confidence still greater, as he was unacquainted with the 
colony, its inhabitants, their manners, and their political and commercial interests. 

The Baron de Montalembert, however, rendered some service; and, if he me- 
rited your applause as did the officers under his orders, and all the colonists, it was un- 
necessary to say, that She fidelity of the Viscount de Fontanges was above all suspicion, 
You have never taken the trouble to inform yourself concerning him, for the first 
colonist or officer to whom you might have spoken of him, would have informed 


Of fidelity to the King of Spain; that myself having made a journey to the Go- 
naives, in order to see him and press him to use his influence on his part in favor 
of the English, I found at his house the Spanish officer Villanova; that he freely 


as to himself, he had taken the oath of fidelity to the King of Spain, that he should 
keep it, and would consequently serve him to the utmost of his power; that he 
could see no inconvenience that would arise from the English having one part of 
the colony and the Spaniards the other ; that he would join with me in every thing 
that could be done that might be useful, and in concert, for the respective interest 
of those we served; but that he should keep his oath, as a man of honor ought to 
do. I shall not enter, Sir, into the details of the operations which followed this 
conversation ; I shall confine myself with relating, that the Viscount de Fontanges 
has strictly kept his word; that he afterwards went to Jamaica, from thence came 
to England, from whence he repaired to Spain; that soon after his arrival here, he 
was made lieutenant-general in the service of the King of Spain, with appointments; 
his son was received among His Majesty's guards; and a part of his appointments 
granted in reversion to his wife and his son after his death, in the form of a pension. 
I am ignorant whether 1t was at the solicitation of Great-Britain, and for the services 
he had rendered her; what I can assert is, thai, if he did not succeed in serving the 
King of Spain, it was not his fault; but he has never been in the situation to be 
faithful to the King of England, whom he never promised to serve. 

You could not have too much praised the brave des Sources; this valorous 
Creole was not at St. Domingo when we arrived there, but came there soon after the 
taking of Port-au-Prince ; and, since that time, he has not ceased to gerve with that 
fidelity generally found among the planters of St. Domingo, whose confidence was 

| . merited. 
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merited. My countrymen will despise the perhaps which relates to all those whom 
you have not named; for, [repeat it, they are superior to your praises. | 


All these men were well educated, and nourished deep resentment against the French 
planters, on account of the indignities which the class of coloured people had received 
from them.—Note C. Page 145. 


Men sufficiently rich to participate in the good education received in France 
were not unhappy, and could not be more so than the Negros, who were slaves, as 
you have said. 7% the same allegations I shall always make the same answers; ad- 
duce facts and prove the indignities with which the Mulattoes could reproach the 
Whites, I shall confine myself to repeating to you, that, if the Whites had been 
less kind to the Mulattoes, the colony would have been preserved; because they 
would have been less numerous, less rich, and less informed. 

On what follows this note, concerning the Men of Colour whom Colonel Brisbane 
had taken into his friendship as much as you, (to the great mortification of all the 
White planters), I remark, that he was very soon rewarded for it. One of these Mu- 


lattoes, who was his aide-de-camp, made use of the word of command which he had, 


in order to enter St. Marc's, and make his comrades revolt against this very Colo- 
nel Brisbane, their benefactor, He greatly repented before his death having placed 
any confidence in them. 


At Cape Tiburon, 3 or 400 Blacks were embodied very early under a Black peneral, 
named Jean Kina, who had served well and faithfully, —Note C. Page 145. 


Here is a man whom you cannot praise too much; he good, the brave John 
Kina. Observe, above all, that his is a Negro; that he incessantly interested him- 
self concerning his master; that every thing he gained he sent to his master and mis- 
tress at Jerẽmie. He rested not a moment without giving proofs of his fidelity to 
the Whites and hisattachment to his masters, the whole of whose Negros he has saved, 
and now employs himself, This Negro is the honour of the men of his colour. Shew 
me among the Mulattoes a man that can be compared with him, and who is so gene- 
rous, so honest, so brave; and who, above all, is so well acquainted with the Men 
of Colour, whom he despises as much as they hate him. 

General Williamson has done much for this worthy Negro; he has sown in good 
ground; he and his soldiers will be always faithful ro the Whites; they have con- 
stantly served in the Camp-des-Irois, and at Cape Tiburon, before the English lost 
it, and since always at the advanced posts on the frontiers of la Grande-Anse. 
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From this recapitulation, it is eviaent that the invasion of St. Domingo was an enterprise 
of greater magnitude and difficulty than the Brittsh government Seem 10 have ima- 
gined, —Page 145. 


Hitherto, Sir, I see none of the difficulties you speak of, except those that may 
be created by your own imagination, I find you no better informed of the plans pro- 
posed and accepted by the English Ministers, for after having read your work over 
and over again, I do not perceive'upon what authorities your recapitulation is founded. 
But I perceive, by the fats I have adduced in answering you, that the invasion 
was performed without trouble, without difficulty, without expence, and without a 
single gun being fired. I saw Great-Britain the same week in possession of a track 
of land on the coast containing 50 leagues; I moreover saw her in possession of 
Mole St. Nicholas, the most advantageous port of all the Antilles—and I only see 


these facts counterbalanced by your allegations, divested of proof. 


Considering the extent and natural strength of the country, it may well be doubted 
whether all the force which Great-Britain could have spared would bave been suf- 
ficient to reduce it to suljection.— Page 140. 


In what consists the natural strength of a country, full of ports, roads, and bays, 
and open on all sides? where the English have been received without battle, but 
with open hearts; and, above all, where, when they have been obliged to fight, 
they have not met with an hour's resistance? I shall hereafter answer the latter part 


of the article I have here cited by fads, and in @ manner that shall carry conviction 
with it. 


And restore it at the same time to such a degree of order and subordination as to make 
11 a colony worth holding, Page 146. 


You oublich your work in 1797; you ought to have known, that, in the wretched 


state of the colony, the exports, from that part possessed by Great-Britain, amounted 
last year to 2,000,000 I. sterling. 


The truth seems to have been, that General Williamson, to whom, as hath been ob- 
Served, the direction and distribution of the armament was entrusted, and whose 
active zeal in the Service of his country was eminently conspicuous, was deceived 
equally with the King's Ministers, by the favorable accounts and exaggerated 
representations of sanguine and interested individuals, concerning the disposi- 


tion of their countrymen, the White planters remaining in St. Domingo.— 
Page 146. 2 


67 


I am now come to the second personal attack made against me. I shall answer 
for myself, and shall leave your readers and the public to judge. General William 
son, you say, . was decerved equally, with the King's Ministers, by the fuvorable 
« accounts and exaggerated representations of sanguine and interested individuals,” 
&c.—W hat you here say concerns me personally. I am the only one who can have 
deceived both the Ministers and General Williamson, being the only person that was 
sent by them into the colony; and I am almost the only one who represented to 
the General the utility and advantages which would accrue to England from taking 
possession of St. Domingo. I am, therefore, that sanguine and interested 
individual. In answering for myself, I shall confirm all the proofs I have 
given of your injustice in censuring an operation of which you were totally 
1gnorant. | 

First, Sir, at a time when governments require the entire confidence of the 
people, what must your readers have thought at your daring to accuse the Ministers 
of Great-Britain with fickleness, inconsistency, and want of foresight ? Ought a 
Member of the British Parliament to accuse the Ministers of his country, with the 
folly of causing it to be supposed, that they have suffered themselves to be de- 
ceived by a few foreigners, who consulted only their own interest? That they have 


been able to impose upon them concerning the advantages which the colony 


might be of to England? and that they have suffered themselves to be deceived 
by on exaggeration which was always open to detection? In short, how could you 
have supposed that Ministers, whom all Europe, as well as Great-Britain, acknow- 
ledge to have superior talents, could at once have forgotten the political interests of 
England and its advantages, so far as to adopt the projects of some inhabitants of 
a foreign colony, without due consideration :I repeat it, Sir, both to the people 
of England and to you, that I am one of those, who, with the greatest perse- 
verance, since the year 1791, have never ceased to propose, to remind, and to 
solicit the King's Ministers to fulfil the happy destiny of England, by seizing the 
colony of St. Domingo. If I have been guilty, I am doubly so, in proposing 
these plans, and charging myself with their execution, For I have said: “ 7his 
tc ig what must be done, and I will undertake to execute it. It is I then that am 
doubly responsible, both for the project and the want of success.—I call down 
upon me the whole indignation of Great-Britain, if I do not prove that I have 
fulfilled, and ten times fulfilled, my promises to the Mimisters, and that without 
being influenced by any dire& view of gain, except the reward which a man of 
honor has a right to expect for an important service rendered to a powerful nation. 
This, I acknowledge, I have expected, and do still expect; as I shall prove that, 
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oy devoting myself entirely to the success of my plans, I have succeeded in 
executing more than I have promised, 

I shall enter into the particulars of my conduct in the briefest manner possible; 
and there will only be left you the shame and regret of having sought to render a 
man of honor suspected, who has constantly shewn the greatest zeal in serving 
your country. Honest men will judge me. I defy you, Sir, to answer by contrary 
proofs what I am now going to state. 

I had, as I have already told you, ever since the year 1791, endeavoured to de- 
monstrate to the Ministers, that England, more than any other nation, was interested in 
saving the colony of St. Domingo, in order to preserve her own colonies, In 1792, 
I renewed, with others, my solicitations, with the approbation of a great number of 
planters at London. After war was declared against France, in 1793, what had 


previously appeared so difficult, was then found to have become easy; and after 
much care, pains, and many memorials, terms were prepared here for the colony, 


and I set off for Jamaica. 


As I am not writing the history of the colony, but am merely answering what 
personally concerns me, I shall only give an account of that which I can relate 
with honor; without endangering those secrets which the confidence reposed in 
me requires me to preserve, and without .speaking of the positive promises I had 
solicited in order to save the colony before I set out on my voyage, and still less 
without accusing any person of the political events which have happened in Europe; 
events which may have prevented the execution of every thing that might have 


been granted to me. I shall speak only of what is known to all the inhabitants 


of Jamaica ; of the troops which accompanied me to St, Domingo in the expe- 
dition, which has proved so successful; in fine, I shall speak of every thing that 
was publickly done and known by the whole colony and its inhabitanis, and which, 
above all, you should have been perfectly acquainted with, as you intended pu- 
blishing an account of the colony, 

I left England in a packet boat, accompanied by two proprietors of St. Domingo, 
one as my secretary; the other was my kinsman, with my Negro servant,——I was 
not ignorant what would have been my fate had I been taken by the French. 
Being arrived at Barbadoes, I learnt that the attack upon Martinico had failed, I 
arrived at Jamaica towards the end of July; where I heard of the destruction and 
burning of Cape Francais, and the flight of the White inhabitants, I there 
hkewise heard of the departure of General Galbaud, and the wretched state of St. 


Domingo. 


The 


: ( 89 ) 


The projects respecting this colony continued the same, but the plans became dif- 
ferent, I was received by General Williamson with that kindness, that openness 
of heart, and that confidence, which make him beloved by all who have occasion 
to treat with him upon business. After having communicated to him the orders, 


of which I was the bearer, and my instructions, of which he had a duplicate, and | 


after having had three hours conversation with him, I perceived how much the 
state of affairs had lately changed, and how many new difficulties the state of the 
colony at that time presented. Nevertheless the account of the affair at the Camp- 
des-Rivaux once more pointed out to me the means of safety; with courage, reso- 
lution and patience, all might yet be well. General Williamson begged I Would 
reflect upon every thing I had just heard, and communicate to him speedily the re- 
sult of my hopes and fears, and to consider also of the best measures to be taken, 
which would give us a little time, and which for several reasons we stood in need 
of. | 

I must here stop again, in order to relate a fact which will ever deserve the grati- 
tude of the proprietors of St. Domingo towards the inhabitants of Jamaica. Du- 
ring five or six months, and particularly after the fire at the Cape, many of the 
principal proprietors of St. Domingo took refuge at Jamaica, mostly from the 
Northern part. They had scarcely arrived there when the Spaniards, who had their 
views, published, by the president or governor of the Spanish part of the colony, 
certain proclamations, inviting the French proprietors to repair to him; with such 
advantageous and exaggerated promises, that they must have evinced the falsity 
of those who published them. In consequence of which many inhabitants repaired 
there successively; and the first news I heard on my arrival at Jamaica, was, that 
an armament was preparing to carry the principal inhabitants of St. Domingo, who 
were at Jamaica, to the Spanish capital of their colony. 

Mr. Henry Shirley, member of the House of Assembly, at Jamaica, with a 
liberality, that will do eternal honor to his heart, began a subscription, and 
had engaged the principal inhabitants, proprietors, and merchants of Jamaica, to 
join in it; in order to procure a sufficient sum to equip a vessel and furnish it with 
every thing necessary for the voyage of the French colonists, who, might be desi- 
rous of repairing to the capital of the Spanish colony. This subscription, through 
the care of Mr, Henry Shirley, very soon amounted to several thousand pounds 
sterling, and when I arrived, every thing was ready for sailing. General William- 
son, with his wonted humanity, had freighted a ship at the expence of government; 
the commodore appointed a frigate as convoy; arms, ammunition, provisions, and 
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( 90 ) 
money, had been furnished to each inhabitant, out of the subscription, In fine, 
every thing was ready for their departure, two days after my arrival. I learnt all these 
particulars the same evening; I saw with concern that the Spaniards had long since 
been before-hand with the English government ; that their agents had laboured 
with zeal, and that they had at last persuaded many of the inhabitants of the Nor- 
thern part, almost in spite of themselves, by the insidious offers they had made to 
them. I saw the Spanish agents; I saw their proclamations, and from that very 
moment I perceived the snare. I wished to inform the inhabitants, but, I found 
some minds so prejudiced, that I was obliged to request General Williamson to suf- 
fer the armament to sail, and that for very wise and political reasons given to me, 
and of which I informed the General, who approved of them. What princi- 
pally decided me was, the engagement they made to rejoin us, should the Spa- 
niards fail in their promises, and not furnish the means for attacking the civil com- 
missioners, according to the assurances given them by the Spanish agents; and if 
they did not furnish the means for making an advantageous diversion in favor of 
the English enterprize. The expedition sailed and returned to Port-Royal. Nothing 
could persuade the Baron de Montalembert from going to the Spanish governor. 
Happily for him, after the entrance of the freighted ship, he was received on 
board the frigate which served as convoy, by which means he escaped the disagree- 
bleness which the other inhabitants on board the transport experienced. On Cap- 
tain Rowley's arrival at the port, having landed in order to communicate the object 
of his voyage to the Spanish president, he discovered by his ill humours that the 
new comers would not be well received. He continued to cruise about St. Domin- 
go, and was on his return when we discovered him near Jamaica, on the 15th 
of September. Whatever may have been the success of this expedition, it was 
undertaken solely by the generosity and kindness of the planters of Jamaica. The 


colonists of St. Domingo will ever retain a perpetual remembrance and gratitude 
for it. 


Whilst this was passing, General Williamson was expecting news from Admiral 
Gardner at Martinico. As to myself, after having well considered and reflected 
upon the state of the colony of St. Domingo, and the conduct of the inhabitants of 
la Grande-Anse, I saw that on them alone depended the hope of saving St. Domingo. 

The two persons that accompanied me from England, were gone to meet the 
assembly of the parishes of la Grande-Anse, assembled at Jérémie, with letters for 
my friends and the principal inhabitants of the dependency ; in which I encouraged 


them to persevere, and directed them to send me their full powers and instructions 
as soon as possible. 


(91 ) 

Both before and after the departure of my friends for Jertmie, I saw almost eve - 
ry day some fugitive inhabitants from St. Domingo, brought in by the Jamaica 
privateers ; and, within five and twenty days 480 of them arrived from different 
parts of the French colony, but chiefly from the Northern part, They escaped 
from one evil to meet a worse; for they were inhumanly pillaged by the privateers, 
who cast them almost naked upon the shores of Jamaica. General Williamson 
came forth to relieve these unfortunate inhabitants with a kindness worthy of the 
greatest eulogiums, in granting to each the pay of prisoners of war. The com- 
mittee entrusted with the subscription money raised by the planters of Jamaica 
came forward also with a noble generosity to the relief of my countrymen. Some 
money being left after the departure of the colonists for the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo, they begged I would undertake, as being personally acquainted with 
the proprietors, to verify the wants and condition of each inhabitant ; and, at my 
request, they granted to each a small weekly sum in addition to that allowed by go- 
vernment. It was these kindnesses that saved the lives of a great number of families 
of St. Domingo. 

By the arrival of so many prisoners I soon discovered a double plan, separately 
executed by the republican civil commissioners and the Spaniards ; namely, that 
of depopulating the French colony of all the Whites. The Spaniards attached the 
rich inhabitants by their advantageous proclamations ; and those who, being young 


and vigorous, required nothing more than to fight in order to recover their pro- 


perty, they engaged to repair to the Spanish part; where they found nothing 
that had been promised them, nor were they allowed to return again into the 
French part. 

On the other hand the women, children, and old men were compelled by the 
Negros to quit the Northern part; they embarked on board every thing that could 
receive them. We do not wish to use you ill,“ said they, © but we will have no 
c more Whites in the colony, Retire and carry with you as much of your properly as 
c you cn. — They even assisted them to embark the very goods which became a 
prey to the English privateers of Jamaica or Providence. 

I saw in this double manceuvre the plan, which I long knew the commissioners 
had laid to destroy the colony of St. Domingo, by driving away all the Whites and 
giving liberty to the Negros; and I discovered in the conduct of the Spaniards 
their favorite desire of ruining the French colony : rather wishing to see it pos- 
sessed only by Negros, who would soon become like themselves, than to see it inha- 
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bited by such active and laborious people as the French and English. I saw the 
time was precious, and that little remained for the colonists; some favorable cir- 
cumstances that offered determined me still more to take a decisive resolution. 

The friends I sent to Jérémie had been gone but a few days, and could not be 
expected to return in less than twelve days or a fortnight.— I waited for them with 
impatience, when one evening a flag of truce from St. Domingo was announced. I 


was considering what could be the ocgasion of it, when M. le Gras, a rich planter 


of the Northern part, and formerly one of the council at the Cape, disembarked at 
Kingston, where his wife and children had been for a considerable time. He in- 
formed me, that he came in the name of the inhabitants of la Grande-Anse, to state 
their wretched condition to the governor of Jamaica, and to solicit assistance. He 
declared to me at the same time, that it was impossible they could defend them- 
selves another month without assistance. In fact, he gave me all the necessary in- 
formation; he confirmed me in my opinion, that there was no time to be lost in 
executing the orders of the Ministers, by assuring me that my two messengers 
would be joyfully received, and that every thing I had proposed would be granted. 
A few days afterwards, he informed me that his intention was not to return to St. 
Domingo, and that he gave up the mission with which he had been charged, by the 


inhabitants of JeEremie, having no property in that dependency; thinking, added 


he, that I was the most proper person to treat concerning this business. I soon disco- 
vered that the Spanish agents had seduced M. le Gras, and that they flattered him 
that his fortune and habitation, in the North and at Fort Dauphin, would soon be 
in the power of that government. 

I informed General Williamson of every circumstance. At last, an American 
ship, taken by a privateer, brought in one day 120 inhabitants of every age and sex, 
masters and servants, who fled from the Northern part, where they had been com- 
pelled to embark. On the 12th of August I determined to ask the general to ex- 
plain himself definitively, concerning what he could and would do for the sal- 
vation of St. Domingo. I in consequence wrote officially a letter, which J carried to 
General Williamson at Spanish Town, in which I informed him, that there was not a 
moment longer to be lost; that I saw the plan of driving away and extirpating 
the entire population of Whites in the French colony of St. Domingo, was the end 
which the civil commissioners and Spaniards had in view; that, without consulting 
together, they each laboured to accomplish their purpose; that I begged him to read 
his orders and my instructions, which were, /o take possession of such part of St. Do- 
mingo, as might be willing to submit. I like wise begged of hun to give me twenty-five 
soldiers 
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soldiers belonging to the English troops, an officer, and a flag, with as much provi- 
sions and warlike stores as possihle; that I would go to St. Domingo with this feeble 
force, and take possession of the colony in the name of the King of England, and 
there erect His Majesty's standard, and maintain my ground, until the arrival of the 
Jorces which were promised us, at a fixed period ; that the brave inhahitants of JE- 
rEmie would receive me with joy and join me; and that the inhabitants of the colony, 
knowing me to be established in one part of St. Domingo, instead of flying to all 
the neighbouring islands, and to New-England, would range themselves under the 
British flag, which I promised him to defend to the last moment of my life : observing, 
that this measure was the more necessary, as by it the good Negros would 
not be discouraged, and would continue faithful to their masters, when they 
should know that they did not abandon St. Domingo, and that they were assembled 
in another part of the colony; and that, above all, they would have the hope of seeing 
them again. In short, I begged him to give me an answer in writing, if he refused 
my request, and to permit me to set off again immediately for England. I here re- 
peat the answer which General Williamson made, with the same sensibility J 
then felt.“ Yes,” said he, my dear Charmilly, I will assist you to save St. Do- 
cc mingo ; your attachment to your countrymen, and to the interests of Great-Bri- 
& tain, merit every effort I can make, and I will not only give you the twenty-five 
e men you ask, but I will give you a hundred, if the commodore will transport them 
© to St. Domingo, and cover their retreat, in case it should become necessary.“ 

I knew better how to feel than to express the pleasure this answer gave me. 
From this moment, I vowed to a man of feeling, who, in the manner in which he 
granted my request, intermixed a kindness I cannot return; I vowed to him, I say, 
an eternal gratitude, an attachment and respect, which can end only with my life. 
General Williamson crowned my wishes, by promising me that from that day, he 
would prohibit (which he did) all privateers, under pain of losing their commissions, 


from pillaging the personal property of the inhabitants, who miglit happen to be 


on board the ships they should take, declaring that merchandize only Should be 
deemed lawful prizes. 

It is with joy I take the opportunity this letter gives me of rendering n the 
eternal gratitude, which both the colony and myself shall retain, for General Wil- 
liamson's kindness. I declare with pleasure, that it was by his orders that every 
thing was conducted at St. Domingo, until the taking of Port-au-Prince, and that 
all the colonists have found in this worthy and respe ctable chief, the care, the kind- 
ness of a father, and the protection of a e commander. His heart will be 
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satisfied, when he learns, that the "grateful colonists never mentien his name; but 
with the sincerest wishes for his happiness. The homage I now. pay him is as 


disinterested as my conduct towards him as always been. He is in London; it may 


be known of him, whether, among the numerous requests I made on behalf of the 
colony and its unfortunate inhabitants, (which he almost always granted) I added 


one for myself; and he can say, whether he has found any other person who has told 
him the truth with more force, disinterestedness, devotion, and attachment, to- 


0 


wards himself, towards England, and towards the colony, than I have done at all 


times. 


As soon as he had kindly given me his promise to succour St. Domingo, I 
immediately set out for, and soon arrived at Commodore Ford's, to whom I gave an 
account of my letter, of the kindness of the general in granting me the 100 men ne- 
cessary for the salvation of the colony, to go there to wait the arrival of other troops, 
and the conditions on which he agreed to it. He said to me, with that frankness 
which characterised him, © I am very happy in being able to second your resolu- 
« tion; and to secure to it all possible success, I will not only prepare every thing 
necessary in order to transport and convoy the troops, and to guard the se- 
curity of the detachment which the governor has granted you, but if he will 
even increase the number to 200, I will order all the necessary preparations for 
the expedition. Try to persuade the general 70 grant, them to you: the more 
«© there are the less risk they will run.” He added many more things full of 
kindness, and promised me, what he perfectly executed afterwards, to do every 
thing in order to second my zealous endeavours to merit the confidence reposed 
in me. | 

I feel a pleasure in relating that the rapid successes we met with in St. Domin- 
go, were likewise owing, to the great care taken by this worthy Admiral, and it is 
with a sentiment of sincere grief for him, that I lay this declaration on his tomb, as 
a mark of my gratitude and that of the whole colony. 

Satisfied beyond description, I returned without delay to Gen. Williamson, to whom 
I gave an account of every thing. Well!“ said he, “since the commodore will 
4 undertake the care of 200 men, you shall have them, my dear Charmilly; you may 
« depend upon them, and that as soon as possible.“ We agreed that I should send 
back the ship that had brought M. le Gras, with the news of this intended sue- 
cour, and the certainty of its speedy appearance; but that it was necessary that they 
should immediately answer my first letters, and send me the full powers I had re- 
quested, before the general could suffer any thing to leave Jamaica; and, in the 
mean time, we might employ ourselves in making the necessary preparations, 


ce 
cc 
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This, Sir, is the truth of every thing that passed. General Williamson is in 
London, he can contradi& me, and he owes it to his own. character to do so, if f 
have advanced any thing contrary to truth ; he ought to have my letter. If every 
thing I have just related as having passed between General Williamson and me 
true, can he have been deceived by me? It was the extreme wretchedness af tire 
colony that determined me to beg him to declare himself, and take a decisive pan, 
which alone could save, as it has in effect partly saved, the French colony of St. 
Domingo. 

You are unfortunate, Sir, in your reproaches ! Certainly, both you and the 
public will be astonished to find that his interested individual; that I, of whom 
you wish to speak, have proposed the plans, and offered to undertake to put them in 
execution, without ever having made any stipulation with the Ministers respecting 
my personal interest. In proof of which, I appeal to the Ministers and General 
Williamson. You, as well as any other person, may receive such information 
from them as shall appear to you necessary, in order to verify what I here advance. 


* 
Tnstead of the few hundreds of them which afterwards resorted to the British Standard, 
the governor had reason to expect the support and co-operation of at least as many 
thousands.—Page 140. | 


It has been seen by my answer to the preceding article, that it is entirely ſalse 
that the governor of Jamaica could expect that the English troops might be joined 
by more planters than remained in the colony; for the steps I took to press him to 
put in execution his orders to take possession of St. Domingo, were with the view of 
preventing the rest of the colonists from quitting the island. I call upon all the 


officers who commanded there to contradict me, when I declare, that the inhabitants 


of la Grande-Anse joined the English. I prove it in saying, that the English troops 
never quitted their barracks at JErEmie except on very few occasions; that it was the 
French inhabitants who continued to defend the camps placed upon the frontiers ; 
that in every expedition the French were at least double the number of the English ; 
and that in about six weeks after our arrival, the number of French inhabitants at 
Jérémie, and at all the posts, was doubled, and that soon after it was quadrupled. 


In this fatal confidence, the armament allotted for this important expedition was com- 
 posed of only the 13th regiment of foot, seven companies of the Agili, and a detach- 
ment of artillery, amounting, altogether, to about 870, rank and file, fit for duty. 
Such was the force that was to annex to the crown of Great-Britzin a country nearly 
equal in extent, and in natural strength infinitely superior to Great-Britain itself,— 


Page 146. : 
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If General W illiamson had been consulted by you, he is too much the man of 
honor not to have undeceiyed you respecting the confidence you attribute to him ; 
which could still less have happened, as he knew, what you allow yourself, that the 
population of the Whites was diminished more than three-fqurths ; as much by the 
numerous emigrations which took place before the massacre at the Cape, as by the 
massacre itself and the flight of those that escaped from it, If you, who write in 
England, have had imperfect information respecting what was passing in the co- 
lony, you ought to suppose that the general was too well informed not to know that 
the population of Whites there had almost become extindt. But he hoped (and the 
Sequel has proved that he was not decerved) that the planters would hasten to return 
to the colony. The confidence which you attribute to the governor of Jamaica 
might have been criminal, and General Williamson has no reason to reproach him- 
self with such strange negligence as what you attribute to him. 

The forces you mention were more than sufficient to fulfil the plans of govern- 
ment; it was only in agitation to take possession of and retain that part of St. Do- 
mingo which should submit, until reinforcements should arrive from England. 
These are your words, p. 141: „“ such a force as should be thought sufficient to take 
© and retain possession of all the places that might be surrendered, until reinforcements 
6e Should arrive from England.” It was not intended to take possession of the whole 
colony with this small body of troops; the Ministers never had such an idea; 
which indeed you admit, for you say, that it was only to occupy s$uch parts as should 
submit until the arrival of reinforcements. I must observe here, to the honor of 
the British arms, that this small body of brave soldiers, assisted by the inhabitants, 
not only sufficed to take possession of and keep, during eight months, that which 
had been delivered up to them on their arrival, but likewise to take possession of 
more than a third part of this immense colony; and that they were capable of sup- 
porting themselyes, during that time, upon a tract of land upwards of a hundred 
and fifty leagues long, and to attack and often beat their enemies. 

I trust that our readers will readily admit, according to the truth I have here esta- 
blished, that, if the inhabitants of St. Domingo had not been eager to come and 
fight under the British flag, the small number of troops, which you have yourself 
stated to have been sent to St. Domingo, however brave they might be, could not 
have defended and supported themselves from St. Nicholas Mole to Cape Tiburon 
during the space of eight months. 

The truth 1s (and I appeal to the testimony of the whole colony and the English 
army), that it was the inhabitants, arriving from all parts where they had taken refuge, 

who 


97 
who fought in defence of the frontiers and all the posts. After this, the most pre- 


judiced reader cannot but allow, that it was them who preserved to the English go- 
vernment that part of St. Domingo which had been delivered up to it. 


Speedy and eHectual reinforcements from Englaud were, however, promised, as 
well to replace the troops which were removed from Jamaica, as 40 aid the opera- 
tions in St. Domingo. — Page 146. 


The reader will agree, after what you here say, that it was with a very ill grace 
you exclaimed above, guch was the force that was to annex to the crown of Great- 
Britain a country nearly equal in extent to Great-Britain itself, since you so readily 
agree that it was the reinforcements expected from Europe which were to second 
the operations at St. Domingo.—lIrt is possible that this might be only irony. 


As the propositions or terms of capitulation had been previously adjusted between the 
people of Jeremie, by their agent M. de Charmilly and General Williamson, it only 
remained for the British forces to take possession of the town and harbour. Accor- 
dingly the troops disembarked early the next morning. The British colours were 
hoisted at both the forts, with royal salutes from each, which were answered by 

_ tbe commodore and his squadron, and the oaths of fidelity and allegiance were 
talen by the resident inhabitants, with an appearance of great zeal and alacrity. 
— Page 147. 


The capitulation had been signed by General Williamson and myself, according 
to the instructions sent me from Jerẽmie; which were found to be so satisfactory 
by General Williamson, that he determined, after the most serious consideration, 
to increase the 200 men he had previously promised to 560, amongst which were 30 
artillery men, commanded by Captain Smith. 

The Europa, a 50 gun ship, which had escorted the Jamaica convoy as high as 
New England, having returned about the beginning of September, Commodore 
Ford readily determined to embark in order to command and conduct the expedi- 
tion, particularly when he saw, by the arrival of many inhabitants from the Mole, 
who came to solicit help upon the same conditions as the inhabitants of la Grande- 
Anse, the service he could render his country, by taking possession of the most im- 
portant military and maritime post of all the Antilles. 

On the igth of September, 1793, three months after my departure from Lon- 
don, one of the most important quarters or districts of the colony of St. Domingo was 
delivered up to the British forces, without risk, without trouble, and without expence. 
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l affrm, and am in no fear of contradiaida, that it was with sincere joy the inha- 
bitants pronounced the oath of u which they have since most rde ob- 
served. 


At the game time information was received that the bd at the Mole of Cope St. Ni- 

cholas were inclined to gurrender that important fortress in like manner. As it was 

a circumstance not to be negleded, the commodore immediately directed his course thi- 

ther and on the 22d took possession of the fortress and harbour, and received the al- 
legiance of the officers and prrvates.—Page 147. 


Had you taken the trouble to inform yourself of facts, you would have known 
that the agreement for the surrender of the Mole upon the same conditions as JEre- 
mie was entered into-before we quitted Jamaica; and that it was the importance of 
this acquisition that determined the brave Admiral Ford to undertake the superin- 
tendance of the expedition, which has put the most important and finest port of the 
West-Indies under the dominion of Great-Britain. 

With the marines only, that were on board his ship, he took possession of a post 
which the whole force of Great-Britain would not have been able to have conquer- 
ed; where he found artillery and warlike stores worth ten times more than the sum 
expended in the expedition. This is what you would certainly have said, had you 
wished to inform yourself of such an important fact, and which is known by the 
whole colony. 


The voluntary gurrender of these places raised expectations in the people of England 
that the whole of the French colony in St. Domingo would submit without opporition, 
| —Page 148. 


Had you taken the trouble to inform yourself of the projects, the plans, and the 
hopes, of Ministers, concerning St. Domingo, when they dispatched me to Jamai- 
ca, and had you known their astonishment at the successes obtained within the 
Space of three months, without expence, and without trouble, perhaps you would 


have found that the wisest part of the English people had much t to hope from such 
a favorable commencement. 


The town of Jeremie is a place of no mportance.— It contains about one Bundred 
very mean Houses, and the country in the vicinage is not remarkably fertile ; 
producing nothing of any account but coffee —Page 148. 


The town of Jertmie is like all the other small towns in the colonies. Both the 


English troops and officers were very well quartered there; it is very wholesome 


| ( 99 ) 
and is so situated as to render an attack very difficult. In delivering up la Grande- 
Anse to the English, the town of JSremie was nothing more than the point which 
was to serve, and which did serve, as barracks; and where the British flag was dis- 
played, without any danger to the troops. 

But if the town be inconsiderable, the plantations of this dependency form of 
themselves a more useful possession than many of the English colonies of the Wind- 
ward Islands. Your readers will be very much surprised to find, that you should 
consider a district producing as much coſſee as la Grande-Anse of so little impor- 
tance. Before the revolution, this dependency produced upwards of twenty millions 
weight of coffee annually, beside sugar, cotton, and indigo, and almost all the cocoa 
which was collected in the French colony of St. Domingo. The districts of Plymouth 


and of the Cayemites, newly cleared, which promised a considerable produce at 


the beginning of the revolution, have since yielded it. I am informed that up- 
wards of twenty-five millions weight of coffee came last year from the Single dis- 
trict of Jerémie, with a great quantity of sugar, cocoa, &c., &c. A planter of 
Jamaica (where 50 little coffee is produced) ought not to look upon such a crop with 
disdain ; and such advantages for the British commerce may make the insignificancy 
of the houses serving as Magazines for such noble products, forgot 


9 from the elevation of the Surrounding heights, the place is not tenable 
against a powerful attack by land. —Page 148. 


Had you taken the trouble to have made yourself acquainted with the position of 


the Mole, you would have known, that it is still more difficult to be attacked by 
land than by sea; for nature has s0 provided, that such an inconsiderable force as 500 
men, cannot repair there with the necessary ammunition to attack a place which 
has nothing more than a simple dry wall for its defence. The land which sur- 
rounds the Mole, from the sea to the ravine is a stony mountain, called Roche-à- 
Ravets, that is to say, of very hard stones, pointed and sharp; in the interstices 


of which grows a forest of Indian fig- trees and all sorts of thorny plants, which will 


not admit of a passage. There 1s no road by which cannon can be conveyed, and 
one must travel, on all sides, a space of upwards of twenty miles, on a sandy soil 
and under the torrid zone, without finding water, which, with the want of a road 
is a more secure defence than the best contrived fortifications. 


And a Mr. Duval pledging himself to raise 500 men to co-operate in its reduction. 
An expedition was undertaken for that purpose and Colonel W hitelock with most of 
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"" the Britich fore from Jrémie ne in Tiburon Bay on the 4b ah oe. 
b Page 148. W 


There are facts >a we must en verify, in order to be able to speak of 
them; such is the one you mention. Morin Duval was to be suspected by the 
English, on account of his pretensions previous to their arrival. I must say, that 
owing to his conduct I was obliged to be upon my guard against him ; but I am 
likewise bound i in truth to declare, that Morin Duval was punctual, and that he 
had assembled at the Post of Irois, a great part of the men he had promised. The 
good and honest Negro John Kina was amongst them; and this brave Negro had 
upwards of 280 men with him, of his own colour, with which he had been sup- 
plied by the different inhabitants. L. assisted in reviewing these Negros ; ; I was sen- 
sibly struck with the speech which John Kina made to his soldiers upon the arrival 
of the English. 1 here declare that J made the strictest search in order to come at 
the truth of every thing that passed, because it was my duty to get at the knowledge 
of the conduct and actions of Morin Duval, who. commanding a post upon the 
frontier of la Grande-Anse, might do us much mischief. I mistrusted him, and 
examined all his actions, in order to preserve us from the mischief he might have 


done. It is from respect to truth then, that 1 declare ut the men he promised 
were assembled at the Camp- des-Irois. 


But on this occasion, as on almost every other, the English had a melancholy 
proof, how little dependence can be oy on French declarations and assurantes. 
— Page 149. | 


I do not think it necessary, Sir, to answer this fresh insult which you have given 
to the colonists of St. Domingo as well as to all Frenchmen. The folly of this re- 
proach must have occasioned you to have been completely judged by your readers · 
What I $hall hereafter write will prove still more that the inhabitants of the colony 
have, by their entire attachment, and constant fidelity, merited the protection 
of the generous nation that supported them. Tour readers, Sir, will be more just 
than to calumniate a whole colony for the faults of a few individuals. In- 
deed I cannot refrain from imagining, that even yourself, when better informed of 
what has passed at St. Domingo, will not hesitate to retract the unmerited reproach 

1d obloquy with which you have stigmatized my countrymen. 


nt wer made his appearance, for ze was not able to colle@ 50 men. The 
force was found to be far more formidable than had been represented, 


and 
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and the gallantry of our troops proved unavailing against superiority of numbers, 
they were compelled 7 retreat with the loss of about 20 men killed and wounded.— 
Page 149. | 


I have the most positive proofs that Duval repaired to the post agreed upon, but 
the wind prevented us from hearing the appointed signal. All the English army 
knows, that I did not leave the commander of the expedition for a single moment ; 
who, not speaking French, I had promised not to quit. Thus I can declare that 
nothing was either ordered, or done, without my knowledge. In answering you, 
I have not obliged myself to write the history of the colony, nor of every thing 
that has happened there since the arrival of the English; it may be easily known 
whether thers be any one who can speak of it with more knowledge than me. The 
time will come when every thing will be proved. TI shall for the present remark, 
that Morin Duval, with John Kina, repaired to the post agreed upon; but a 
piece of cannon, which we discovered whilst at sea, directed upon the place 
fixed for landing, compelled us to land at three miles distant from the appointed 
place; that place was hid by a mountain; so that instead of making our landing 
good by seven or eight in the morning, it could not be begun till near one in the after- 
noon; and it moreover failed, by an event common in war, by the arrival of a reinfor- 
cement of cavalry from Aux Cayes which appeared upon the shore at the time the 
boats for debarking began to quit the ships. Time will discover the particulars of 
the whole of this affair. 

IT shall only observe, that Morin Duval, neither having seen nor heard of us, 
waited in a very dangerous position, without eating or drinking till the evening, 
and did not return to his camp, (distant above ten miles from the post he had occu- 


pied, ) until night, very much fatigued, and after having run the risk of being at- 
tacked himself. 


The defeat and discouragement sustained in this attack were the more grievously feli, 
as sickness began to prevail to a great extent in the army. The season of the year 
was unfavorable in the highest degr ee for military operations in a tropical climate,— 


Page 149. 


The reader will here judge with what attention you write. You forget, Sir, that 
you said that we did not arrive at Jerẽmie before the 19th of September in the even- 
ing; that it was on the 4th of October that the first affair of Tiburon took place, 
which makes only fifteen days. You should have known that of all the troops that 


came at the time of the first expedition to JEremie, not one was sick till the end of 
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February, whea we set off for Lé&ogane, which makes near six months, during 
which time there were only two soldiers buried, who died of consumptions, and they 
had been given over from the time of their quitting Jamaica, where they had 
been very ill. Inform yourself, Sir; consult the returns of the hospitals, and you 
will find that I am right. 


The rains were incessant, and the constant and unusual fatigue, and attentions 
duty to which the soldiers, from the smallness of their number, were necessarily sub- 


je, co-operating with the state of the weather, produced the most fatal consequences. 
— Page 149. N 


At what period, and of what place do you mean to speak? At JEremie, the 
weather was almost generally fine, and the air cool. You forget that September, 
October, November, December, January and February, are the coolest and most 
agrecable months at St. Domingo. Ask Lieutenant-Colonel Spencer, and he will is 
tell you that he was never so well in the colonies as at JErEmie, where he arrived ill; 
that he speedily recovered, and that the English troops performed only garrison 
duty there, never quitting their barracks which were in the best houses in the 
town; and e French e NC alone performed the service of the camp and che 
frontiers. 


The sudden appearance of a el in St. 8 8 mall in itself, 
produced however a considerable effect among the French planters, by inducing a 


belief that the Britis government was now w Seriously resolved to 2 up the How: 
— Page 150. | 


Had you been informed of what had passed at St. Domingo you would have 
known that, faithful to my engagements, I was incessantly occupied, day and night, 
in continuing to execute the plans entrusted to me; that accordingly every thing 
was prepared in order that the greatest part of the colony might revolt against the 
civil commissioners, and range themselves under the power of Great - Britain, in the 
course of November, the time when the reinforcements were to arrive. But we had 
bopes that were not realixed; and the forces which were necessary, and which I had 

announced for a fixed time, not arriving, the situation of many persons became cri- 
tical, for the civil commiss!oners began to be informed, and the dangers increased. 
Nobody complained, because, as you say yourself, the inhabitants were con- 


vinced that the British government had resolved ( cpr to its interest) upon s sei- 
zing the whole colony. 
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In the beginning of December, the parishes of Jean Rabel, St. Marc, Arcahaye, and 


Boucassin, surrendered on the same conditions as had been granted to Jeremie ; and 
their example was goon followed by the inhabitants of Leogane. All the former pa- 
rishes are situated on the North side of the Bight. 2 on the South. - Page 
150. | 


At last we could put i of 10 3 and it was necessary it should burst forth at 
the beginning of December. The parishes you mention shock off the yoke of the 
commissioners and gave themselves up to Great-Britain. The consequences you 
should draw from what you here state, destroy what you have said page 149, 
* that we have had, upon almost every occasion, a proof of the little reliance that 
e could be placed upon the declarations and assurances of the French.” Your 
account here proves more in favor of the colonies, than any thing I can add 
to it. 


The defeat which our troops had sustained in the late attack of that important post, 
| Served only to animate them to greater exertions, but a considerable time unavoidably 


elapsed, before the expedition took place.—Page 150. 


This interval was four months. You forget, Sir, to say, that the Camp-des- 
Irois was four leagues from Tiburon. Probably, as no English soldier ever 
performed any service at the posts upon the frontiers, during the four months that 
elapsed between the first and second attack upon Tiburon, Jou do not think it ne- 
cessary to speak about it: but from what you have written in page 149, you com- 
pel me to inform you that you ought to have known, that during these four 
months, five or six hundred French were alone, without intermission, at the Camp- 
des-Irois, the most unhealthy of the colony; because, for greater security, it was 
thought most proper to fix the fort in the centre of the marshes, which situation at 
the expiration of some months caused many fevers, and occasioned the death of 
many of the planters; that there were several engagements, in which the brigands 
were always beaten. During these battles the English troops remained quiet in the 
town and fort of Jeremie. You should have known that it was only upon the repre- 
sentation made by the privy council of la Grande-Anse, that the second attack 
against Cape Tiburon was determined upon; because the inhabitants wearied of 
being sick, and seeing their friends and relatives die in the midst of the marshes 
where they were placed, requested they might go and seize the post of Ti- 


buron, whose situation was more wholesome; the commodore came there with 
his ship. 
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Fou should likewise have added, that the commodore stood out to sea, and that 
he left the management of the attack to one of the most active and brave officers of 
the English navy, Captain Rowley; this attack was well directed, and as well e exe- 
cuted by the troops under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Spencer. 


The ret being employed in Securing the places which had surrendered. —Page 
151. 


Certainly, the time was ol employed ; but you might have stated every thing 
that ought to have been done, and every thing that was not done; and you might 
have known the reason why. Above all, you should have been consistent. Since 
you wished to cast suspicion upon the conduct of the inhabitants of the colony, 
page 149, it was not necessary to say, that much time was employed in putting the 
places delivered up into a state of defence. Who delivered them up? Why were 
they delivered up? It seems to me that it might have been easy for you to have 


known it; and, as an historian, you ought to have felt that it was your duty 
to have stated it. 


The enemy appeared in considerable force, and Seemed to wait the arrival of the Bri- 


tish with great resolution, but a few broadsides from the ships soon cleared the 
beach —Page 151. 


00 is difficult to chew more courage, more ardour, and more zeal, than Colonel 
Spencer constantly displayed, in every attack committed to his charge. In this af- 
fair he had only six companies of grenadiers and chasseurs: it was necessary to 
land and take possession of a house the brigands had retired to. They made the 
descent, overthrew the enemy, and carried the house in an instant: it will ever be 


difficult to resist the bravery and impetuosity of this officer, who is generally be- 
loved by all that know him. 


By the possession of this port on the South, and that of the Mole of Cape St. Nicholas 
on the North-Western part of the island, the British squadron commanded the na- 
vigation of the whole of that extensive bay, which forms the Bight of Leogane, and 
the capture of the forts, shipping, and town of Port-au-Prince (the metropolis of the 


French colony ) Seemed more than probable on the arrival of a large armament, now © 
daily expected with much anxiety from England.—Page 152. 


You admit yourself by this, that on the 3rd of February, 1794, the English were 
masters of the whole of the bay of LEogane, except Port-au-Prince. How then 


could 


(105) 


cond you before say, in page 146, that General Williamson had been deceived by 
interested men, and that the inhabitants had not made the efforts they had a right 10 
expect from them ? Observe upon the map the size of the bay, which, within four 
months after their arrival, the English were in possession of consider this extent of 
coast; and, recollecting that after having delivered it up, the planters continually 
defended it, tell me what the brave and generous inhabitants who had given them- 
selves to Great-Britain, could do more ?—lI shall add nothing but leave our readers 


to their reflexions. 


In the mean while (the reduced state and DRE" OV of ihe troops not admitting of great 
enterprise) the commander in chief conceived an idea of obtaining possession of the 
town of Port-de-Paix, an important station to the Eastward of St. Nicholas by Pri- 


vate negocranton.——Fage 152. 


Had this affair been well conducted, it certainly would have succeeded; but the 
orders of the commander in chief, who had written his letter to Laveaux in English, 
and which 1 translated into French, were strictly obeyed ; he would not have sent 
it, could he have thought that it would have been delivered to General Laveaux in 
the manner in which it was. This was either a malicious trick, that an officer 
wished to play Colonel W hitelock, or at least business clumsily managed. 


The town was commanded by Laveaux, an old general in the French service, to whone 
Colonel Whitelock addressed himself by letter, which he sent with a flag and offered 
5,000 pounds to be paid to him in person, on his delivering up the Ppost.— 


Page 152. - 


General Laveaux whom you state to be old, is not so. He is of a very good fami- 
ly, and was captain in a regiment of dragoons in the French service, before the Re- 
volution ; he was overwhelmed with debt and covered with humiliation for his bad 
conduct; this is what made him its partizan. He despises it, but he made an ex- 
cellent bargain of it. Colonel Whitelock was not in fault in any part of this affair ; 
I say again, that 1 it was ill conducted : not by him but by another officer ; he wished 
to serve his country and spare human blood: he was upwards of 120 miles distant 
from Port-de-Paix by sea, and could only give the first orders; the means of exe- 
cuting them were necessarily at the direction of the officer to whom they were ad- 


dressed. 


Colonel Whitelock seems, however, to Bave mustaken the character of Laveaux, who was 
uot only a man of distinguished bravery, but of great probity.— Page 152. 
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It is very diverting fo hear you speak of General Laveaux, in the manner you 
do. You ought to have known, that owing to the malicious trick intended against 
Colonel Whitelock, the letter was presented to General Laveaux in the middle of 
the day, in presence of all the White troops of the garrison that he commanded ; 
he had no alternative, but to act as he did; being obliged, according to what he 
wrote in his answer, to read this letter aloud to his soldiers. He would be very 
much astonished at the austere character you give him; you may judge of him by 
that lately given of him at Paris in the Council of Five Hundred. It was there 
said, on the 28th of May last, Laveaur, who has established a revolutionary tribu- 
«© nal at Port-de-Paix ; Laveaus who wrote in Vendtmiaire, in the 3rd year, a letter 
c in which he proposed 1o get rid of all the Whites and strip them of their property ; 
« [aveaux, who delivered ts Santhonax a project, signed, for getting rid of all the 
% Mulattoes, and which Santhonax published; Laveaux, equally abhorred by the 
* IWhites and the Men of Colour.” After this, I leave our readers to determine 
concerning your judgment! | 


Unfortunately from the mismanagement of one of the transports, the troops under the 
command of Baron de Montalembert could not be landed. — Page 154. 


This is very true; the captain of one of the transports was intoxicated the whole 
day; but the captain of the King Grey, behaved himself perfectly well; and al- 
though we could not land, we kept at bay 200 men, who continued the whole day 
in ambush, expecting us every moment to make our descent. Hence it resulted, 
that although we had the mortification not to effect our landing, we kept a corps of 


upwards of 200 Negros and Mulattoes in check, which prevented dem from re- 
tiring into the fort. 


For the officer who commanded, finding he could no longer defend it, placed a. quantity 
of powder and other conibustibles in one of the buildings, which was fired by an un- 
fortunate brigand, who perished in the explosion.—Page 154. | | 


This was a piece of infamous perfidy of the commander, contrary to the rights 
of war: his order was executed by a Negro from the coast of Africa, who, accord- 
ing to all appearance, knew not the effect of gunpowder ; for the unhappy man set 
fire, not to the powder that was in a room, but to an artillery waggon, which was 
placed under the gallery of the house, that served as the guard-house in the fort. 


He was killed as well as thirteen English or Frenchmen who arrived first, besides 
the oflicers you have named. 


0 
4 Place called Bonpard, about fifteen miles from St. Nicholas,—Page 155. 
Fou no doubt meant to say Bombarde. Since you were desirous of writing cons 


cerning the History of St. Domingo, it might not perhaps have been useless to 


have informed your readers of the cause of the establishment of s0 important a post 
as the Mole, and how, and by whom it was established. Permit me in very few 
words to supply the deficiency. : 

During the war which was terminated by the peace of 1763, the English had 
nearly established themselves in the port of the Mole St. Nicholas, which was not 
inhabited, the soil which surrounds it being arid and without water. They made 
a place of shelter of it, particularly for their privateers. The English ships entered 
there, and sailed again quietly, as the English and French still do in time of war, 
in some parts of the island of Cuba. At the peace, the Count d'Estaing, having 
been appointed governor of the French colony of St. Domingo, was informed of 
what happened during the war; he caused the port of the Mole to be inspected, 
and he even examined it himself. He readily comprehended the importance of its 
situation and strength, both for the colony and for France, and in consequence ob- 
tained an order from the minister for erecting the fortifications and the necessary 
establishments. In order to people it he settled the Acadians there, whose loy- 
alty had determined them to quit their country, when it was given up to a foreign 
power. He afterwards caused a certain number of German families to settle there; 
and in order to draw some commerce, and secure a resource to the inhabitants, 
he made it the only free port in the colony, which very quickly succeeded in mak- 
ing it a considerable staple town. The neighbouring lands are very arid, but at a 
few miles distance they become a little better; they were divided amongst the 
Acadians and Germans, who succeeded in cultivating many excellent vegetables 
and some European fruits, such as grapes and figs. The peace of 1783 ruined 
the inhabitants of the Mole; for the Americans of the United States, having 
obtained permission to go to Port-au-Prince, to the 1 and Aux Cayes, St. 
Nicholas Mole ceased to be an important staple town. | 


A en of 200 men from tbe different corps, were ordered on this Service in two 
divisions, one of which was commanded by Major Spencer, the brave and adtrve Mi- 
cer already mentioned, the other by Liewtenant-Colonel Markham.—Page 155. 


| There are many Englishmen here who have been at St. Domingo, who could 
have informed you, that the detachment ordered upon this expedition (which was 
only intended as a coup-de-main in order to punish the treachery of the inhabitants 
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of Bombarde) was composed ef 0 more thb 300 men, tho'{rrvntoet part of them 


marines, from the different ships performing the garrison duty of the Mole with the 
regular troops. This detachment was in fact, under the arders of Colonels 
Spencer and Markham. There were only two F renchmen concerned, in this affair, 
M. Deneux, the major of artillery, who had contributed to put the English: in pos- 
session of the Mole, and myself. I was at the Mole * Colonel Whitelock, 
agreeably to his request, and at a distance ſrom my corps. I requested and readily 
obtained leave to serve as a volunteer i in this expedition, or rather as aide · de · camp to 
Colonel Spencer, whose detormined and enterprising character no one admired 
more than myself. He was satisfied at having me with him. The detachment set 
off at nine o'clock in the evening ; ; we had fifteen miles to march in the woods and 
mountains. We. performed i it without difficulty, and arrived at the opening of the 
wood into the plain, where the redoubt was situated that we were going to attack, 
at about three o'clock in the morning, at the moment they were relieving guard: 
we were then very near to it, insomuch, that in a moment after we saw the alarm 
gun fired, which was repeated every minute. Whether we were discovered by some 
patrole or advanced post, or by the noise of a corps of 300 men marching quickly, 
or by the noise of the soldiers arms (for we marched with fixed bayonets); in short, 
whatever might be the cause, a great part of our project, failed from the mo- 
ment we were discovered; for it should be known, that we had to attack by night 
150 old German soldiers, intrenched, and having three pieces of cannon, and we 
had none. The brave Colonel Markham took half the detachment, to attack the 
redoubt in flank, whilst we went to attack it directly by the gate. The enemy suf- 
fered us to arrive within half gun shot: their sentinel having thrice called qus vive 2 
Colonel Spencer, at the third time, cried, England! We then received a fire perfectly 
well directed, which continued with so much order and briskness, that we were 
obliged to give up the enterprise. Several of the officers, however, were advanced 
as far as the ditch, supported by some grenadiers, but too few in number. We 
were obliged to retire, and disorder ensued. I was at the side of the ditch, 
ten feet from the entrenchment, which served as a rampart, and was wound- 
ed by several musket shot. At this instant I experienced the greatest piece 
of good fortune, a ball coming flat upon the plate of my belt, and another 
falling against the barre} of a brass pistol, that was in my pocket, which caused 
only a considerable contusion. Thus, in the same action, was my life twice miracu- 
lously saved, after having received four wounds besides. I with some difficulty 
rejoined a party of our men, who were still firing from behind a hedge, but whose 
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position was a very bad ane ; I apprized them of it. We retired, and i in a few mo-. 
ments met Colonels Spencer and Markham, who were extremely mortified at se6ing 
my situation: it was resolved to abandon aur project. Day light appeared, and we 
employed ourselves in retreating and collecting our people, who had wandered about 
in the dark, and during the attack. Major Deneux, one of the number, was 
alightly wounded in the thigh ; he did not, rejoin us till we were on the high road. 
Had the Germans perceived our disorder, they might have attacked us with advan- 
tage. The retreat was hastened : grievously, though nat dangerously wounded, I 


caused myself to be put on horseback, and remained for a long time in the rear 


guard ; but when we were no longer in danger of pursuit, I went on before 
with my servant, and arrived at the town, being the first who acquainted the 
commander with our ill success, after which I went home to get my wounds 
dressed. I then received a part of the reward I was most ambitious of, by the at- 
tention every one wished to shew me, for I was visited by the whole town, as well 
as by all the army and navy. 

There were only sixteen men killed and twenty-six taken prisoners. Many 
. Causes contributed to this loss; the principal was, that our attack was made in the 
night, by troops that were fatigued, and astonished at the manner in which they 
were received. F there are any others, time and history will no doubt transmit 
them to the public with impartiality. 

I cannot, Sir, refrain from reproaching you, for not having made yourself ac- 
quainted with all the particulars of this affair ; for you would have communicated 
to-your countrymen, one of the most courageous military traits of the present war, 
which will confer an everlasting honor on the brave and young Euglisb officer, 
who, to the greatest courage, united the most determined character and presence of 
mind. I shall endeavour, however, to supply your negligence. 

We were obliged to make our retreat rather precipitately, in order that the 
enemy might not perceive the disorder, which this attack, made during the night, 
had thrown us into. We had no drum, nor any means of indicating a general re- 
treat: the consequence was, that many of our people strayed from us. 

A young and brave officer, a lieutenant in the first regiment of the Royal English 
Iafantry, M. Garstin, who belonged to the detachment of his corps that came with 
us, found, at day break, that he had strayed with eight men belonging to his com- 
pany. He, for a long time endeavoured to find the road, in order to return with 
them to the town, and followed several paths which led him still farther distant 
from it; when, towards the middle of the day, he fell in with a German patrole, 
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consisting of six men, who desired him to surrender: he refused, and threatened to 
fire upon the patrole if they attacked him. Seeing his determination, they con- 
tented themselves with following him, but he strayed still more from the road; the 
republicans informed him of it, continually advising him to surrender, which he as 
constantly refused. The Germans, fatigued with having followed him so long in 
the sandy and dry plain, (which the young officer with his eight men had travelled 
over) on the approach of night retired. Being thus left alone, these brave men 
continued to wander; distressed with hunger and thirst, and overwhelmed with fa- 
tigue, it was not till after two days and a night, that they arrived by the greatest 
chance at the landing-place of the platform, two of their companions having died 
with fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; for they found nothing but the fruit of Indian fig 
trees and aloes, wherewith to supply their pressing wants. At this place, which 
was one of the republican posts, the establishments of which had been destroyed three 
weeks before, by Captain Rowley, they found an old fishing boat that had been 
deserted ; these brave soldiers, guided by their young heutenant, embarked, and ex- 
posed themselves to all the dangers of the sea, after having experienced all that can 
be suffered by land, being without provisions, without fresh water, without a sail, 


and with bad oars. 'They arrived on the morning of the third day, at the entrance 


of the gulph or bay of the Mole, from whence the fishermen brought them to 
the town. You may easily form a judgment of their situation. I cannot conceive 


how this instance of courage, perseverance, and the most determined and best sup- 
ported conduct, can be unknown to you and to England. I am even ignorant 


whether, at the time, General Williamson was informed of this action, worthy 


to be compared with any that the history of the Prevent war may transmit to 


posterity. 
I have the greater reason to think that he was uffered to remain ignorant of it, 


as it was only by accident that he learnt that I had been wounded. The- com- 
-mander had given him an account of what had happened in this affair, and had de- 


tailed the number of English that were killed and wounded; but, we being 
Frenchmen (Major Deneux and me), he no doubt did not conceive himself obliged 
to inform him of every thing that had happened to us; although, like him, I 


Was a lieutenant-colonel in the English army, and was with him at the time, 


for the public service. * 1 1 
J have reason to complain of 1 you, Sir, and to solicit the just realer to direct 


their attention towards you, by requesting them to observe your partiality (un- 


worthy of an historian) in favor of the King's ancient subjects, to the prejudice of 


the new ones, who became such by choice. 
__ | 


. 


For you ought to have known, Sir, that whilst a part of the English troops met 


with a feeble check at Bombarde, a part of the French troops at the fort of IAccul 
de LEogane, covered themselves with glory; but it is possible that these troops, 

being composed only of the inhabitants of the colony, and Frenchmen who had en- 
tered into the English service, (in the British Legion formed in order to serve in St. 
Domingo), and because they were commanded by a French officer; it may have 80 
happened I say, that you thought the recital of this action ought not to be inserted 
in your Historical Survey, concerning St. Domingo; or you perhaps may have disco- 
vered, that it would too completely contradict what you have advanced, relative 
to the negligence and backwardness of the inhabitants, in joining the English 
troops. Whatever may have been your reasons, I think I have a right to reproach 
you with partiality, and to supply your forgetfulness. I must inform you then, Sir, 
that the republicans, under the command of one of the lieutenants of Rigault, endea- 
voured to seize upon the important post of ”.Accul de Leogane ; that he collected 12 
or -1,500 men of different colours, and prepared to attack the fort, which had cost 
the lives of so many brave men; when, on the day preceding the intended attempt, 
they were themselves attacked by .Baron de Montalembert, with only 400 men; 


of which 150 belonged: to the British Legion, and the rest consisted of the inhabi- 


tants forming the militia of LEogane. 

The brigands being charged with fixed bayonets, were completely beaten ; they 
lost a piece of cannon, and left upwards of 300 dead upon the field of battle. This 
victory caused them to make a retreat, which for a long time cleared the dependency 
from them as neighbours, and from their incursions. This action, so important 
from its consequences, might have been placed in the scale against the failure at 


Bombarde, and would have proved, that at all points, although no troops had been 


received from Europe, we did not continue upon the defensive; but, oh the con- 
trary, that no opportunity was lost for attacking the enemy. 

_ TI am ignorant, Sir, whether this affair was ever known to General Williamson, 
for the commanding officer was not at L&ogane when it happened; and as there 
was not a single Englishman among the 400 men, who crowned themselves with 
glory upon this occasion, he might have thought it à matter of indifference to Eng- 
Tand, and unnecessary to inform her of it. 


This affecting loss was but ill compensated, by the very distinguished honor, which was 


. Soon af{eryards acquired b 'y the few British troops that had been left in possession of 


Cape Tiburon, "who were attacked on the 16th of April, ” an army F ne, 
45 amounting to upwards of 2,000 Page 155. | 
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1 am moreover obliged to accuse you here, of the most unjust partiality ; 

and to remind you that, as a writer, you owed the same justice to all the subjects 
belonging to Great-Britain ; whether it be, that they had submitted to her laws but 
for 4 few months, or for a long time past. You owe it particularly to the brave, 
loyal, and ever active inhabitants of la Grande-Anse, who were the first that im- 
plored and accepted the British government, and received the English as brethren 
at St. Domingo. 
The affair you have just mentioned, will confer immortal honor upon the brave 
Creoles, and the valiant inhabitants of the colony, as well as upon the small num- 
ber of English officers and Wil who partook of Wir labors in this memora- 
ble action. 

Lou ought, Sir, as a faithful historian, to have informed your readers that there 
were only sixty Englishmen at the post of Tiburon, and not by your dolefulness, 
and the consequence you thence draw respecting the state of the English army 
bie in this passage, as in the rest of your work, signifies only the men born in 
England) to have suffered it to be thought, that the killed and wounded were all 
English. 

Although not an historian, yet I owe it to the memory of.one of the bravest, most 
active, and most devoted French officers, that served the English cause in St. Domin- 
go, to render him that justice which is due to him, from your grateful countrymen, 
for the zeal with which he served the King, whom he had chosen for his Sovereign, 
and in whose service he was lately killed, whilst fighting the enemy he had so 
often conquered ; it is the Chevalier de Sevre of whom I wish to speak; all who 
knew him, know that he had the well-merited reputation of possessing the most de- 
termined courage. | 

In publishing his letter, in which he gives an account of this affair 20 Colonel 
IVhitelock, the just and impartial reader will bestow on each the share of glory he 


merits, recollecting that the number of English in garrison at Tiburon, amounted 
only to sixty men. 


Copy of a letter from M. le Chevalier de Sevr#, commander of the colonial 
troops at Tiburon, to Colonel Whitelock, commander in chief of His 
Britannic Majesty's troops in St. Domingo. 


«© SIR, | 
« Captain Roberts, who arrived this morning in our port (and who has deter- 
mined upon sailing to night) furnishes me with a secure and speedy opportu- 
4 RY | | nity 
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«nity of informing! you of the particulars of the attack made yesterday by the bri- 

ci gands upon our posts, two hours before day light. 

* At half after three my advanced post, placed at the Vegie, was surprised by an 
ce army of at least 2,000 brigands, having with them two field pieces of four pound- 


« ers; they surrounded both the fort and the town at the same instant. It was 


« with difficulty that I could retire into the fort with my garrison, where I sup- 
* ported the enemy's fire for a long time, before I was in a situation to return it. 
* The brigands had every thing in their favor; they saw the fort, they commanded 
it on all sides, and as it was not day light, we could not distinguish them. The 
engagement lasted two hours, when two casks of powder caught fire upon the 
* great battery, and entirely dismounted it, blowing the guns out of the fort. 
This unfortunate circumstance killed or wounded twenty of my men, and for a 
* while discouraged the garrison ; they soon recovered themselves, and fired vio- 
ce lently upon the enemy. I ordered some of John Kina's Negros to sally upon 
< the road near the river; they defeated the brigands, and forced them to retire 
«© upon the heights. 

* I then made a sally with about 200 men, Negros and Whites, and marched on 
ce the side towards the town, dividing my forces into two columns. I gave the 
* command of one to Mr. Philibert, and continued at the head of the other my- 
ce gelf. I mounted in order to inclose their rear, and to endeavour to seize upon 
< their pieces; but the first column, not being able to mount in time, the brigands 
ce gucceeded in carrying off their cannon. 

“J was not able to pursue the flying enemy, farther than the plantation Gen- 
% gac; so much were my men fatigued with incessant fighting during five 
6“ hours. 


« About 100 of my men fell victims i in this engagement, of whom thirty were 


« killed upon the spot; 100 were wounded, many of them mortally. I think they 


* must have at least 500 men incapable of bearing arms or dismayed; 150 were 
* found dead upon the field of battle; and the roads by which they retreated 
* are so Covered with blood, that they must have had a very considerable number 
c wounded. | 

« The English troops conducted themselves with thai courage which chara@erizes 
« them every where, Captain Hardiman is deserving of the highest praise. I am 
_« yexed you have recalled him; it is difficult to replace him, on account of his ta- 
«© lents and virtues. 
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0 Immediately after the engagement, I wrote to all the commanders i in the dif- 
« ferent parts of the dependency, to send me some reinforcements ; I expect some 
every moment; but I am much strengthened a the Prenenes of the Alligator 
« frigate, which arrived this morning. | 


« I am, with respect, &c. 


(Signed) Le Chevalier DR SEVRE.“ 
Tiburon, April 7th, 1794. 4 
This letter was printed from the original at St. Nicholas Mole, by order of Colo- 
nel Whitelock ; it was at that time distributed throughout the colony, and I am in 
possession of a printed copy of it, with many other pieces, which will serve for the 
History of St. Domingo, when the proper time for writing it shall arrive. 
This letter, above all, will serve to convince your readers of your unjust partiali- 
ty ; for you ought to recolle& how few in number, according to your own account, 
were the troops which you call by the name of the English army. You should have 


said, that in all parts the French OS bearing arms, were three or four times 
more numerous than the English. 


The whole of the British force at this time, in all parts of St. Domingo, did not, 1 be- 
lieve, amount to goo effective men, a number by no means Sufficient to garrison the 
Places in our possession, and the rapid diminution which prevailed among them, could 
not fail to attract observalion among all classes of the French inhabitants, to dispirit 
our allies and encourage our enemies. Such of the planters as had hitherto stood a- 
loof, now began to declare theniselves hostile, and desertions were frequent from most 


of the parishes that had Surrendered, —Page 156. 


What must the French have thought, who, after the English were in possession 
of a considerable part of the colony for seven months, saw no reinforcements arrive ? 
What a difficult part had he to act, who had conducted them there, and who had 
continually exhorted them to place the greatest confidence in the reinforcements 
that were to arrive from England? Had you received any information upon what 
passed at St. Domingo, you would have learnt every thing that was done, in order 
to preserve the confidence that had been raised; and, so far from calumniating 
those who, by their most perfect attachment, had gained and preserved such a capi- 
tal possession to Great-Britain, you would have said, that nothing was spared, neither 
voyages, pains, promises, Solicitations, nor assurances, to- counterat&t- the in- 
trigues of the republicans, and those of the Spanish party, who continually de- 
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:elared that England only wished 10 ruin the colony, and had no intention of keeping 
it: they adduced as a proof, the desolate condition in which it was left. It will ap- 
pear but little astonishing, if several persons affrighted and discouraged, should 
have suffered themselves to be persuaded to desert from some parishes; two or 
three individuals might have been so, but they were not planters. 


Eight months had now elapsed since the surrender of Jertmie, and in all that interval, 
not a Soldier had arrived from Great-Britain ; and the want of camp equipage, _ 
visions, and necessaries was grievously felt, —Page 157. 


It always happens, Sir, that after your accusations against the planters of St. Do- 
mingo, comes a proof that you ought not to have suffered yourself to have in- 
culpated them. You give the true cause of their discouragement yourself ; du- 
ring eight months no succours arrived, and every thing was wanted. I know not 
if other colonists would have had so much patience as the generous inhabitants of 
St. Domingo had. Save a few trifling exceptions, there was neither insubordina- 
tion, nor even complaints in the part that had suhmitted to the English. Ought 
you to reward their zeal and fidelity by your injustice ? 


And although the regiments newly arrived did not exceed 1600 men in the whole ( of 
whom 250 were sich and convalescent) the deficiency of number was no longer the 
subject of complaint, —Page 157. 


You acknowledge yourself, that only 1, 600 men arrived, of which upwards of 250 


were not fit for service, and the courage of the inhabitants was such, that they no 
longer complained of not being sufficiently numerous to defend themselves. How 
do you hope to persuade your readers into what you say, page 146? And, if the 
fidelity, the attachment, and the courage of the colonists had not been true and 
Sincere, what could such a small number of troops have availed them, arriving 
eight months after the taking possession of St. Domingo? 

Tou should have said, that, during this interval, upwards of 4, 500 planters of 
every age and sex, had returned into the parishes possessed by the English; that 
this was the cause of their strength, and not the small number of their troops re- 


maining in the garrisons. 


The whole under the immediate ame of Gabe Ford. — Page 1 58. 


＋ bis brave and valiant officer, was at that time very ill; he, however, did not 
cease employing himself in the preparations for the attack upon Port-au-Prince. 
He had for a long time blockaded the port, which contributed greatly to dis- 
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courage the comme: oners and facilitated our N agi che capital of the 
colony. 


And the land forces under the orders of General White consisted E 1465 rank and 


file fit for duty, —Page 158. 


It is proper to remind you that there were only 1,465 English soldiers under the 
command of General White. You ought at least to have informed your readers of 
the number of French inhabitants: you would have been surprised to find that it 
exceeded two thousand. 

You should likewise have recapitulated how many there were in arms at the Mole, 
St. Mark's, Leogane, Jtrtmie (where there were no longer any English troops), the 
Camp-des-Rroaux, the Camp-du-Centre, and above all, at Cape Tiburon; for it 
was known that Rigault was to endeavour to make an attack there, whilst the En- 
glish should besiege Port-au-Prince. You would be surprised still to find near two 
thousand of them under arms. I can assure you, Sir, it was so-; and, if neces- 
sary, can furnish you with the account, for T have been unremittingly employed 
upon this subject; and had, strictly speaking, continually been surveying the En- 


glish possessions in the colony, particularly during the latter months, when confi- 


dence appeared to be declining, owing to the delay in the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments. You perceive that your calculation, page 103, differs from this. With 
respect to its accuracy I refer to the English who were at St. Domingo at the time 


I speak of. 


Major Spencer with 300 British and about 500 of the colonial troops was put on 


Shore on the evening within a mule of the fort with orders to commence an attack on 
the side of the land. A most tremendous thunder storm arose accompanied with 
a deluge of rain which as it overpowered the ound of their approach—Page 159. 


I was fortunate enough to recover from my wounds before the arrival of General 
White, and to be able to join Colonel Spencer's detachment with my corps. On 
the 31st of May the fort was cannonaded the whole day by two men of war and two 
frigates, which entirely dismantled it on the side next the sea; but on the land side 
it remained perfect, and an assault at least was requisite to turn it. Night ap- 


proached, and a storm was coming on; a council of war was held between the 


brzaze Colonel Spencer, the Baron de Montalembert, myself, and an officer of ge- 
nius (a man of such perfed talents and cool bravery as cannot be surpassed by any one; 


1 mean Captain Mackaras, whose activity was always such, that he knew how io be pre- 


( 0p 3 


gent every where, when a gun was fired. With uch officers ont can never fail of 
Success), The advice given by one of us, who was perfectly acquainted with the cli- 
mate of the country, was, to attack with fixed bayonets, at the time when the great 
quantity of rain, which generally falls, would prevent the men in the fort from 
using fire-arms and cannon. The action of Captain Daniel cannot be sufficiently 
praised, it was executed with a courage and alertness which will always do him ho- 
nor. History will no doubt one day give further particulars ; what I have here 


said is sufficient for the present. 


The Possession of Fort Bizoton determined the fate of the capital which was evacuated 
by the enemy on the 4th of June. Page 159. 


We continued in Fort Bizoton till the 4th of June ; waiting till the great body of 
the army, which was coming from FArcahaye, one part by land and the other by 
sea, made its approach on that side lying towards the plain of the Cul-de-Sac. 
It was four days in marching SIX leagues, and was but three from the town, when, on 
the 4th of June, at ten in the morning, we began our march from Fort Bizoton, 
with Colonel Spencer, for Port-au-Prince, from which we were only three miles, in 
order to occupy a post upon the heights behind the town. Having marched half way 
a Mulatto woman informed us that the Republicans had abandoned it; Colonel 
Spencer, (with whom, as he could not speak French, I found a pleasure in serving as 
aide- de- camp) begged of me to take 50 of the cavalry of the inhabitants of LEogane, 
which had joined us at Bizoton the day after the fort was taken, and go and ascertain 
the fact. I executed this order. Two inhabitants who marched before us as guides 
arrived without difficulty at the ditch of the town situated under the fort, called the 
gate of LEogane. One of them jumped into the ditch and having entered the fort 
let down the bridge, the other joined us at the same instant with the happy news 
that what the woman had told us was true. I sent to give an account to Co- 
lonel Spencer, and took possession of the fort, having previously taken care to or- 

der one of the cavalry to examine whether we had not reason to fear some villainy 
similar to that at Fort de lAccul. Nothing was then discovered; but half an hour 
after Colonel Spencer and all our detachment had entered the fort, a cry was heard 
as coming from a cellar that was very much concealed; the door was broke open, 
and a Negro was found in the midst of several barrels of gunpowder. I have al- 


ways thought that this unhappy man had been placed there ever since the pre- 
ceding night, in order to set them on fire at a certain hour, but that his match was 


extinguished ; for there was not found even the appearance of fire. 
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Being acquainted with the town I was directed to go and take possesion of 
the Fort of the Hospital which was likewise abandoned ; there I discoyered 
that the plan of the republicans, was to blow up all who might have presented 
themselves at this post. I found a train of powder reaching farther than a gun could 
carry, beginning at the powder magazine, where there were eleven barrels. of pow- 
der, several of which had the bottoms knocked out, and a quantity of powder 


strewed about the floer ; this train reached to the thickets behind the fort. It ap- 


pears the commissioners thought we should attack them sooner, and that this train of 
powder had been laid for a long time past. The rain had defeated their fatal project, 
for I found it wet through to the ground, the surface of it only being dried by the 


sun. I got off my horse and ordered six men to dismount; we swept the door with 


our hands and handkerchiefs, and watered the front of it, which I shut, and im- 


mediately gave an account of this trifling operation to Colonel Spencer. 


As there appeared upon Fort Robin an assemblage of 2 or 300 men, who, upon 
our entering Fort de LEogane, lowered the republican flag, but who had neglected 
sending some of their people to us, Colonel Spencer directed me again to go and re- 
connoitre them, whilst he put himself in a state of defence at the door of Fort de 
Leéogane. I took a detachment of 80 cavalry with me, and repaired to the foot af 
the fort, having caused the governor-general's (or the King's) house to be ex- 
amined as we went along; it was completely pillaged and abandoned. 

Arrived in the street facing Fort Robin I sent two of the cavalry to tell those 
who composed the assembly to lay down their arms and to send some of their offi- 


cers. Two of them came, and informed me that they refused to fly with the com- 
missioners, and that they surrendered with joy to the English troops. I then went 


up with them into the fort, and took possession of the guns. As those that remained 
with us were far more numerous than ourselves, I told them to go into the guard 


house leaving their arms at the door, which they all did immediately, and with the 


appearance of great content. I then sent to inform Colonel Spencer, who dispatched 
the Baron de Montalembert to take possession of Fort St. Joseph, which commands 
the gate of the town leading into the plain of the Cul-de-Sac. A detachment of 


troops from L&ogane was sent to Fort de Ste. Claire. Thus in the forenoon of the 


ath of June, 1794, the English were in possession of Port-au-Prince, without 


having fired a single gun. 


The commodore who had brought the ships towards the road at the time we set 


off from Fort Bizoton, took possession of the Fort de, PIslet, and sent an English 


flag on shore, which I hoisted at Fort Robin in the place where the republican one 


n 


was displayed an hour er. An express was sent by land to the Pe army, and 
we remained at our posts till six o'clock, when General White arrived. 

I cannot here forbear mentioning to you, Sir, the pleasure I felt at being the first 
n in the King of England's service, who entered the capital of the colony, and 
who first caused the English flag to be hoisted at Port-au-Prince. 1 consider 


this happy event, as a reward procured for me by fate, for all my labors and anxieties 
to save * . from its entire destruction. 


The commissioners themselves, with many of their adherents, made . escape to the 
mountains. — Page 160. 


There are secrets which cannot be expected to be discovered; I cannot assert 
then, whether the commissioners, in the numerous flags of truce they sent, during 
the time we remained at Fort Bizoton without attacking it, had not agreed with the 
commodore to suffer them 70 retire from Port-au-Prince with their enormous riches, 
without following them, on condition that they should neither burn the town nor the 
shipping. If it be so, one cannot but approve of the commodore's wisdom ; but to 
me, as well as to all the colonists acquainted with the colony, and the road from 
Port-au-Prince to Jacmel, it will ever appear surprising, that they succeeded in sav- 
ing themselves with the immense convoy of 200 loaded mules, with 1,500 or 2,000 
persons of every age, sex, and colour, in their train. Government no doubt is 
acquainted with the truth; this is what prevents me from deducing all the conse- 
quences which it would be right to state to the public, since I am obliged to 
defend the planters of St. Domingo from your accusation of not having adlively and 
in good faith assisted the English troops; and being likewise obliged to defend myself, 


and those who, like me, proposed and advised the projects and plans by which the- 


English might be put in possession of the colony—but a day will come when we 
' Shall know more about it, At present, I request you to observe, that there were, 


after the capture of Port-au-Prince, more than 3,000 men assembled in that town, 


well armed, and ready to undertake any rug to complete the conquest of the 
colony. 


The situation of the town of Port-au-Prince has already been noticed unhealthy 


in iiself, it is Surrounded by fortified heights which command both the lines and har- 
bour CHAP. XI. Page 161. 


Never was Port-au-Prince considered as unhealthy before the English arrived 


there. The new houses on the sea shore were damp, but they were burnt with a 
 . great part of the town, and the air having a freer circulation, the town cannot be un- 
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healthy. Only one of the heights is fortified, which is the hill of Fort Robin, the 
other forts are in the plain. The disorders that have occasioned such great ravages 
must not be ascribed to the situation of the town. I _ hereafter State the 
cause to which they ought to be attributed. 


Here ( in the heights) the enemy on their retreat from the town, made their 

| Stand in the well founded confidence of receiving regular supplies of men, am- 
munition, and necessaries, from Aux Cayes, a sea port on the Southern coast, 
distant only from the town of Port-au-Prince by a very easy road about forty 
miles —Page 162. 


I can assure you, Sir, that the brigands were nothing but Negro troops, badly 
armed and dressed, without discipline, and without cannon, and if they had any 
were not able to bring it against the town. You here commit a surprising error in 
mistaking the town Des Cayes for Jacmel, which is in fact only 40 miles from Port- 
au-Prince, by a road in the mountains one above another, In your note you en- 
tirely confound the town Des Cayes, where the Mulatto Rigaud commanded, with 
Les Cayes de Jacmel, where Monbrun, Born&o, and other Mulattoes commanded. 
The town Des Cayes where Rigaud commanded 1s the capital of the Southern part 
of the colony ; but Les Cayes de Jacmel is in the Western dependency. If you 
look in your chart you will easily perceive the advantages it might have been of to 
the English and to the colony, after taking the capital, to have profited by this suc- 
cess, and to have sent a part of the 3,000 men, who were assembled at Port- au- 
Prince, to finish what had been so happily begun. In the events of war there are 
opportunities which we should know how to take advantage of; when lost they are 
seldom, if ever recovered. 


And from both those sources reinforcements were constantly poured into the enemy 5 camp. 


Page 162. 


The camps of the enemy deserved only the name of assemblies of Negros. With 
one hundred men of the Legion and as many inhabitants, we took the strongest of 
these camps, called Neret, in less than a quarter of an hour, where we found nine 
field pieces which we carried off; they had been brought to this spot by the com- 
missioners at the time of their flight, and the carriage road not extending farther they 
left them, The brigands never supported themselves five minutes in these camps ; 
we passed over three in two days with four hundred men, without once being able 
to fire a single gun. 


The 


(ama) 


The brigands received no reinforcements. I again repeat, that, before the month 
of August 1794, they never had a single camp in the dependency of Port-au- 
Prince, in which they supported themselves for a quarter of an hour. 


On this account, the British commanders found it enn necessary to Strengthen = ? | 
the lines, and raise additional entrenchments and works on that side of the town N Ah 
which fronts the mountains —Page 102. | | 


shall say nothing of the danger there was of Port-au-Prince being attacked by 
_ #he brigunds; the colonists never had any uneasiness about it, I shall content 
myself with observing, that, when we took possession of the town, there were 
within the compass of its lines 131 pieces of cannon mounted in batteries. After 
hearing you, Sir, one would believe that the brigands had disciplined troops, pro- | 


vided and well armed with trains of artillery, whilst they were nothing but high- j 1 
waymen that rifled travellers. 19 
It was fortunate for the British army, that the French troops suffered by sickness ! 


almost as much as our own. Port-au-Prince would etherwise have been but a short 7 
time in our Pacsertion. — Note B. Page 163. 1 


Permit me, Sir, to ask you of what corps and of what kind of men these French 1 
troops were composed, and where you place them? There were no White troops 
formed into regiments but at Port-au-Paix, and the remainder of some companies 
at Aux Cayes; the revolted Negros, of which I have given an account, were 'not "I 
numerous, and could not attack Port-au-Prince with cannon, not having any, and 
not being able to convey any by the double moudtains ; in general, their arms 
were in a very bad state. In fact, they could not be called an army; how then 
could there be sickness in an army that did not exist? . 

W hat you say, Sir, in the text, (to which you thought proper to ory the note I 
am answering), is the continuation of that inactivity in which the 3,500 troops were 
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kept during ten days, who were in good health, and satisfied, after the taking of | 3.4 
Port-au-Prince ; if Jacmel had been taken, as was then proposed, the war had been if 12 
at an end; if, if, if, if, &c. &c.; one might add a great many. . . Con- | i 4 i 
sider, Sir, with all my readers, what you have said of me, and that I have a perfect a M1 
knowledge of St. Domingo, and am 1 with every thing that happened 6 th 

there, &c. &c. | b «i 
The frigate (the Experiment) in which they were conveyed became a house of pestilence. 0 Us 
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This is the true cause of the sickness at St. Domingo, The arrival of this frigate 


was the source of the greatest misfortunes to the colony, by ets the „ 
distemper that carried off so many brave men. 


So rapid was the mortality in the British army after their arrival, that no less than 
40 officers and upwards of 600 rank and file met an untimely death, without a con- 
test with any other enemy than sickness, in the short space of '# two months after the q 
Surrender of the town.—Page 164. 


The sickness called the ' yellow fever was never known at St. Domingo; it was 
brought by the English frigate the Experiment; and it was the English themselves 
who introduced the disease into our unfortunate colony. It is a scourge to which 
the inhabitants are victims as well as the English, but in a much less proportion, 
indeed, than amongst them; because the manner of living is different, as the 
French physicians treat the tropical diseases better, and by processes less violent, 
than the English. La Fievre Jaune, or Yellow Fever, is a real pestilence, brought 
from Bulam to Grenada in the Hankey. This ship staid so long at Bulam as to 
contract a disorder, u, generic, similar to what is called in England e gaol dis- 
temper, from the crowded situation the people were in on board her: where they 
remained many months before they could be accommodated on shore, when, with 
a very few exceptions, they died; the master and mate, or the mate and another 
man, were all who remained alive when the ship arrived at Grenada. THE cLoTHES 
AND BEDDING OF THOSE THAT DIED OF THIS PESTILENCE WERE SOLD BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION ; and, by that means, the contagion was spread over the whole of 
the islands and great part of the continent, | 

I am again obliged to repeat, that, if part of the 3,500 troops which were at Port- 
au-Prince after the town was taken, had been ordered to march, a less quantity of 
soldiers would have been collected there, &c. &c. Fewer men would have perished, 
&c. &c. I leave our readers to reflect and to judge of the consequences. 


Whatever troops were promised or expected from Great-Britain, none arrived until | 
the expiration of seven months after General Horneck had taken the command,— 


Page 104. 


It is very essential to observe, that General Horneck did not arrive at St. Do- 
mingo till the 15th of September 1794; that the troops belonging to the second 
reinforcement did not arrive there till seven months after; that, after the taking 
possessio of the colony on the 19th of September 1794, nineteen months elapsed 
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before the complitiiont of men promised for the colony arrived. You should have 
drawn the result, which is, that, arriving by divisions, their number was not suffi- 
cient to finish the conquest; every thing should have convinced you, that the 
French planters did all in their power to accelerate the capture of the whole of the 
colony, and to diminish the difficulties, fatigue, and dangers, of the English in this 
expedition; that they braved themselves with a fidelity that deserved that justice 
from your impartiality which, I fear not to assure you, will be rendered to them 
by all sensible readers, who know how to appreciate their loyalty. 


While Colonel Brisbane was following up his successes in a distant part of Arlibonite, 
the Men of Colour in the town of St. Marc, seduced by the promises of the French 
commissioners, and finding the town tself without troops, had violated their pro- 
mises of neutrality, and, on the 0th of September, taken up arms on the ou of the 
Republic, —Page 105. 


How happens it, Sir, that you are not informed that there were no commissioners 
retaining at St. Domingo in September 1794 ? they set off in June, after the tak- 
ing of Port-au-Prince. How happens it also that you are ignorant that Colonet 
Brisbane was deceived by the Mulattoes, whom he had spoited by too much confidence? 
They were very sensible he could not long remain in error concerning them; we 
must attribute their revolt at St. Marc's to * but their character, which is a 
mixture of perfidy and atrocity. 1 

This young officer had been often advised to be upon his guard against them; 
but he thought that courage would make up for every thing. He had still greater 
reason to think so by the advantages he so easily obtained over the traitors whom he 
had loaded with favors and kindness. 


The garrison, consisting of above 40 British convalescents, threw ibemselves into a 
small fort on the sea-shore, which they gallantly defended for two days, when a 
frigate came to their relief from the Mole of Cape St. Nicholas. The triumph of the 
Mulattoes, however, was transient. Colonel Brisbane attacked them on the side of 
the land, and recovered the town.—Page 106. 


You forget to say here, whether it was with he sick soldiers only, that Brisbane 
defeated the Mulatto traitors, and obtained a complete triumph over them ; you for- 
get to tell us where the population of Whites belonging lo the town, which is one of the 
moss considerable in the colony, and the militia, retired to, and who were the runaways.. 
It would be well to know the names of all who fed, You forget to say, where the- 
French Legion was at that time, of which Captain Brisbane, of the 49th infantry, 
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was Lieutenant - Colonel. Just and reasonable men cannot fail to blame that partiality, 


which continually renders you unjust. Know, with our readers, that here, as well 
as at Cape Tiburon, it was the French, commanded by Colonel Brisbane and some 
French officers, who defeated the brigands; and not forty convalascent soldiers. 

Allow, Sir, that it is absurd to write (however cowardly may be the race of the 
Men of Colour), that forty men, sicb or convalascent, could resist them, and even ob- 
tain any triumph whatever over them. 

Allow still more, Sir, that, owing to your unjust pre-poszession, you have suffered 
yourself to be strangely deceived; since you assert, in page 162, that the enemy 
received regular supplies of men, ammunition, &c. which made it necessary to for- 
tify the town of Port-au-Prince ; ( © of receiving of regular supplies of men, am- 
& munition, Sc. On this account, the Britich commander found it indispensably 


necessary to Strengthen the lines, &c).” If they were so powerful, how do you 


manage to make a garrison of forty English convalascent soldiers enter into a fort, 
defend themselves there, and. then make thein quit it afterwards, in order to fight 
these same Mulattoes upon the arrival of a frigate ; without adding whether the 
frigate had brought any considerable reinforcements, in order to attack these said 
men; who, a few pages back, you made so dangerous, that it was necessary to fortify 
at an excessive expence, the lines of the capital? | 


Being joined by the fugitive Mulattoes they soon repassed the river, and having in the 
beginning of October obtained possession of two out-posts (St. Michael and St. Ra- 
phael) they had procured plenty of arms and ammunition, and now threatened so for- 
midable an attack on the town of St. Marc, as to excite the most Serious apprebensions 


for its Safety. — Page 166. 


What do you understand by out-posts Do you mean to speak of two posts 
standing without the town of St. Marc ? Explain yourself; for the two posts of 
St. Michael and St. Raphakl, lie within the Spanish colony, and one of them is up- 
wards of sixty miles from St. Marc's, and the other upwards of seventy- five, and it 
is necessary to traverse the double mountains by the worst roads imaginable. You 
must likewise observe, that these two small boroughs belong to the Spaniards ; who- 
ever at St. Domingo, says a small Spanish borough, means the poorest place you 
can possibly imagine in the world; I have seen them such in the colony's flou- 
rishing days, judge yourself what they must be since the troubles in the French 
part, whose inhabitants no longer purchase their cattle. I assure you, that what 
ammunition they could bring from the pillage of those two ou#-pos/s, could not 


have 
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have 5uſficed them for an attack upon St. Marc's, arid above all, a formidable. one. 
What you say about serious alarms that were entertained, will make the colonsts 
of $t. Marc and St. Domingo W heartily. 


And unhappily, in all other parts of the colony , the weakness of the Britich was $0 
apparent, as not only to invite attacks from the enemy, but alto to encourage revolt 
and conspiracy in the posts in our possession,—Page 160. 

Colonel Brisbane had scarcely drawn the Mulattoes from St. Marcy and restored order 
and tranquillity in the town, before a dark conspiracy was agitated among some of ths 
French mhabitants under Brilisſ protection, to cut him off, Note C. 


Was it after having been masters of the colony for more than twelve months, 
that the English were still afraid of their possessions there? It could not be the fault 
of the colonists ; observe them every where established in camps, fighting upon 
every part of the frontiers, the posts of which are composed of none but the pro- 
prietary inhabilanls, and consider the English soldiers shut up in the garrisons, and 
perishing without having seen the enemy. Admit at least, that if the planters had 
begun to lose their courage, it was much less their fault, than that of their un- 
fortunate situation. You have not, however, laid before your readers, the par- 
ticulars of any conspiracy formed by the inhabitants of the colony. 

Among the great number of Whites that returned to St. Domingo, there, doubt- 
less, must have been many bad men, who, not being planters, consider the colo- 
nies as their prey, and who are themselves à scourge to all the colonies. There might 
exist some villains among them, who, enriched by their first pillage during the 
troubles of the colony, might wish for a return of those times, which had been so 
profitable to them. 


But ought a writer to confound this vile horde with the brave and generous 


colonists and inhabitants, who have so long fought for the safety of their property, 


and for the Support of the power of Great-Britain in the colony? You should 


have informed your readers what kind of men they were who were encouraged to 
conspire. 


An historian, who pretends to be so well informed as you have assured us in your 


preface you are, ought to have been able to have named those French inhabitants 


who conspired against Colonel Brisbane. It is not enough, in order to be believed, 


vaguely to accuse all the planters of a district; one should be particularly careful, 

not to call an individual, who comes into a town only for a short time, an mhab:- 

tant, or who may even come there upon some plan for a conspiracy ; sent perhaps 
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dy the republicans, in foe: to get rid of enemies whe they * aaa whom they 
have reason to fear, knowing their valour and * ; To was wy case with 
the brave Colonel Brisbane. 85 

That valiant, but young colonel, had greatly aliengds 40 confidence of hs 

inhabitants of St. Marc, by his connections and ridiculous preference in favor of 
_ the Men of Colour; for he lived upon more intimate terms with the Mulattoes, than 
ever any White (particularly a French officer) had done, or would have ventured 
to have done. The inhabitants of St. Marc complained of Brisbane and his in- 
experience: many quitted the town on that account; but I shall never think that 
any planter entered into à conspiracy against him; they all rendered justice to his 
qualities; and I will answer for it, that if any one of them had had cause to complain. 
ef him, he would have openly demanded satisfaction of them, as becomes a 


man of honor: but no one was capable of cowardly withing to conspire 
against him. 


If he had succeeded the loss of the whole of the British army at erte ner 
would have been inevilable.— Page 167. 


Had you been acquainted with the situation of Fort Bixoton, you would have 
known, that it in no respect defends Port-au-Prince, from which it is a league 
distant. On examining this post, it will be ſound, that its utility is only in de- 
fending the great carriage road leading from LEogane to Port- au-Prince. 

Had this town been attacked, it would have been defended as Fort Bizoton 
was, which Captain Grant so well supported against 2,000 brigands. If such a 
bad post as Fort Bizoton was defended with the feeble garrison it would contain, 
what might not have been done at Port-au-Prince, whose strong garrison was aug- 
mented by the great quantity of people who assembled there, after the town was. 
in the POSSESSION of the English! ? , 

You forget, Sir, that in page 161, you say the enemy had retreated into. 
the mountains behind Port-au-Prince, and that they received regular supplies of 
men, ammunition, provisions, &c. from Aux Cayes; you mean to say from Jac- 
mel ( © receiving regular supplies of men, ammunition, and necessuries“). Nothing 
prevented Rigaud following that road, or passing even behind Fort Bizoton, 
in order to go to Port-au-Prince ; he had neither interest nor advantage in attack- 
ing Fort Bizoton, if he had wished to seize upon the town; he was master, as he 
still is, of all the country round it. He could attack it then, when and how he 
pleased, without possessing Fort Bizoton. 


2 


8 


But you determine, I am ignorant why, that if Rigaud had succeeded in carry 
ing Fort Bizoton with two thousand brigands, the entire loss of the English army 
was inevitable; you forget that the English garrison in that town was always the 


most numerous of any in the whole colony, and that there were a great number of 


English soldiers in good health, who would at least have been able to have done 
what you say, forty Sick or convalescent men had done at St. Marc's. 

Make yourself easy, Sir,' there was a very good English garrison in Port-au- 
Prince, and there were likewise many French planters, who, as I have proved by 
facts, knew how to defend themselves. It will never be 2,000 brigands, nor ten 
times that number, that will take Port-au-Prince, provided they have no cannon: 
nor White troops with them, 


His intentions were known, and his projet might have been defeated, if any one 


Englisb ship of war could have been spared to watch his motions off the harbour of 


Aux Cayes, from whence he conveyed his arlillery, ammunition, and provisions. He 
proceeded, however, without interruption, in his preparations for the attack, and 


his armament sailed from Aux Cayes on the 23d of December. — Page 167. 


You should have asserted, Sir, and often repeated to your readers, that since 
the arrival of the English at St. Domingo, the French have been absolutely pasxive 
in the administration and government of the colony; that having given themselves 
up to Great-Britain, the commander in chief from that moment directed all the 
interior and exterior operations according to his pleasure. The French confined 
themselves to execute the orders.given them. 

Certainly, if a small frigate had been sent to protect Tiburon, Rigaud never 
could have taken this post. Do you put this fault to the account of the inhabi- 
tants, who never had the power of defending the colony but by land? When a 
colony gives itself up to a powerful country, it is particularly to have its protection. 
by sea. Where then were the English ships? How happened Rigaud to have a. 
zmall squadron? You should have put these questions, and have answered them 
to your readers. There are many other questions that might be put: for example, 
why, at the time Port-au-Prince was attacked, was not a frigate or a corvette cruis- 
ing off the port of Jacmel, or towards Altavala, in order to carry off the commus- 
sioners with their treasure, at the time they were making their escape? 

History will, doubtless, one day, establish the truth of things, £0 that the faults 
may be attributed to those who have committed them; in this case, I previously 
assure you, that they will not fall upon my companions. 


I 
1 
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T be gari iron, consisting of only 480 men, made a vigorous defence for four days, when 
having lost upwards of 300 of their number, and finding the post no longer tenable, 
the vurvivors headed by their gallant commander, lieutenant Bradford of the 23d 
regiment, with unexttmpled bravery fought 18 way for five miles and got gave 

70 I. ois. — Page 168. 


You have already seen by the copy of the Chevalier de Sevre's lente, that it was 
he who commanded at the post of 7. buron ; a lieutenant of infantry only com- 
mands a feeble detachment of his corps, and the Chevalier de-Sevre was the com- 
mender in chief in this district, and at this post; for you will not accuse the English 
commahder in chief of leaving the chief command of such an important frontier 
post to a young man, who, although very brave and courageous, was ignorant of 
the resources of a country unknown to him, and being with a people whose lan- 
guage he was perhaps unacquainted with. Add to this, Sir, according to what 
you say yourself, that it was Lieutenant Bradford who commanded, you prove that 
the number of English soldiers was very small; for a lieutenant cannot, by martial 
law, command more than 50 men; now you admit that there were 480 men: 
you ought then to have said, that there were but few English in garrison at Tiburon, 
commanded hy Lieutenant Bradford, but that the greatest part of -the garrison was 
composed of the brave and loyal inhabitants of la Grande-Anse, under the com- 
mand of the Chevalier de Sevre, who, for a long time had commanded at this 
post; and with which he was the better acquainted, having been born in the 
neighbourhood, and where also his property lay. | 5 


Alas ! How many of their youthful associates in this unhappy war —Page 17 8 


The day will doubtless arrive, when the history of what has passed at St. Do- 
mingo, will discover the causes of the misfortunes that happened there, after the 
island was placed under the protection of England, and will point out those which 
afterwards interrupted her successes. I shall then make such observations as would 
at present be too long for an answer to this sentence. | 


The diseazes in which 50 many gallant men have perished, is commonly known by the 
name of the yellow fever, —Note F. Page 170. 


It is very essential, that I should repeat to our readers, that the Yellow Fever was 
known only by name at St. Domingo, before the arrival of the English; that it was 


not really known there till eight months after they had taken possession of JEremie. 
It 


620 


It was brought by an English ship of war, the Experiment, after the taking of Mar- 


tinico; it was the English themselves who introduced this scourge into the colony, 
and which is generally more fatal to them than the French colonists. The regimen 
and habits of the two nations contribute much to it, but more than all the difference 


in the remedies employed by the physicians. 
1 shall adduce a proof generally known. The brave and Aude Colonel Mark- 


nam, one of the best informed officers in the British army, being in garrison at I'Ar- 


cahaye fell ill; he was soon in the greatest danger, and given over by the Eng- 
lish physician that attended him, and the delirium had already begun. I arrived 


at Arcabaye two days after the commencement of his illness; on my going to see 


him after my landing, I endeavoured to persuade him to place himself under the 
care of the French physicians. He would not, and two days after he was given 
over by his physician. I then pressed his friends who surrounded him to call in 
M. de la Croix, a physician who had lived twenty-five years in St. Domingo, where 
he had obtained a merited reputation on account of his great experience, particularly 
in fevers incidental to the colonies. I went to fetch this worthy man, who came 
immediately. After having considered the patient for some time, he convinced 
me it was almost too late; but, that he, however would try, on condition that the 
patient should be entirely given up to him. The first thing he did, was to order 
the drugs, that covered the tables to be taken out of the patient's room: he next 
ordered his own bed to be brought in the room, and had it placed near the colo- 
nel's, to whom he himself administered such relief as he judged necessary. The 
first tliree or four days, he did not leave him for a moment, on the fifth he declared 
him out of danger; and on the fifteenth the Colonel was restored to his friends, in 


such a debilitated state as is difficult to describe, not being able either to get up or 


to dress himself. During this time many soldiers were interred every day, and 
many officers died at! Arcahaye. 


These reflexions and observations are not written in the Spirit of accusation against men 
in authority ; nor (if I know myself) is there any bias of party zeal on my judgment. 
Page 170. | 


You only indirectly accuse the men in power ; but why, beſore you publish such 


incorrect notes, did you not endeavour to inform yourself whether they were guilty 

of that trifling and negligence you tax them with, in pretending that they were de- 

ceived by persons, who, according te you, in page 141, either meant to deceive, or, 

Sc. and instead of injuriously writing against the Ministers and those who advised 
LI | 
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60 
the plans, why not, I say, have taken the necessary time to inform yourself whe- 
ther the Ministers were deceived? Why not have endeavoured to gain intelligence 
of what was done? You might have learnt the substance of my answer to what you 
have advanced in your work, and you would not have deceived. the public. The 
historian, who so inconsiderably advances matters of such importance, has reason to 
reproach himself perpetually; for many readers, having neither the time nor the 
inclination to investigate what has amused or surprised them, suffer themselves to 
be led away by their first judgment, which always leaves an impression difficult to 
be removed, because it forces him who had admitted every thing upon the word of 


an author, to accuse Himself of imprudence ; and it is with difficulty that three- 
fourths of mankind recover from their first prejudices. 


1 am far from asserting that the situation and resources of Great-Britain were such as 
to afford a greater body of troops for service in St. Domingo, at the proper moment, 
than the number that was actually sent thither.—Page 170. 


Why not have reflected upon the situation in which Great-Britain then was, and 
has since been in? Why not, I say, have collected information concerning the re- 
Sources, and ihe means she was able to emplay? Above all, why did you not inform 
yourself concerning those who were requested to execute the proposed projects? 
In short, Sir, why not have done the Ministers the justice to think that they had 
taken 4 long time to consider the projects and determine upon the plans they 
thought to be advantageous to Great-Britain ? And why not have been informed of 
them? And whether events of greater moment did not prevent the means of executing 

their plans, at the time intended, as von the important moment in order to make them 
Succeed ? | | | 

In short; why do you accuse, as you do, in pages 141, 145, 146, the generous in- 
habitants of St. Domingo, who have unremittingly and faithfully served both the 
interests of Great-Britain and the colony? Why do you accuse the colonists who 
advised the operations relative to St. Domingo? 


I presume not to intrude into the national councils, and am well apprized that existing 
alliances and pre-engagements of the state were  ovjecs of important consideration 
to His Majesty's Ministers. 

Neither can J affirm that the delays and obstrufions which prevented the arr val 


at the scene of action of come of the detachments, until the return of the Sickly season, 
_ were avoidable, — Page 170. 


C 


— 


In every page you furnish those you have accused with the strongest arguments 
against yourself, and you prove that a little reflexion would have .sufficed to have 
prevented you from publishing your work, I leave our readers to reflect upon 
what you.cay in what I have just copied. 


A thousand B and casualties continually subvert and overthrow the best laid 
Schemes of human contrivance.— Page 170. 


shall refer to your own confession ; and since you allow that a thousand unex- 
pected events oyerturn the wisest plans, why not have rendered justice to the Mi- 
nisters, and to those who proposed the plans they adopted; particularly when those 
who proposed these plans undertook (at the risk of every possible danger) to execute 
them ? What will you say, if it is proved to the public, that, without having 
been able to possess and that for reasons of greater moment than you admit of) 
the means that had been promised them, they have done a hundred times more 
than they had given reason to hope for; without ever having complained, publicly 
or privately, that the means were not furnished which were to enable them to under- 
take an expedition of such magnitude ? 


me have seen considerable fleets detained by adverse winds in the ports of Great-Bri- 

tain, for many successive months, and powerful armaments have been driven back 

by storms and tempests after many unavailing attempts to reach the place of their des- 
tination. Thus much I owe to candour. —Page 171. 


You admit yourself a great truth; you acknowledge that ' fleets were de- 
tained in port, others destroyed in part, and obliged to return ; in short, you admit 
of every thing that counteracted the projects and overturned the plans, notwith- 
standing which, you have published your book 

I have sought from the beginning of your work, in what part of the operation 
against St. Domingo is to be found e ill success which accompanied it. If it be 

not accomplished, I certainly cannot discover the cause in your book; I observe, 
on the contrary, that every thing that was wished to be done there succeeded, dur- 


ing the period of time comprised in your work. Because troops were afterwards 
sent, which perished without fighting, it is not a reason for saying that the opera- 


tion against the colony was in no degree successful; every thing I have said, 
proves that its success at first was beyond what could have been expected. If after. 
wards it did not succeed more completely, it was not the fault of those who had ad- 
vised it, nor was it moreover that of the inhabitants, who, unremittingly supported all 
the fatigues of war. 
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7 from the ili success which has attended the attack of St. babes a Juntifiia- 


tion of the original measure shall be thought necessary, it ought not to be over- 
looked that General Williamson, among other motives, had alto strong reasons to 
believe that attempts were meditated by the republican commussioners on the island 
| of Jamaica, He, therefore, probably thought that the most certain way of prevent- 
ing the success of such designs, was to give the commissioners Sufficient employment 


- at lome.— Note *, Page 171. 


General Williamson could not do more for St. Domingo than he did. Every 
plan he adopted succeeded. He had. orders (as you have yourself observed in page 
141, chap. X. line 2) to send troops to take possession of such parts of the colony as 
might be willing to put itself under the power of Great-Britain, until the arrival of - 
reinforcements which should arrive from England. He did so; I challenge you, Sir, 


to say, whether there has been an expedition in this war at has succeeded more 


completely, that has been more perfectly executed, that has cost less, and yet has 
been of more importance to Great-Britain in its present and future conse- 
quences. 

Lou have already twice nearly avowed the most important of the reasons which 
determined the Ministers to endeavour to seize upon St. Domingo; and the justice 
you here render to General Williamson, he has completely deserved, but the Mi- 
nisters deserve it likewise. For do you think, Sir, that they did not make the re- 
flexions which in your preface you admit Lord Effingham had made from the com- 
mencement of the ravages of St. Domingo ? Do you think that those who pro- 


posed, advised, and solicited the expedition against the colony, whose situation and 


resources they were perfectly acquainted with, and who above all knew the influence 
that the destruction of the first sugar colony must have upon the others; do you 
think, Sir, that they did not furnish the Ministers of Great-Britain with every 
reason that might support their political reflexions concerning the danger of 
the Antilles? Do you think that the Ministers did not feel the consequence 
and the truth of them? Do you not think that it was this which determined 
them to carry the theatre of war into St. Domingo, which would have been in- 
evitably carried to Jamaica ? | 

How is it possible that you, personally, being a colonial planter at Jamaica, can 
have been so far ungrateful as to accuse those, who advised an operation that saved 
your individual property, of having deceived your government, when it is by the 
effects of their advice that the whole of your fortune has been preserved ? 


I appeal, 


6133) 

I appeal, Sir, to all who have read your work, and who are acquainted with what 
has happened at St Domingo and the Windward Islands; I appeal to the planters 
of all the English colonies that have been ravaged ; and I say, that Santhonax and 
Polverel are acknowledged as having been two men of the greatest talents, and the 
latter in particular, as possessing an astonisbing and imcomparable firmness of mind: 
these are the men with Hugues, whom the Jacobins had entrusted with the destruc- 


tion of the colonies. You are acquainted with every thing that Hugues has 


done ; he had no other means but what were furnished him from Guadaloupe, ne- 
vertheless the planters of Grenada and St. Vincents will remember him everlast- 
ingly, as will also those of Martinico, St. Lucia, St. Christopher, Antigua, &c. 
They are not yet delivered from the terrors caused by the proximity of this 


villain. Well then, Polverel and Santhonax having means far more powerful 


than what Hugues had, would have displayed them against Jamaica, which is 
only thirty leagues to leeward of St. Domingo, and where one may repair without 
difficulty in twenty-four hours, in open canoes. The two commissioners had the 
remains of a population of 500,000 Negros or Men of Colour, and all the riches 
and resources of that immense colony, at their command. I ask you, Sir, as well 
as all judicious men, whether you think #hey might not have obtained the same success at 
Jamaica as the jacobin Hugues did in the Windward Islands ? Do you think that Ja- 
maica would have continued to be a sugar colony, useful to Europe, and that 
it would be in a preferable situation to St. Domingo? The revolt and the war 
of the Maroons in Jamaica will answer for you; and all reflecting readers will 
say to themselves, that the Ministers, in causing St. Domingo to be attacked, 
and thereby carrying the seat of war there, have saved Jamaica. I appeal to the 
colonists of the latter island, to all the numerous English merchants and manufac- 
turers interested in its commerce; in short, to every Englishmen, to render justice 
to those who advised an undertaking which, whatever may have been its conse- 
quences since the period ycu wrote, has had none equal to what the destruction of 
Jamaica would have produced to Great-Britain. 

In order to prove it, I shall ask, Ist. If it was desired to save Jamaica, could it 
have been done? Since circumstances prevented the sending of troops there, as 
well as to St. Domingo, before the 19th May, 1794 ; it is probable that before tliat 
time Jamaica would have already been destroyed by Santhonax and Polverel; 
particularly, if we take notice, that at the end of July 1793, there was only one 
| frigate at the island; that Admiral Gardner had returned to Europe from the 

Windward Islands; that the commissioners could have had the command of the 
French squadron which was at New Englend ; and that in order to land the 
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brigands at Jamaica, it is not necessary to proceed to Kingston, which is in the 
center of the coast: the French might land any where on the North and North 
East. In * 1794, war had been declared between England and France fifteen 


| months: 


Adly. Supposing the Ot of Jamaica was not then attacked, would the forces 
which have since been sent from Europe have been sufficient for its protection? 
And the unfortunate ship which brought the Yellow Fever to St. Domingo, would 
it not have carried it to Jamaica? and would not the mortality, which was the 
consequence of its arrival, have been greater in that island, it being much more 
unhealthy than St. Domingo ? * 

3dly. Who would have supported the war at Jamaica ? The militia, a8 they did 
in the Maroon war. Upon whom would the loss of men at that time have fallen ? 
upon the inhabitants. Great-Britain then would have lost, with the men she lost 
at St. Domingo, the population of Jamaica. The war being carried to St. Domingo, 
occasioned only a part of the misfortunes which England must have experienced at 
Jamaica, 2e population and property she has preserved. ä 

As to the expences, the French colontsts never had the administration of a guinea 


at St. Domingo; they were all ordered and payed by the English. I am ignorant 


of what the expence of defending Jamaica would have been to England; but 7 
can affirm, that the expences incurred in seizing upon all that the English passess in 
St. Domingo, and what they have lost since I quitted the colony, do not amount to the 
sum of 40,000 J. sterling, which has been more than paid for by all the warlike 
stores, &c. &c. which were found at the Mole, at JEremie, and at Leogane. I do 
no not speak of upwards of a million sierling taken at Port-au-Prince, and other 


ports, and carried either to Jamaica or to England. 


The expences which have been made since my departure from Se. Domingo, by the 
English Government, have in no respect contributed to the taking of the colony, they 
are entirely distinct from it, and have nothing to do with the advice of those who un- 
dertook to put a part of it under the dominion of England. I shall be told that they 
were necessary for its preservation; that may be; {speak not my opinion, but I have a 
right to think and to assert, that a part of these same expences would have been 
necessary for the preservation of Jamaica, and to carry on the war there against the 
brigands, as the English have done against those of St. Domingo. 

I shall go still farther, Sir; I declare, and even affirm, hat, admitting the ks 
exaggeration of the expences incurred on account of the colony, the Ministers of 
Great-Britain have rendered her, as well as the inhabitants of Jamaica, the 
greatest service, by carrying the war to St. Domingo; since the safety of Jamaica 


0 1 ) 


is the consequence. The expences incurred in order to insure its suecess, are con- 
siderable; without examining to what degree they were useful, they are at least 


in a great measure counterbalanced by the productions saved from the most con- 


siderable of all the English colonies in the Antilles. Let us reckon the produc- 
tions for nearly four years, which have arrived in England from Jamaica, since the 
landing of the English at St. Domingo on the gth of September 1793; add to them 


those of the latter colony during the same space of time, whose exportations for 


the part they possess, amounted last year to 2,000, O00 1. sterling. Let it be 
considered, if the expences incurred by Great-Britain have not been almost entirely 
repaid; perhaps we shall see that the expences have been much diminished 
by the duties upon the imports from Jamaica and St. Domingo since the period 
above stated: to which may be added what has been paid upon the produce arising 
from the prizes made since the same period; perhaps we shall find that the expences 
of the government are very inconsiderable, and have all turned to the advantage 
of England, and been shared among the people in it. 

After having calculated the expences incurred in taking possession of the colony, 
and for supporting the war there, which has saved Jamaica, let us compare them 
with the immerse capitals which have thereby been preserved to Great-Britain, and 
her inhabitants, as vel! as those of the colony of Jamaica, whose productions are 
continually reneed; lat us attentively observe the evils which would have arisen 


to the manufactures ot Great-Britain, if, simultaneously by the destruction of Ja- 


maica, they had been without business, with so many thousand hands unemployed, 
and so many families ruined. 

After having reflected upon all the evils which might have befallen England 
from the loss of Jamaica, there is no prudent man who loves his country, who will 
not tremble at the idea, and who, far from blaming one of the greatest and most useful 
operations of the war, will not thank the King's Ministers for having undertaken it, 
according to the projects and plans of those who advised it, and who charged 
themselves with the execution of them. 

Let the planters of the English and French islands that * been ravaged, be 
consulted ; they will declare with what pleasure they would have lost all the annual 


productions of their plantations, in order to recover, at the peace, their capitals in 


the value of their plantations that have been preserved. You are, no doubt, 
- acquainted with some of them, Sir; you ought then to put yourself in their situa— 
tion, as a specimen of that in which you would have been placed, by the destruc- 
tion of Jamaica; and far from casting a ridicule of inconsistency and levity upon 


the conduct of Ministers, by accusing them of suffering themselves to be deceived, 
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you ought to vow an eternal gratitude, both to them and those who advised the 
undertaking; since it is to them that you, and all the planters of Jamaica, owe the 
preservation of your own and your families fortunes. | 


That they placed (1 the Ministers) great dependance on the co-operation of the 
Dinh inhabitants, and were grossly deceived by agents from thence, I Believe 
and admit. — Page 172. 


By what you here advance, I find myself more directly and more personally 
attacked, for you announced (page 140), that I had been gent by the Ministers 10 
adt with General Milliamson; and that (page 147) you set forth that I was the agent 


F the inhabitants of la Grande-Anse. I acknowledge it; I am then the agent, who, 


according to you, decerved, grossly decerved the Ministers. I ought then, in a direct 
manner, to answer this accusation ; the 1njustice of which you may believe, has 
caused me the most painful sensations. Although I hope, in the preceding part, 
to have convinced our readers, that it was without foundation, I shall enter into 
more particular details in order completely to refute your reproach : my answer will 
serve for all the articles in which you have not so directly accused me. 

I do not know, Sir, what right your rank among the legislators of your country 
may give you to be authentically informed, whether the King's Ministers really 
think they have been deceived. Before you had stated that they had been so, you 
should have informed yourself whether they believe it, and have acquainted your 
readers with your proofs in order to assert it: you then could have said whether 
they agreed with you concerning She folly, the incapacity and the ignorance, with which 
you indirectly accuse them. Until you shall lay before the public the proofs you 
have of the opinion of Ministers, that they have been grossly decerved ; give me 
leave, Sir, to qualify with inconsistency the 'accusation you direct, without proof, 
against a man (wholly devoted to the interests of your country), and against the 
brave, generous and loyal inhabitants, who, led on by interest and gratitude, 
have incessantly fought, almos? alone, for the protectors who were to save 
them. : 

You ought and might have known from the Ministers the particulars of the 
projects, plans, and conditions which had been proposed to them for the expedi- 
tion against St. Domingo; then, had you discovered any proofs whatever, that 
the persons who advised them had deceived them, or wished to deceive them, you 
might have accused those who had advised them. Instead of that, you might 

have 
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Have seen, that far from having, deceived the. Ministers, they spoke to them 


with a noble frankness. I will go farther, Sir, and maintain, that never did so 
important an operation either succeed more completely, cost less, or surpass 
all that was expected and hoped for from it, tlian this has done. I shall again 
speak of myself, since it is necessary that I should e * Nn and un- 
' merited accusation. a 


Lou admit (page 140), that I was sent in 1793, by the een to * | 
2 Williamson, with the necessary orders and instructions to undertake an 


expedition against St. Domingo. I doubtless did not leave England without the 
plans for this operation being arranged —it was no doubt subject to certain 
conditions, which were to facilitate its execution: and you rightly think, that I 
should not have set off for the colony, without the positive assurance f these 
means since the plans chat were adopted, and which I was to execute, HS 
upon them. _ 

Leet us see then, Sir, as: I have fulfilled what I POIs have ned. 1 
left England on the 12th of June 1793, in a defenceless packet boat, and exposed 


to all the vengeance of Robespierre, had I been taken. After having been several 
times pursued, I arrived at Jamaica towards the end of July. I see, by your work, 
that in less than two months, from the day of my arrival at Jamaica, the British 


flag was flying upon the bastions of the Gibraltar of the Antilles, and upon an ex- 
tent of coast very fertile, of upwards of 150 miles long ; I see, by the Court Gazette, 
that the guns of the Tower of London proclaimed this great event throughout Great- 
Britain, and that it is there ackowledged, that i did not cost the English the firing 
Ha single gun. I perceive that very large magazines of warlike stores and artillery 
were delivered into their hands, and I do not observe a single expence that can be 
adduced to diminish the enjoyment of the possession of such great advantages. 


We were only to take post until the arrival of reinforcements from Europe : and in less 


than four days, Great-Britain, without risk, without trouble, and without expence, 
is mistress of the most important post of the colony, and of the Antilles ; the seven 
or eight transports which brought the troops, are laden with the revenues stored 
in the colony, arid carry the first productions of the finest country in the word to 
Jamaica. 

The promised troops were to arrive at a time, no 1 fixed upon. What was 
done whilet they were expected? The Gonatves, St. Marc's, le Monroui, les Vuses, 
PF Arcahaye, le Boucassin, aud Leogane, were disposed to surrender; these districts 


waited with impatience the time fixed upon for the arrival of the reinforcements, 
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vhich should enable them to declare wn The 0 on, events of 


greater moment, which happened in Europe, prevented their being sent. What way 
the consequence? it was necessary that the plans, arrived at maturity, Should be 
executed for the security of the inhabitants, as the barbarous commissioners were 

acquainted with them; thus these districts, forming three-fourths of. the great 


| bay of LEogane, courageously delivered themselves up 10 4 proteaion that was not 


furnshed them ; and at the time-agreed upon for receiving the troops, which did not 
arrive, upwards of one-third of the colony was under the dominion of Great- 
Britain. Time continued to slip away ; the terror with which the arrival of the 

English had inspired the Republican commissioners diminished daily; the division 
of the amall number of English soldiers, forming the garrisons, and the length of time 
taken to send reinforcements, made the French commissioners suppose that 
the English knew not, or did not get @ great value upon St. Domingo. From that 
time they spread a report, that the English only wished te destroy the colony. Un- 


_ certaincy diminished confidence, and 133 districts from sufrendering : 


the brigands reinfarced themselves, and established that fatal correspondence with 
the United States, which has furnished them with the means of * this 
devastating war. 

In the mean time, what did the generous and courageous inhabitants of St. 
Domingo do? Being grateful, and confiding. in their protectors, and hoping. every 
thing from what their agent mcessantly repeated to them concerning the intentions 
of the King of England and his Ministers, they waited patiently ; and, leaving the 
English troops quiet, and enjoying plenty in their garrisons upon the sea-shore, 
they went themselves to defend the frontiers in the mountains, reduced to the most 
disagreeable and confined allowance ; fighting the brigands every where, and often: 
alone, and always joining the English when they were going to fight, who had only 
one single engagement (that of Bombarde), in which there were no colonial troops 
composed of the inhabitants (in greater numbers than themselves]. 

This is, I affirm, what passed until the arrival of the reinfurcements, which 
came on the 19th of May 1794. 


I call upon the whole colony Wl the English army, to FRF how the agent 


was employed, whom you accuse of baving decerved the Ministers, during the eight 


months that succeeded the taking possession of St. Domingo, by the English. I 
shall confine myself, by saying, that scarcely a single action took place with the bri- 


gan ds, in which he was not present; and that, when a sufficient interval occurred be- 
tween the actions, his activity unremittingly carried him to all parts where he could 


be useful to his countrymen, and to the interests of those who had reposed their con- 
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flames in iin encouraging some, autisting — and supporting their hopes by 


promises and personal services. 


At length, Sir, the 1, 600 men, sent from Martinico by General Grey, arrived "= 


hy were: joined by the:colonial troops, and the capital was soon in the possession 


of the English; the commissioners, in their flight from it, were obliged to quit 
the colony. This happened within fifteen days after the arrival of the weak and fret 


reinforcements; and then, I solemnly declare, the power of the French in the 
colony, was upon the point of being totally destroyed. 

I ask you, Sir, and every Englishman, as well as all reasonable men, what 
more could have been expected? when, in less than nine months, the most 
considerable places in the colony were in the possession of the English, and 
the Republican chiefs put to flight; when the French only continued to pos- 
zess, in the Northern part the town of Port de-Paix, with a garrison of 1,000 
or 1,200 men, of which only 500 were Europeans ; when the remainder was aban- 
doned to Jean Francais and to Biassou : in fine, when, if I may be allowed the ex- 
press on, it belonged to nobody. In the South was Rigault, with 300 White troops, 
and a corps of Negros newly raised, without arms, without discipline, and unable to 
make any resistance against the triumphant troops, and the numerous planters 
from all parts of the colony, who had joined in order to attack the Southern part 


upon four points at once. What more could the planters of St. Domingo do, 


than every where to give an example of activity and eagerness to attack their 
own and England's enemies? Where have these brave and valiant colonists be- 
trayed the confidence that had been placed in them? and how have their agents 
grossly deceived the Ministers? What could either do more than to be continually 
ready for fighting, perpetually armed upon the frontiers? On the whole, what 
more could Great-Britain expect, than to be mistress of one-third of the richest 
colony in the Antilles in less than nine months, without expence, as well as with- 
out an extraordinary armament ? 


I shall now go farther, Sir, and maintain, and I offer to prove it, that the- 
French planters carried on adlively and almost alone the war in the colony, that their 


agent, in fact would perhaps be right in complaining that he was not better seconded. 

What answer will you make to your readers, if I prove, even by your own work, 

that in less than four months, the English, without having more than goo men at 
St. Domingo, were masters of almost all they ever possessed there, and more than 

what they at present enjoy? 

What answer could you make, Sir, if I tell you, that troops ought to have been 


zent to St, Domingo towards the month of November or December 1793 ? Had they 
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arrived to the amount of 4,000 or 3,000 men only, at that time, (the most proper 
for carrying on the war, and the most favorable to the Europeans, who till the 
month of May, suffer nothing from the excessive tropical heats); what might not 
these 3,000 men have done, since goo, assisted by the planters, were put in pos- 
session of more than a third of the colony? And if 1,350 English, with the in- 
habitants, took Port-au-Prince, compelled the commissioners to fly, without firing 
a gun, after having possession for eight months, what might not these troops have 
done in November, (two months after our taking possession of Jerémie) when 
the brigands and their chiefs were struck with the general terror occasioned by the 
arrival of the English troops? What might have been the consequences of such 
an important operation against St. Domingo? Let the eye of the. observing 
politician judge and decide whether the colonists or their agents can be ac- 
cused, and whether it be possible better to fulfil every thing that. was expected 
from, or promised by them. They have never complained of the forsaken situation 
in which they were left ; they knew better than any one that Great-Britain had the 
greatest interest in Gllowing the plans that Ministers had adopted ; they foresaw 
what has. happened, which is, that extraordinary events in Europe absolutely 
disconcerted the wisest plans—and, Sir, without complaining, they patiently. 
redoubled their zeal and courage. 


Is it possible there can exist a man who has ventured to accuse them so rashly, 
without adducing a single proof against them ? 12 7 

What answer will you make, when I shall advance and prove, that the arrival of 
1,600 men would have completed what had been so-happily begun? ....... 
But I forget that I am not writing the history of the colony ; that I only wish to 
prove your injustice and partiality, which many, no doubt, will attribute 70: your 
interest, as being a planter of Jamaica. 1 shall confine m—_— then to putting the 
following_questions to you : 

Immediately after the arrival of the 1 600 men on the 19th May 1794, why 
did they not march against Port-de-Paix, which was only fifteen leagues from the 
Mole, where we had a correspondence, and which, had it been attacked, would 
have surrendered ? 

Why did they prefer going sixty leagues to attack Port-au-Prince, since the tak- 
ing of Port-de-Paix and the departure of Laveaux and his soldiers from the 
colony, would have left the Northern part without a. single White republican 
soldier? which would have contributed still more to complete the intimidation of 
the republican commissioners in Port-au-Prince, as they continued without any 
resource in order to receive news and reinforcements from Europe by the North; 


* | N observe, 
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observe, moreover, that this attack upon Port-de-Paix would not have delayed tlie 


taking of Port-au-Prince a fortnight, according to the arrangements that had 
been made. 


Why did they prefer taking the whole of their forces to the attack upon Port- au- 
Prince, thereby exposing such an important post as the Mole to be attacked by La- 
veaux, which he could easily have done, as he knew that all the troops were taken 


to besiege the capital, except a feeble garrison, in which were many sick; the 
Mole being in a condition to be attacked with advantage by the Negros upon both 
points at once, of which Laveaux was master, that is to say, on the side of Jean 
Rabel, and by the inhabitants of Bombarde, who had greatly tormented the gar- 
rison for a long time ? 

It will not be said that the French were . at Port- de- Paix and Bom- 
barde (for it would be admitted that for that very reason they ought not to have gone 
far from the Mole, without having finished the war on that side) as they went sixty 
leagues from the enemy, whom they left on one side at Port-de-Paix, at fifteen 
leagues - distance, very strongly posted, and at five leagues on the side of 

Bombarde. , | 
Why, Sir, when it was so imprudently determined to go and attack Port- 
au-Prince, was not a frigate sent to cruise off Jacmel, in order to intercept the 
supplies, the dispatches, &c. &c.? | 

Why, Sir, since Port-au-Prince was taken without a Single gun being fired, 
(except at the affair of Fort Bizoton), why, with upwards of 3,500 men in good 
health, encouraged by the success of their expedition, did they not immediately 
march against Jacmel, which is only fifteen leagues from Port-au-Prince, where the 
commissioners retired in disorder with the immense convoy of their property, 

accompanied by 2,000 women or children ? In fine, how happened it that these 
commissioners escaped so quietly from the colony nine days after their arrival 
at Jacmel ? | 

Why did they wish, against an enemy having no corps of an army, no' regu- 
lar troops, no magazines, no artillery ; why did they wish, I say, to carry on a 
regular war against a troop of brigands who always fled, at the latest, after the third 
discharge? b 

Why did they not take ies of the favorable disposition of the inhabi- 
tants of the Southern part, who offered to take possess10n of it by themselves? 

You, Sir, who have ventured to write concerning St. Domingo, why did you 
not say that upwards of 2,000 known inhabitants, independent of those who came 
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to the attack of Bett as bine were ebe at various ; points in i the Southern, 
part for this enterprize, which was the more easy, as I had two deputies with me, 
Men of Colour, and considerable planters, supported for two months past at the 
expence of government, who had engaged to deliver up the principal districts? 
Why did you not inform yourself of all the particulars concerning the conduct 
of the. brave inhabitants of the colony you * have known that there 
were, 
800 proprietary inhabitants or colonists at Cape Tiburon, commanded by the 
| brave Chevalier de Sevre and M. de That. | | 
300 inhabitants were at Jerẽmie, commanded by him, who so completely beat 
the rebels at the Camp-des-Rivaux. That 
300 inhabitants of the Southern part, particularly of Cavaillon, were at the 
Camp. des- Rivaux, ready to re-enter that parish, under the command of 
a Creole, known by his valour, M. de ——. That 
180 men from the camp of the Center, would have descended under the com- 
| mand of M. —, In fine, Sir, that upwards of 
550 inhabitants of Leogane and Jacmel, almost all on horseback, offered 
to march against this last town. 


2130: This amount is independent of the armed inhabitants who were present 
at the taking of Port- au- Prince, except the cavalry of LEogane. 

All these different bodies of inhabitants, marching at the same time upon dif- 
ferent points against les Cayes, need only have taken a gentle walk, and the South- 
ern part, attacked on four sides at once, would have left Rigault the only choice 
of doing what Laveaux himself would have been very glad io have done, after the 
example shewn him by Rochambeau at Martinico, and Collot at Guadaloupe, who 
capitulated and retired, carrying with them their immense fortunes, the fruit of 
their pillage. | 

I assure you, Sir, that all this could have been done, that history will some 
day or other relate and prove it, in answering the questions 1 have gust pro- 
posed, 

I $hall at present confine ' myself to request our readers, (whilst waiting your 
answers) to consider the advantages that might have resulted to Great-Britain and 
the colony, if that had been done which ought and might have been. The 
brigands. were dispersed, the power of the French was destroyed without remedy : 
diseases could not have affected the troops 80 much, as they would not have 
been collected together in Port-au-Prince ; although those which arrived with 
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Colonel Lenox in the most dangerous month of the year, with the epidemical disease 
on board of one of the frigates that brought them, must have lost a considerable 
number; but not being confined in a single town, and admitting of distribution 
in various parts anil at divers posts, they would have been less subject to the in- 
fluence of this species of plague: the war being finished in the West and South, 7. 
the provisions, vegetables, and refreshments, would have been very plentiful in Bal 
the garrisons : no forced service would have taken place, nor would there have been | 
any privateers; in fine, none of the evils that have happened to the English in the 
colony would have been known. By this, ue may judge how much expence would 
have been spared ; but because the unfortunate colonists have been the victims of Bl 
every thing that took place, and which ought: not to have happened, it does not ki 
follow that they or their agent ought to be accused of it; for the dirccting was inde- 190 
pendent of them; they knew only how to offer themselves, to fight, continually 5 
to obey, and have patience. Reflect, Sir, upon all the questions J have just pro- 1 
posed, and endeavour to answer them; if then, being better informed, you find 0 
just proofs in order to accuse the French planters and those who have been their y 
agents, do it: but prove that they were able to do something more than to serve | 
and fight every where with patience. 

Since, as far as relates to me personally, I have been obliged to answer your 
accusation of having grossly deceived the Ministers, in my capacity of agent of the 
colonists, I must also answer your accusation, page 146, where you say, that General 
Williamson was deceived as well as the Ministers, by eager and interested indi- 
viduals. 

I think I have proved beyond reply, that it neither depended upon the inha- 
bitants nor their agents, that the colony was not wholly and very e as well 
as without expence, under the power of Great-Britain. 

I confess to you, Sir, that I could never have thought that you, or any one what- 
ever, could have been capable of accusing me of being interested * : for by these 


* I cannot, according to this accusation, help observing to our readers, how little it becomes you ; 
for, according to my answers, they have a right to think with me, that it is only an interested iN 
speculation, which has made you take advantage of the circumstances, that have rendered St. Domingo | ; 

30 very interesting to the European powers, in order (by the reputation you may have gained by | 
your work concerning Jamaica) to risk the writing concerning a colony, with which you are 80 
little acquainted, with so much negligence and inattention, and with such indifference for the 
respect which every author owes to the public. By forcing me to refute your book, you haye initi. 
ated me into the secret of the typographical expences of this country. With what astonishment will 


KA 5 
individuals, influenced by this vile motive, who have deceived Ministers and General 
Williamson, you could mean none hut me, since it was I alone that treated with him 
and them. | | 95 8 

No doubt, Sir, the enormous expences ich it 15 be have been incurred 
on account of St. Domingo, have made you admit, what was so wickedly spread 
abroad in America and Europe, that I was partly the cause of them, and that I had 
received from the British Ministers a considerable 5um as the fruit of my services in 
transferring St. Domingo to the Britisch Government. Doubtless you, like many 
others, judging what ought to be the reward hy the importance of the service, have 
thought that mine had been very great. Well, Sir, undeceive yourself ; and learn, 
that I made no stipulation for my attachment, that none was proposed to me, and 
that I have received no reward, nor even any gratification whatever for _ un- 
dertaking. 

You should know that the expences of my voyage to FO and of those 
who accompanied me, are all that have been paid, and that they did not amount in 
all to 350 J. sterling. You were likewise able to inform yourself perfectly con- 
cerning this, since, as a Member of Parliament, you might have seen the account 
of the expences incurred by the operation against the colony; had you done it 
before you wrote, you would have known, that even no appointments had been 
granted to me, that I asked for none, and that I received none. till after taking 
| possession of la Grande-Anse, when I was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the British 
Legion, in order to raise that corps with the Baron de Montalembert. You might 
have known that never did General Williamson, nor the Colony, nor the Ministers, 
grant me the least recompense during my stay in the colony. 

You might moreover have been informed, Sir, that the Ministry having placed 
a considerable sum at my disposal, which was to be delivered to me on my giving 
receipts, in order to defray the secret expences of the important operation I had 
undertaken, only a small part of it was expended, and the rest was never made 
use of by me ; and that I gave the most exact accounts of the expences I made. 

You might have known that, appointed by the colonists, in July 1794, to come 
and lay at His Majesty s feet their sentiments of gratitude and their wishes, in order 
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not our readers learn, that the work which you have sold so dear, cost you only one third of 
what it has produced, even including Fadens map (which is not your property). In fine, Sir, 
when, in order to gain a profit of 500 l., a person sells a work so filled with errors, as yours is 
concerning St. Domingo, all our readers must think that be has but little right to accuse any one 
whatever of being interested / . 
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to solicit sufficient aid from His Majesty and the Ministers, to finish what was so hap- 
pily begun: you might have known, I say, that I came to Europe at my own expence, 
government having only paid for my passage on board the packet, which I preferred 
to the convoy, as being more expeditious, notwithstanding all the particular dangers 
to which I was exposed, had I been taken prisoner and sent to France, or to 
the French part of the colony. This passage, and that of the servant, who 
accompained me, cannot have amounted to 120 l. at most. The colonists offered 
me-no entertainment ; I asked nothing of them, because I knew, better than any 
person living, how much they were embarrassed and unable to bear expence. You 
might have known that, being a member of the privy council of the government 
.of St. Domingo, I not only never received any pay from appointments, except that 
of lieutenant-colonel of infantry, but that I always represented how neceesary it was 
to observe economy, and to be careful not to swerve from it. In fine, Sir, you 

ought to have known, since you published your work in 1797, that the taking pos- 
session of St. Domingo, and of nearly one third of the colony (when I quitted it in 
August 1794, and which was then much more extensive than it is at present) with 
all the expences incurred by government till my departure, required either fer the 
expedition or for the preservation of its possessions, during ten months, did not 
amount to 40,000 J. Sterling. 

The inhabitants of the colony however, at my request, granted very considerable 
rewards out of their own revenues, such as the sum of 26,000 livres currency of St. 
Domingo, given by the inhabitants of Jeremie to Colonel Whitelock, in the form 
of a stipend, as commander of la Grande-Anse, and a more considerable reward, 
amounting to 400,000 livres of St. Domingo, was granted to La Pointe, by the 
inhabitants of l' Arcahaye, les Vases, and le Boucassin, as a pledge of their grati- 
tude for the services he had rendered them. 


You ought to have known and stated all this. You ought to have known that I 


lived in London, in a manner suitable to a man entrusted with the confidence of the 
inhabitants of the first colony of the world, and honored with that of the Ministers; 
you ought to have known and said, that I had ne stipend more considerable than 
that of lieutenant-colone] ; that when the Ministers, on my requesting them to de- 
termine the lot of the British Legion, and to grant he King's conunission to the 
officers, judged that, in the ordinary course of the English service, the matter could 
not take place but by dividing the Legion into three separate corps, according to 
rheir service; being willing to reward the officers of the Legion for their attachment 
and services, they ordered that the three corps of which it was composed should 
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form three regiments, which should be placed upon the same Goring as the English 

army in the colony, and should always be attached to St. Domingo. Then, Sir, 
being second officer of the Legion, and having served in it from the commencement 
of its formation, and been several times wounded, I was made colonel of the cavalry ; 
it was then that I enjoyed the advantages granted in the British service to the com- 
mander of a corps. These game advantages have been granted to a great number of 
officers who have been made colonels, and to whom regiments have been given in 
the colonies, without having served in, even without being at St. Domingo, 
at the time the English came to take possesston of it, nor even when I quitted 
it ten months afterwards; what was granted to them might, and ought to 
have been granted to me, according to the laws of military service; and was abso- 
lutely foreign to my political services relative to the possession of the colony by 
the English, as ile Minister himself kindly assured me, when he thought it neces- 
sary to reform my regiment and to allow me a oratuity, too small to indemnify me 
for the expences I was obliged to be at in Europe, and particularly in America, 


where I had the happiness to oblige many of my countrymen ; insufficient, more- 


over, to pay the securities for the advances which the desire of attaching the most 
considerable planters of the colony to the interests of Great-Britain, made me ask of 
my friends, who thereby deranged their affairs, but who, well informed and ren- 
dering justice to the principles which actuated me, wait patiently and without tor- 
menting me for the time when they shall be reimbursed. 2 

You ought to have known that my attachment to the interests of England has been 
the cause of the destruction of my fortune both in France and at St. Domingo. In 
fine, before you accused me of being interested, you ought to have known what 
indemnification I had received for it; then, weighing the reward against the ser- 
vices, you could have pronounced upon my conduct. 2 

In the mean time, I must confess to you, Sir, that though J never made any bar- 
gain or condition with His Britannic Majesty's Ministers for the important services I 
was going to perform, I was assured, at the time I set off to embark (when I took 


leave), I had a verbal promise, I say, from the Ministry, that, in any case, #he 


King would remember my zeal and the fidehty with which I endeavoured to serve 


him; but that, if I had the happiness to succeed, I might yy every recompence 


that such an important service deserved. | 
Believe me, Sir, I was not actuated by this promise; I had a motive far greater 
and more noble : that of saving the colony, of being useful to my countrymen, of 


attaching my name to that of the prosperity and happiness of the colony; in fine, 


of rendering an important service to England. These, Sir, are the original senti- 


; . 


ments of interest that actuated me ! This is the first recompence I expedted, and 


this is what rendered every thing easy to me! I have arrived nearly at the height 


of my wishes; if they have not been completely fulfilled, futurity and History will 
doubtless prove whether I have been in fault, and whether I did every thing in my 
power to succeed. ä 

Perhaps, Sir, even without being liable to be accused of being actuated by a vile 
motive, I might and ought to have expected that, in rendering an important service 
10 a great nation, to the generous King of a powerful people, and celebrated for his 
generosity, I might have expected that a great reward was the more certain in pro- 
portion as I served him wih greater disinterestedness. Well, Sir, I should not be 
afraid to acknowledge these expectations, without their giving you a right to accuse 
me of having substituted my own interest for that of Great-Britain, in the expedi- 
tion I advised and so happily executed against the colony of St. Domingo. Neither 
am I more afraid, Sir, that you should interrogate the Ministers concerning my zeal 
and attachment, than my disinterestedness, in serving Great-Britain. 

By what I have just said, all honest men may be undeceived and enabled to judge 
of your accusation, as they can verify what I have advanced, by referring to Gene- 
ral Williamson, who is in England, and likewise to the King's Ministers. 

Besides, it is easy for you and for many others to see whether in the pretended 
immense expences, incurred on account of the colony of St. Domingo, my name is 
set down for any sum whatever on my own account, It is moreover easy to observe, 
from what time these enormous expences commenced ; we shall then see that they were 
all incurred since the English were in possession of Port-au-Prince, and after having 
been put in possession of all they lately possessed in the colony; moreover, that they 
were all incurred gince I quitted St. Domingo in August 1794. 

Both your readers and you, Sir, must perceive, that you have been equally incor- 
rect in your accusation respecting what concerns me personally as in every thing 
else you have advanced in your work. It was, however, very easy for you to have 
been informed of all you might have wished to have known; you needed only 


to have asked people of information among the English, or the numerous class 


of Frenchmen residing here. 


I shall continue the painful task I have undertaken ( the refutalion of your errors * | 


in order to enable my readers to form an irrevocable opinion concerning your 
work. 


But !hey ought io have gurely foreseen (the Ministers) that a very formidable o. 


tion was to le expedied from hs partisans and troops of the republican government. 
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And they ought alto to have known, that no considerable body of the French planters 
could be expected to risk their lives and fortunes in the common cause, but in full 
confidence of protection and Support. — 172. 


1 certainly think I have proved that, in every thing that happened at St. Domingo 
after the arrival-of the English, the efforts of the reþublicans were very weak ; and 
I have demonstrated that there were neither troops nor ships there on our arrival. 
I must repeat to you, that never was there a more favorable opportunity for a great 
operation upon St. Domingo than the time of the departure of Galbaud and the 
French fleet, after the fire at the Cape, the commissioners being left without either 
land or sea forces to oppose the English; in short, they did not, in any circum- 
stance, make what might be called a resistance, and, when they were attacked, they 
fled and abandoned the colony. 

No reliance could then be placed upon the inhabitants of St. Toaings; being 
almost all absent at the time of our arrival in the colony. The event, however, has 
proved, that they alone really carried on the war upon the frontiers, at the advanced 
posts, and in all parts where any engagement took place, the English seldom quit- 
ting their garrisons. Immediately upon the arrival of the English in the colony, 
all the planters being invited to join them, repaired with eagerness to fight with 
their protectors, and, as you say, they did so, and were invited to come to St. Do- 
mingo, upon the assurance and confidence which was given them, that powerful suc- 
cours would arrive in order to protect and replace them in their possessions. 

If, according to the variety of information that can be obtained, if, even accord- 
ing to your own work, I have proved that the colonists have unremittingly fought 
in all parts, why have you accused them, in order afterwards to seek to throw the 
failure upon others, and particularly for the want of reinforcements, which never 


depended upon them? Truth often triumphs, in spite of you, over your prejudices 
and partiality, 


In my 5 judgment, all the force which Great- Britain could have gent thither would 
not have been sujficient for the complete subjugation of the colony. Page 172. 


The use, Sir, that you have hitherto made of your judgment, gives you no right 
to offer your opinion to your readers, You are neither a military man nor a states- 
men, and you are totally unacquainted with the colony. Why do you risk an appeal 
to yourself? } maintain, by adducing as a proof every thing that was done in four 
months, that, 1 reinforcements had arrived in November, and even in December, the 
colony wo.1d have been entirely conquered, T he easy conquest of Port-au-Prince, 


eight 
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eight months after the taking possession of Jerémie by the English, the flight 
of the republican chiefs upon the arrival of 1,600 men, prove what might have 
been done, ii... . . . I shall stop here, as I am not obliged to declare every 
thing, and what I have just written is sufficient to destroy your accusations against 
the planters of St. Domingo and their agents, and to refute what you advance 
through your own judgment. | 


* 


It is asser ted, by competent judges, that no less than 6,000 men were necessary for the 
| Secure maintenance of Port-au-Prince alone, Page 172. 


I am unacquainted who the judges. are whom you call competent to pronounce 
concerning the troops that were necessary to defend Port-au-Prince alone. As you 
do not state against what enemy it was to be defended, I can only answer to what you 
insidiously advance. Six thousand men would certainly be necessary for the defence 
of Port-au-Prince, if attacked by land and sea by an European army supplied with 
all the artillery, artillerymen, and engineers, and, in short, every thing that con- 
stitutes the art of war in Europe. 

Six thousand regular troops to defend Port- au- Prince against a few thousand bri- 
gands, without cannon, without artillery, badly armed, without stores of provisions, 
without magazines of ammunition, and who could only attack it by land! Why, 


Sir, they wished to laugh at you, unless there be some other reason, which time will 


doubtless discover, for your making this assertion. I shall here confine myself to 
assure you, that it is false, not to say ridiculous; example has proved it, since 
the brigands have never attacked it, although they were well informed that not a 
sixth part of the English garrison you require was in the town. 

But you perhaps wished to strengthen what you before said, that, if Fort Bizoton 
had been taken, Port- au- Prince would have been so likewise ? 


Yet 1 do not believe that the number of British, in all parts of St. Domingo, at any 
one period, previous to the month of April 1795, exceeded 2,200 men ; of whom, 
except at the capture of Port-au-Prince, not one half were fit for active service, 
and, during the hot and sickly months of August, September, and aller, not one 
third, —Page 172. 


Since you assert, that the English never had but such a small number of troops, 
why were you so thoughtless as not to consider how forcibly your unjust partiality 
would strike your readers? Since the English were so few in number, and the bri- 
gands so dangerous, that it was necessary they should fortify themselves at Susαi an 


ey 
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enormous rate, in order that they might not be able to seize upon Port-au-Prince, 
had they carried Fort Bizoton, it follows then, that there were other forces to oppose 
them with, which is very true; all the French inhabitants were under arms; they 
likewise carried on the war with the garrisons. You ought to have done them jus- 
tice, instead of endeavouring to render them suspected; and to have said, that 
these brave and faithful colonists have continually supported the weight and misfor- 
tunes of the war, in Order to ease the nation that came to protect them, and to 
which they had taken the oath of fidelity. 


Perhaps, the mos fatal oversight in the node of the whole expedition, was the 
strange and unaccountable neglect of not securing the town and harbour of Aux 


Cayes, ard the little port of Jacmel, on the same part of the coast, previous to the 
attack of Port-au-Prince. —Page 173. 


I again repeat, Sir, that the force of truth overcomes you, contrary to your 
inclinations. Since you are informed of the faults you relate, why did you not 
attribute to them, and to others of which you are perhaps ignorant, the want of 
success in the expedition so happily begun? and if, reflecting for a moment that 
the colonists were absolutely Strangers to these faults, and many other events, why 
not then have rendered justice to those who, I repeat it, have only obeyed and 
fought ? Read the questions again, Sir, that I have written above; reflect upon 
them well, inform yourself, and you will be compelled to allow that you have been 
very unjust towards my countrymen. 


As to Port-au-Prince, it would have been fortunate if the works had been destroyed 
and the lown evacuated immediately after its Surrender, —Page 173. 


There never was a more singular proposition written with more levity ; the map. 
of St. Domingo will prove it to every attentive reader better than any thing that can 
be said, and I beg leave merely to say, that, if it is from a transport of 
humanity for the unfortunate individuals who have perished there, it is not very 
rational; for the yellow fever, brought from Martinico by an English ship, might 
likewise have been brought to the Mole, St. Marc's, Jeremie, and Jamaica, and 
might have smitten the same victims there, had it not found them at Port-au-Prince. 
I shall only observe to you once more, and assure our readers, that the colony of 
St. Domingo 1s one of the most healthy of the Antilles ; that, previous to the arrival 
of the English, the pestilential disease, which you call the yellow fever, was NEVER 
KNOWN in the colony, and that it operates much more upon them than upon other 
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people, and that for many reasons; in fine, during its greatest ravages, it is well 
known that it made less havock among the French than the English. The particu- 


lars of these causes would lead us too far; I have stated the fact, it may be verified, 


% 


and they may be enquired into. - 


The retention by the enemy of Aux Cayes and Jacmel not only enabled them to procure 
reinforcements and supplies, but also most amply to reven$# our attempts on their 
coast by reprisals on our trade.—Page 173. 


You always state, contrary to your intentions, something which proves the advan- 
tage, the necessary utility, and the importance, of the expedition of the British 
Ministers against St. Domingo. Why were not the towns of Aux Cayes and Jacmel 
taken ? the whole colony as well as myself will ask you this question, which I have 
already anticipated among my other questions. 


It is known, that upwards of 30 privateers, Some of them of considerable force, have 
been fitted ont from these ports, whose rapacity and vigilance scarce a vessel bound 
from the Windward Islands to Jamaica can escape. — Page 173. 


I shall here observe to you, that, ten months after the arrival of the English 
in the colony, there were not three privateers in the French ports armed by the 
republicans. I must tell you, that, when I quitted the colony, not one had yet 
appeared in the Bay of LEogane. 

Why have there since been any? Why, since the English had so many ships 
of war, was there a single privateer ? Is this likewise the fault of the colonists ? 
&c. &c. | 

Why did the American ships continually bring provisions, arms, and ammunition 
to the brigands, although the colony (which was in fact attacked on all sides) might 
have been declared in a state of siege, and the English, masters of the sea, could 
have enforced the observance of this declaration ? 

If, near a twelvemonth after the colony bad been delivered up to Great-Britain, 
the French republicans succeeded in doing all the mischief to the English commerce 
you mention, at a time when the English navy was mistress of the Mole and the 
sea, and the French possessed but few maritime ports, and had no naval force; in 
fine, that their population and army was destroyed, that France had almost aban- 
doned the colony ; what would have become of the commerce of Jamaica and 
Mosquito Bay, supposing a contrary situation? What would have become of your 
islands, had not St. Domingo been attacked and the Mole taken; if the French 
chips, retiring there, could have protected the immense flotilla of canoes, or em- 
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j barkations, which in one night could have devastated, burnt, and destroyed Jamaica 
in several places at once? 
How could prejudice make you write a eingle line that could « cast blame upon the | 
authors of a project that has been the most useful to the colony of Jamaica, to its 
inhabitants, and to the merchants of the mother country ; whilst you and all the 
cColonists of Jamaica ought for ever to bless the wise foresight of the Ministers, who, 
by an expedition against St. Domingo, have preserved your property from total 
destruction? I put the question to you, Sir, whether you think, that, if France 
had not been deprived of St. Domingo, Jamaica would now be in existence? I know 
not what your answer in writing will be; but I am sure your heart says: no, Ja- 
maica would no longer exist as a colony useful to Great-Britain. Nevertheless, Sir, 
you have blamed this expedition, and the agents, and .all those who have contri- 
buted to the success of the plans; who have not only preserved your revenues and 
your capitals, but who have doubled your fortune by douhling the value of your 
commodities, the price of which, you may rest assured, will be no longer dimi- 
nished. It is he, who has tried every thing to make the plans succeed, that has 
preserved your fortune, whom you accuse The reader will be more just. Satisfied 
with having done well, I forgive you what concerns me; my countrymen will also 
forgive you; henceforth endeavour to merit the good foctune which our labours 
have procured you. 


After all, though. I have 1 nothing which I do not believe lo be true, I will 
Honesily admit, that many important facts and circumstances, unknown to me, very 
probably existed. Page 175. 


Why did you not take time to be informed of what you wy acknowledge yourself 
ignorant f? 

Was your work then of so much importance that you could not postpone its 
publication till you had authenticated all the facts you made use of in it? Should 
you not have consulted those who were necessarily better informed than yourself, 
and who would have taken pleasure in communicating to you what they must 
have known more particularly than any one else ? 

But I am obliged to declare, that the partiality with which every page of your 
work is written your invectives against the brave, generous, patient, and faithful 
colonists, and against those who have had the happiness to succeed in serving Eng- 
land: in short, all proves, that the interested uneasiness of a Jamaica colonist has 
guided your pen. Fearing, but convinced, that the colony of St. Domingo would 

speedily 
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speedily recover its former prosperity in the hands of the English, you thought that 
your revenues would then diminish ; you wished, spurred on by that unjust fear, to 
prevent them from te-establishing it; for you have endeavoured, by your book, to 
persuade your countrymen that no kind of advantage could ever be derived from it; 
and, not being able to deceive people respecting the excellence and fertility of the 
soil, you have thought proper to accuse the inhabitants! 

You- ought, however, to have expected that we should appeal from your OR 
ment. I was in London; and what you knew of me should have persuaded you that I 


would not suffer the very numerous errors of your work to remain unanswered ;' 


that both in my friends name and my own I should appeal to the public, whom 
you have misled and deceived—to a just public, now better informed. Let us 
wait their judgment you, in avowing, as you here do, that you are not informed 
of many facts and circumstances that have occurred, but which might alter every 
thing you have written—and I, in offering to prove all J have advanced in this 
letter. 


An acquaintance with which is indispensably necessary to enable any man to form a 


correct judgment on the measures which were pursued on this occasion. — Page 175. 


This confession is still stronger! Why, according to this, Sir, should you be in 
euch haste to publish and offer your judgment? How, after the confession in this 
paragraph, could you venture (after leading your reader on from one error to ano- 
ther for two hundred pages) to come and say to him: © but I am ignorant of many 
facts that were indispensably necessary to enable you to form a judgment of what 
has been done, and concerning what should have been done, in such circumstances as 
those that have occurred.” 


To a writer silting with composure in his closet, with a partial display of fads before 
him, it is no difficult task to point out faulls and mistakes in the conduct of public 
affairs ; and even, where mistakes are discovered, the wisdom of after-knowledge ts 
very cheaply acquired. Page 175. | 


When the force of truth thus leads you to admit the facility with which an author 
in his closet can quietly select the best materials from those he has collected, and 
how easy it is to avoid faults, how could you determine upon writing from such 
incomplete materials as those you possessed? and why not have endeavoured to ac- 


quire that wisdom, that prudence, which you assert results from the instruction 
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acquired after events? You have had two years to select information, and likewise 
to prepare yourself so as not to deceive your readers. | 

If, led away with the desire of causing our writings to be read, one is weak 
enough to offer a work to the public which 1s not only imperfe& but filled with 
errors, why injure any one ? why blame those who, by their knowledge, are equally 
capable of judging of the utility and advantages of what has been undertaken ? In 
fine, Sir, when a person has been reasonable enough to make such reflexions as I 
here state you to have done, why not have been sufficiently so to obtain the necessary 
information? why not have waited some time, in order to collect every thing which 
might be useful ſor the instruction of your readers ? 


It is the lot of our nature, that the best concerted plans of human policy are subject td 
errors, which the meanest observer will sometimes deltec. Page 175. 


According to what you here admit, before you accused the inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo with not being faithful and sincere in their attachment to the government 


that protected them; before you accused the Ministers of having suffered themselves 


to be grossly deceived by the agents of. the colonists, why did you not make use of 
your own reflexion ? why did you not first discover the error? and, if any, judge 
of the intention, and then accuse, if it should prove to be a guilty one ? but if the 
best combined plan, for the interest of those whom it concerned, has met with all 


the success that could be expected, how much more culpable are you for publishing 


your book, after the confession you make? 


For whether we consider the possession by an active and industrious people of 50 vast 
a field for enterprise and improvement, on the one hand, or the triumph of successful 
revolt and savage anarchy; on the other, it appears to me, that the future fate and 


profitable existence of the British territories in this part of the world are involved 
in the issue. —Page 176. 


This i 1s, Sir, one of those great political truths which it was necessary to unravel: 
three pages written upon this subject with attention and reflexion, would have been 
more interesting and advantageous to your readers, than twenty editions of your 
work will ever be. This is the question, or, rather, the truth of the business, 
which it was requisite for you to have demonstrated to your countrymen: you 
should have made use of your talents in order to write and merit the attention and 
confidence of your country, by completely disclosing the consequences that this 
incontestable truth must be of to Great-Britain, viz. that, henceforth, upon the fate 
of St. Domingo depends the fate of Jamaica, and all the English colonies, - Xou 
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should have traced the mischiefs which their loss would occasion to the English 
commerce, navy, and manufactures. This is, Sir, what you should have disclosed 
in a thousand different shapes, and have repeated continually then you would have 
been really useful to your country, and to all the European colonies; fame would 
have joined your name to the establishment, the existence, and the prosperity of 
the colonies of the Antilles. 


On all these various and collateral gubjecbs, J regret that I do not possess the means of 


giving much satisfaction to the reader.—Page 170. 


Why make your readers pay so dear for the confession you here make? For 
you have not in the least prepossessed them concerning what. you acknowledge 
yourselt to be absolutely ignorant of ; but they have been obliged to read what you 
were so imperfectly acquainted with; and their confidence in a man of your years, 
now placed among the number of British Senators, who has written a work 
concerning Jamaica, (perhaps not very correct, but agreeably enough written), 
has occasioned many of your readers to suffer themselves to be prejudiced 


against St. Domingo, which they would not have done, had you not written. 


For instance, a man of honor has lately made public quotations from your book: 
he would not have done so had he been acquainted with all the errors it contains. 
Both him, and all who have read it, will be obliged, in addition to the loss of time 
you have occasioned them, to give themselves the trouble to read my answer, 
which I do not present to them from any rage I have for writing, but from a duty 
I owe the colony, the interests of England, the honor of the generous colonists 


of St. Domingo, as well as for my personal character, so forcibly attacked in your 
work. | 


In which frantic pursuit, they murdered at least a million of the peaceful and inoffensrwe 
natives —CHAP, XII. Page 177. 


I cannot here refrain from observing to our readers, with what indifference you 
write upon history. How 1s it possible that you, Sir, who have the honor to be a 
Member of the first learned Society in the world, being a colonist, living at the 
.close of the eighteenth century, and having long resided in the West Indies, 
can take up your pen to follow the steps of the monastic and superstitious 
ignorance of the first writers upon the colonies of the Antilles? for it is not 
possible but that your reflexions must have been founded upon the absurdities 
written and reported by the first Spanish historians. Why, making use of sound 
criticism, and guided by pure taste, did you not reject the absurd fables contained 
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. 1 
in the history of the first European establishments in the Antilles? After having 
maturely weighed them, you should have been very careful how you asserted, that 
the Spaniards caused upwards of a million of men to perish at St. Domingo, Never 
did there probably exist a million of Caribbees together in this beautiful island. 
But you might and must have easily repeated the error of others, which rendered 
your own less surprising, when, by a dash of the pen you establish a savage 
Republic at St. Domingo, consisting of 100,000 Negros, retired into the in- 
accessible parts; after having written this, you might be credulous enough to be- 
lieve, that they easily destroyed a million of men. If I refute what you have 
advanced, it 1s not for the purpose of attenuating. the crime of the Spaniards, 
for I sball not be accused of being their partisan ; J have given many proofs to the 
contrary. The crimes with which they have sullied themselves at St. Domingo, 
and to which I have been witness, make me think them capable of all those 
which the history of America accuses themi of. At St. Domingo they were guilty 
of having entirely exterminated the inhabitants; à greater or less quantity of men 
destroyed, makes no difference as to the enormity of the crime ; for they would in like 
manner have assassinated the whole population, had it been a hundred times 
more numerous; but truth, and the fruit of reflexion made upon many observa- 
tions during twenty years, enable me to assure you, that there never was, nor could 
have been, a population of 300,000 Caribbees in the island; indeed, I am well 
convinced, that at the time the Spaniards arrived there, the population never 
amounted to more than the number above stated. 

The following are part of my reasons. You are a colonist, Sir, you might have 
observed the population of the small colonies of the Maroon Negros of the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica ; you must have known, at least you have spoken, of the 
mixt population of Negros, cast upon St. Vincent's (about a century ago), inter- 
mixed with the Caribbees; you are acquainted with their number; you could cal- 
culate the difference between the strength of the Negro and the native of the 
Antilles: you could reflect upon the advantages which these people must have de- 
rived from being visited by the Europeans for these 300 years past. You could reflect 
upon these societies, and after all this how could you believe, repeat, and write, that 
St. Domingo contained upwards of a million of inhabitants at the time it was dis- 
covered. I have reason to think that you have never considered what so numerous 
a society is, particularly in a savage state. If, since you have become a Member 
of Parliament, you have considered for a moment what the consumption of pro- 
visions is for a population of a million of men, you would have shuddered in re- 


flecting 
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flecting upon it, and would have thed many tears for the lot of the unfortunate i in- 


ne who live in a state of nature. | 

Lou no doubt know, Sir, that before the l of the Spaniards, the inhabi- 
tants of St. Domingo were reduced to live upon Indian wheat, plantains, small 
millet, potatoes, and particularly upon cassavi and Caribbee cabbages, which were 
almost their only provisions, as they are to this day among the Negros. The three 
former and the Caribbee cabbages, are subject to the hurricanes, and are less certain 
than the others. To these provisions the inhabitants added the abundant fishery in 
the bays and creeks of the colony, where, it is necessary to observe, there were 
only five quadrupeds. We are acquainted with the names of three; the 
Agouti rat: the lizard of a foot and a half long: a small short tailed dog, 
which did not bark, and whose race is destroyed; the names of the other 
two are not known, and cannot have been very numerous. You see by this, Sir, 


how precarious the resources were for the support of a people consisting of a million 


of individuals :—be so kind as to reflect upon the consequences. 

| You know as well as I do, that, although the Indian wheat yields plentifully, 
it requires to be planted in a great extent of cleared land, and at more than a 
foot distance from each other, as the potatoes do, and particularly yams ; the plan- 


tains, in order to yield plentifully, ought to be planted at least twenty-five feet 
distant from each other, and the small millet at a foot and a half; judge, Sir, ob 


the quantity of land that must be cleared to support a million of men. Unfortu- 
nately no appearance of these cleared lands exists in the colony : and as, accord- 
ing to the Spaniards, St. Domingo was divided into seven governments, whose chiefs 


or princes called themselves Caciques, one may according to Christopher Colum- 


bus's first voyage, (concerning what he says of the distance of the places inhabited 
by these princes) suppose, that this related to the seven greatest plains of the 
colony upon the sea coast, and that they were peopled by the subjects, more 
or less numerous, of these princes, but divided along the coast into small villages, 
as the savages are in America, Africa, the Society Islands, the Friendly Islands, and 
New Holland. After mature reflexion, we shall see that these people can only have 
inhabited the bays and creeks, as they found those resources in the sea, which 
their provisions on land could not procure them, part of which was subject to the 
annual hurricanes of the country, and the whole to the frequently excessive droughts 
in these climates. By the number I allow to the island at the time of its con- 
quest, we shall see that each prince had a population of 43,000 individuals, which, 
mn in a savage ne, is very considerable. Let travellers who have visited the 
88 
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islands of the New World: let the readers of voyages judge whether the popula- 
tion of St. Domingo could have been more numerous: when they recollect, that it 
was subject to that cruel disease, which makes such dreadful attacks upon genera- 
tion: which must, however it may be lessened in the blood of the Caribbees, con- 
siderably diminish their increase, by keeping them in that state of debility, which 
not only prevented them from increasing to a numerous society, but which, (added 
to the imperfection of their tools and their laziness, caused no doubt by their 
natural disease and the climate) must have impeded the progress of their popula- 
tion. Even the history written by the first conquerors of St. Domingo, in- 
forms us, that they were of a cold and weak constitution, and had but ſew children; 
it likewise states the causes of the successes of the first Europeans to be owing to 
the ardour with which the female Caribbees preferred them to the natives of 
the islands. | 

All these advantages, and likewise tho quickness with which this unfortunate 
race of men was destroyed, proves, that they were not very numerous, for the 
mines were not opened all at once ; many men cannot work together in a mine till 
it has been opened to a certain depth, and from the first moment the mines were 
so, complaints were made of the diminution of the men: add to that, that in one 
single chain of mountaigs, called Cibao, the mines which were opened at St. Do- 
mingo are situated, and are only four in number; which (admitting them all to have 
been opened together) can only have required, for a long space of time, a num- 
ber of workmen, less by far than a million, which you pretend have been de- 
stroyed. 

In fine, Sir, I found my estimate of the number of Caribbees upon the total popu- 
lation of St. Domingo at the time of the terrible revolution of 1789. 600,000 indi- 
viduals of all colours inhabited the French colony; 60,000 the Spanish part. For 

more than a century past, two parts of the world contributed to people this beautiful 
island; every thing that human industry could invent, for the happiness of society, 
was carried to St. Domingo: eultivation had rendered the cleared lands of the French 
more numerous in the mountains than the plains, where the natives of the country 
had never been even able to penetrate ; 8,000 and some small societies or villages, 
larger than those of the savages, had left but little habitable land in the French co- 
lony uncleared ; and in order to feed this population, Europe and North America 
brought upwards of 200,000 barrels of flour and 50,000 quintals of salt provisions; 
add thereto the cattle and every thing that the European resources have been able 
to procure in order to support life, and the poultry and vegetables of the country 
and other parts of the world. Hence your readers may judge of the consumption 
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occasioned by a numerous population; for, in spite of all this, the most cruel 
$carcity has often been experienced, although the cultivation of food and the pro- 
visions natural to the climate and the colony have always been attended to. The 
strongest and most active Whites; the most healthy Negros, assisted by a 
climate rendered more wholesome from the ground being cleared; all the new in- 


habitants of St. Domingo; having many children; in fine, every thing united has 


not been able to make the population of the whole island amount to 700,000 in- 
dividuals ; and yet you can write that the population of St. Domingo formerly 
amounted to a million of men ! It is owing to your not having observed Jamaica, 
to being totally unacquainted with St. Domingo, and to not having refle&ed upon 
the happy and united causes that are requisite to make the savage population of an 
island amount to a million inhabitants. On observing the places most inhabited by 
the natives; their tools; the caverns where the greatest number of their collected 
bones have been discovered; the sight of the country; and particularly the smallness 
of the shells heaped up in places where they most abounded, and where they have 
been found whole - every thing convinced me, that these people never lived collec- 
tively, except in small families, which can never have been numerous. The history 
of St. Domingo will collect these proofs, which, added to others, will confirm what 
judicious, informed men, who have long observed, think as well as myself, viz. that 
St. Domingo never contained a population of more than 300,000 Caribbees, if 
even it ever contained that number. The Spaniards themselves have pronounced 
concerning Oviedo and his historical amplifications. 


The country itself being evidently more mountainous in the Central and Eastern, than 
in the Western parts, it is probable that the Spanish territory, is, in the whole, na- 
 turally less fertile than that of the French. — Page 178. 


You would doubtless have avoided writing your pretended Historical Views, had 
you considered how imperfect and faulty were your documents relative to St. Do- 
mingo. I am ignorant who can have informed you of what you here advance: 
for the Spanish part, in proportion to its extent, is much less mountainous than 
the French part, whose plains are-very small, and always interspersed with hills and 
small mornes, and which, as one may say, are only the feet of mountains more or 
less extended. There is no real plain, that can be compared to those in the Spanish 
part, except the beautiful plain of Artibonite; the others are only appendages, 
more or less extensive, of mountains; 3 the plain of the Cul-de-Sac | is rather long, 


but very narrow. 
2 
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You might an ought to have known to a certainty, that the Spanish part is the 
most even, the most productive, and the best watered. This would have proved 
to you, that the French colony owes its prosperity to nothing hut the industry of 
the French colomsts ; the same industry, employed upon the Spanish territory, 
would have doubled or tripled the productions of the commodities of the island. 
It is impossible, unless it were seen, to form an idea of the fertility, the extent, and 
the beauty, of the plains of tlie Spanish part, which have no very large mountains, 
except towards the sea- shore, on the North-East and towards the South-West. St. 
Domingo, the capital, is situated in a very beautiful and very extensive * and 
at a great distance from the mountains. 


And vast numbers (as I believe I have elcewhere observed) are e annually ere 
solely for the skins, —Page 1 84. 


Lou no doubt work of the original state of the island, at the time the Freebooters 
established themselves there as Buccaneers. For many years past, they have dis- 
continued killing the beasts at St. Domingo for their tongues, fat, and skin. The 
Spaniards, for a long time past, have never been able to supply all the animals neces- 
sary ſor the butchers at the Cape and Port-au-Prince : although the butchers had a 
considerable number of men employed in fetching them from the most distant parts 
of the Spanish colony. If you would have recollected, as an inhabitant of Jamaica, 
that, if the French part could not consume all the beasts belonging to the Spanish 
part, Jamaica was to leeward of St. Domingo, and that a secure opportunity was 
always open to the merchants, you would not have written this phrase. You might 
have learned that, for a long time past, the Spanish herds of horned cattle have 
diminished in the colony belonging to that nation, first by the great consumption 
in the French butcheries, next by the use made of them for carrying the sugars and 
the works of the plantations ; but still more because, for a considerable time past, 
the Spanish Batiers have found great advantage in having horses, and particularly 
mules, which sell at a high price, without giving more trouble to rear than cattle 
do; the herds of horses and mules living, like the herds of horned cattle, free, in 
the same savannas, which support the one as easily as the other. This error will 


male your readers think and "One, that you: have not been more correct in your 
other works than 1 in thus. | | 


Perhaps it were 10 xaggeration to say, that this and the former di distrigs are alone 


capable of producing more sugar, and other valuable commodities, than all the British 
West Indies put tog eiber.— Page 185, 
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Lou may very positively assert, Sir, that the Spanish part of St. Domingo would 
not only yield more * chan all the » Engliah colonies put together, but even more 
than double. 


T have Wenig proved, by the att: made by Mr. Henry Shirley to the avcmbly: 


of Jamaica, and by your on estimate or average of the productions of the French 
colony of St. Domingo, that it made annually more sugar than all the English colo- 
nies in the Antilles united; and likewise that, at the time of the Revolution, it fur- 
nished double the productions of all the colonies put together; and the Spanish 
part, which is three times as considerable in extent as the French, is so in 
plains and lands proper for cultivation in a quadruple proportion to the French 
colony. If the other colonial commodities were not douhle those of all the Euro- 
pean colonies and the French part, they would at least be equal. Two pages 
written to propagate this truth, and to draw the natural consequences from it, 
would * been very useful to your country. 


Thus scanty and uninteresting is the account I have to give of the territory itself; nor 
is my information much more perfect concerning the number and condition of the people 
by whom it is at present inbabited.— Page 186. 


It would have been better not to have written, and, above all, not to have an- 
nounced a work respecting St. Domingo, since you acknowledge you know nothing 
concerning the Spanish part of it. The reader, according to this letter, will judge 
how little you are informed respecting the French part. 


In 1717, the whole number of inhabitants under the Spanish dominion, of all ages and 
conditions, enslaved and free, were no more than 18, 410; and, since that time, I 
conceive they have rather dininished than increased.—Page 187. 


You acknowledge, Sir, that, in 1717, the population of the Spanish part did not 
amount to 18,410 individuals, and yet it is you who, a few pages before, allowed a 


million of inhabitants to the island before its conquest! What! the population of the 


Spanish colony, increased by that of Africa and Europe, supported by innumerable 
flocks and herds, having the arts and resources of Europe, enjoying the same climate 
as the natives of St. Domingo without their diseases, has not, in 220 years, carried 
its population beyond 18,410, and yet you state the natives to amount to a mil- 
lion ! This would astonish those readers who might not have read the preceding 
part. 
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However degraded the Spaninh pation may be in America, i it hs considerable 
advantages over all others in peopling this country. The Spaniard is sooner inured 
to the climate, is sober, strong, and nervous: he intermixes without distinction 
with every species and every colour; and neither scarcity nor sickness destroys his 
population. How happens it, however, that they compose so small a population, 


when the natives, weak, sickly, subject to such frequent dearth (the consequence 
of the imperfection of their social system), are reported by you to have formed 
a million? Let the reader reflect and judge ! Why, and upon what principle do 


you establish your opinion, that the population has rather diminished than aug- 
mented in the Spanish colony ? Ought your readers blindly to believe in your con- 
ceptions, and without your furnishing them with any foundation; when three pages 
back (in the note, page 184), you acknowledge that, since 1757, the Barcelona 
company received the exclusive privilege to trade and conduct the other affairs rela- 
tive to St. Domingo? You ought to have coneluded from thence that some change 
had occurred favorable to the Spaniards, which is the truth: they now cultivate 
more sugar, more indigo, and more cotton; they are, moreover, more employed 
in the care of their animals ; they have caused a great acquisition of Negros, both 
in the French part of the island and Jamaica: Since the American war, there has 
been a more numerous garrison of European troops, and the' whole population may 
be stated to amount to 60,000 individuals. This is what I have seen in part, and 
what I was assured of in 1786, in one of the tours I made in that part of the island. 
Since the Revolution, Spain has augmented the number of her troops there ; with- 
out reckoning them, the population of Whites does not amount to 2,000, the Ne- 
gros to 30,000 ;- the rest is of a free race of mixed blood, from the mongrel to the 
Marabou, which compose 12 or 14 different mixtures. 


- 


It is probable, however, that the knowledge of that circumstance, created greater 
reliance on the co-operation of the Spaniards with the British army than was justified 
by subsequent events. ; | 

It was evident, at the same time, that they were almost equally jealous of the English, 
betraying manifest symptoms of discontent and envy, at beholding them in possession of 
St. Marc and the fertile plains in its vicinage.—Page 188. 


Your consequences are truly extraordinary ; you admit that the Spanish planters 
hate the French ones; and you thence conclude, that this must have produced 
confidence in the co-operation of the Spaniards with the English, in order to 


restore the property of those French planters whom they hate, whom they had con- 
tributed to ruin and assassinate ! | 
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You think, that the assistance of the Spaniards might have been expected! Those 
who could assert it, wished to deceive ; for, if they be colonists, they must have 


known the inveterate hatred that exists between the inhabitants of the two colonies, 


one of which has cowardly and traiterously bathed itself in the blood of the other. 

The government of this country could not have been deceived : for I have con- 
stantly informed it of every thing, and I brought and delivered to the Ministers 
myself. the authentic particulars of the assassination and massacre of the French at 
Fort Dauphin. 

As you very justly observe, Sir, the continuation of events has proved who best 
knew and judged of the Spaniards. and what might be expected from them. History 
will soon lay before the public every thing that intrigue was capable of promoting 
respeCting this subject. 

But in all cases, be well convinced that it has long ben proved, that the Spa- 
niards were still more jealous of the English than the French, and would be much 
more afraid in having them for their neighbours. The informed planters of St. 
Domingo have long since known, that the Spaniards no longer wish to have either 
the one or the other for neighbours ; their hope was, that the French part would 
be destroyed, and that it would remain abandoned; that then their hatiers and the 
relifts of the French population, would divide the devastated land among them. 
They first thought that the French planters would be involved in the destruction of 
France, and that they would be incapable of preventing the Spaniards from seizing 
upon this spoil. Fearful of being deceived, when they saw the planters implore the 
protection of Great-Britain, they revenged themselves ſor it by causing a part of 
them to be massacred at the Gonaives and at Fort Dauphin; but feeling their dan- 
ger greater, should the English be masters of St. Domingo, they wished, when 
they acknowledged the new power in France, 7 attrad her entirely towards St. Do- 
mingo, being persuaded that, so long as this beautiful colony should belong solely to 
the French, their possessions upon the continent would be safe, and it was as an 
allurement that they ceded a territory to the French, which, far from being useful, 
had long been a burden to them. The Spaniards preferred the destruction of St. 
Domingo to every thing, on account of their hatred to the French ; but they hke 
better to sce the whole island in the hands of the French, than a part of it in the 
hands of the English. The Mole, whilst in the hands of the former, gave them 
no uneasiness ; in the hands of the English, it is the key to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Their colonies upon the continent will still exist for a long time to come, if St. Do- 


mingo remains in the possession of the French; the Spanish colonies in the Gulf of 
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Mexico will no longer continue under the power of the Spaniards than it shall please 
Great-Britain, when she shall be mistress of the island. 


her proceeded, however, and took the town and harbour of Gonaide; but their 
subsequent conduct manifested the basest treachery, or the rankest cowardice, — 


Page 188. 


You have been deceived in the recital of these matters, 

You wish to make your readers believe that the Spaniards seized upon the Go- 
naives at the request of Colonel Brisbane; whilst, on the contrary, they took it by 
fraud, at the time he was going to take possession of it. At the time the English 
arrived at St. Marc, the greatest part of the inhabitants of the Gonaives had re- 
solved to put themselves under the power of Great-Britain, as well as the inhabitants 
of St. Marc, in spite of the intrigues of the Spaniards. When the English went to 
take possession of the Gonaives, Toussaint, the Negro, arrived, directed by the Mu- 
lattoes, and took, as a Spanish general officer, possession of the town; whilst the 
Spanish party wished also to hoist the flag of that nation at St. Marc's; but here 
they were not the strongest, as at the Gonaives ; Toussaint, having seized the fort 
belonging to this town, pretended that it ought to continue in the possession of the 
Spaniards, since every part of the French colony which each of the two nations might 
Seize upon, ought to belong to it. This Negro had not a single Spanish soldier with 
kim, either White or Mulatto ; it was not till some time after that a Spanish garrison 
arrived there, commanded by Villa Nova and another officer, whom I saw at M. le 
Vicomte de Fontanges', when I made a journey to him at the Gonaives ; it was soon 
after the brigands came to attack the town, that the Spanish garrison made its re- 
treat by capitulation, and that the French were massacred. A part of these troops 
retired to the Verettes; and it was not till after I quitted the colony that the Spaniards 
came to St. Marc's, no doubt with the view of repeating there what they had already 
done at Fort Dauphin and the Gonaives, but which the zeal and activity of Bris- 
bane prevented them from executing. 
i not an Englishman who was in the first expedition against St. Domingo, 
who will hot give you the particulars of this affair. 


On the whole, there is reason to suppose, that a great proportion of the present Spanish 
proprietors in St. Domingo are a debased and degenerated race, a motly mixture from 
European, Indian, and African ancestry —Page 189. 


You might have asserted as certain what you here state with doubt; you need 


only have conversed with those who have travelled in the Spanish part 
of 
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your assertion. You must likewise know that the Spaniards are the only Europeans 
who are not prejudiced against ihe mixed blood in their colonies, on which account 
they have never flourished ; the priests are more masters of the Negros than the pro- 
prietors; there are but few sugar plantations and few works of consequence; that 
in which they are most employed at St. Domingo is to collect the animals of the 
hates together; they live, like their masters, in the greatest indolence, and the child 
born from the connexion of a Negro woman and a free man is a Spaniard, and en- 

joys all the rights of a Creole, which, it must be acknowledged, are reduced almost 
to nothing for people of all colours. The European White being the only one that 
enjoys the rights which the Creole Whites enjoy in the other European colonies, 
occasions that immense difference between the Spanish and other governments, viz. 
that the prejudice against the White Creole in her colonies is nearly the same as that 
of other nations against the Man of Colour. Every thing born in the Spanish colo- 
nies is quite struck with the civil and military incapacity that exists against the Men 
of Colour in the Antilles, except that they may be priests ; but the Whites, as well as 
the Men of Colour, are seldom employed either in a civil or military capacity. The 
fact is, that there is such a mixture among the Creole families in the Spanish colo- 
nies, that none but the original shades can be traced. It may with truth be said, 
that in her colonies is the greatest mixture of people in the universe, and the most 
contemptible by their vices: this might morally resolve the problem of crossing the 
breeds too frequently. 


; 
of the island, and you would have obtained the particulars necessary to confirm } 
1 

| 

| 


And it grieves me to say, that the present exertions of Great-Britam on this blood- 
Stained theatre, can answer no other end than to haslen the catastrophe,—Page 190. 


The catastrophe which you foresee (upon what foundation I am unacquainted) will 
not happen at St. Domingo : as you clearly perceive, that, during nearly four years 
that the English have been in possession of part of that island, the republican princi- 
ples have made no progress, and that the Negros, who had not risen at the time it was 
taken possession of, continue to be submissive and faithful ; that the French have 
almost given up the idea of sending any forces there, and that it is no longer they 
who carry on the war against Great-Britain, but many of the brigand chiefs, who 
obey nobody, and who are employed in enriching themselves, in order that they 
may go elsewhere to enjoy the fruits of their plunder. The brigand Negros are 
every where tired of the condition in which they are held by their chiefs, and no 


v u | 1 
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great efforts are requisite to terminate the war in the island; it only my 
measures to be taken and well combined. 
| Whatever might be the danger in forming Negro regiments, since that measure 
has succeeded, great sacrifices will not henceforth be requisite on the part of Eng- 
land, nor a great number of European troops, in order to terminate the war. | 
Your foresight arising only from your uneasiness, founded upon erroneous pre- 
mises which you have established yourself, I shall here beg leave to assure you 
that, as you are in no respect acquainted with the colony of St. Domingo, nor 
its interior situation, your complaints are without cause, as they must be without 
effect. I shall repeat to you, since you have a right to verify the amount of the 
productions exported from the colony last year, that you may readily.conclude from 


thence, that a possession which, in its unfortunate state, has produced such a con- 
siderable mass of merchandise, merits preservation. 


Experience has demonstrated, that a wild and lawless freedom affords no means of 
improvement, either mental or moral. The Caraibes of St. Vincent and the Maroon 
Negros of Jamaica, were originally enslaved Africans ; and what they now are, the 
freed Negros of St. Domingo will hereafter be, savage in the midst of society, without 
Peace, securtty, agriculture, or property; ignorant of the duty of life, and unac- 
guainted with all the soft and endearing relations which render it desirable; adverse 

to labour, though frequently perishing of want, suspicious of each other, and towards 
the rest of mankind revengeful and faithless ; remorseless and bloody-minded, pre- 
tending to be free, while groaning beneath the capricious despotism of their chiefs, - 
and feeling all the miseries of servitude, without the benefits of subordmation.— 
Page 191. 


This is the paragraph in your work which contains the most truth; this is what 
you ought to have written and repeated continually. 

To all the examples you adduce of the Caribbees of St. Vincents, ad particularly 
the Maroon Negros of Jamaica, you may add what happened at St. Domingo since 
the innovators, who have caused its devastation, have been able to make the cruel 
experiment of their plans. It is impossible to describe all the evils which have 
befallen the Negros, and every thing they have suffered, not only from hunger and 
want, but still more from the capricious barbarity of their numerous chiefs. The 
history of Africa proves, that the Negros are not susceptible of the same degree of 
| sociability as the Europeans. When we consider that the Creole Negro, transplant- 
ed into our colonies for 150 years past and upwards, has not made one step towards 
civilization, that he is still encumbered with all the superstitions of his brethren in 
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' Africa, we must beliere that they form a Separate species amongst the numerous 
beings that people the globe. 


The Negros are, in every respect, what you here describe them to be; if it is 


from your own knowledge, you have observed them well. This is what you should 


have represented without end to those pretended philanthropists who have deceived 
Europe by their abstractions, made in the midst of the pleasures and corrupted mo- 
rals of the Europeans. This is what that society, truly worthy of the respect and 
admiration of the whole universe, will, before long, discover; the generous and truly 
philanthropic society of Sierra Leona, deserves the encomiums of all sensible men, 
and the blessings of every class of society; soon, and perhaps already, the experi- 
ments made by their orders have solved the problem concerning the impossibility of 
forming Negro colonies, civilized and divided into societies, useful to themselves 
and others. Their Memoirs will soon prove, that this people, stronger and more 
active than the people of Paraguay, whom the Jesuits had civilized at the foot of 
the Cordeliers, are not however, like them, susceptible of any of the institutions 
of other civilized people; and that it is continually necessary that the foresight of 
their founders should watch, in order to support their social system: or the labours 
of many years will be destroyed in a few moments. 

But the attempt is good: it is grand, it is noble: it is worthy a great nation and 
true humanity ; it will do eternal honor to the members of that respectable society. 
I wish well to its success, but I have no faith in it. In fine, if it is owing to the 
sugar made in Africa that the colonies in the Antilles must lose their prosperity, I 
shall no longer consider it as a misfortune, and shall even bless the true philanthro- 
pists who may have been the cause of it; but who ought never to be compared 
with that swarm of hot-headed, vain, light, and cruel men, who are incapable of 
serving their country either by sea or land: and who, eat up with pride in causing 
themselves to be talked of, have, on entering into the world, looked around them 
with a view to discover some easy means which they might make use of, in order to 
attract the attention of the multitude towards them, without risk and danger, as 
well as without trouble and expence. In fine, these egotists, these - proud and 
superficial beings, who have made themselves the Negros“ champions, and who, 

cold and insensible to the numerous evils that surround them, have been seeking for 
a people (the White Creoles), at two thousand leagues distant, in order to ruin 
them, without paying attention to the real barbarity of their hypothesis, which 
(even if their system could have been established) would ruin a considerably greater 
number of White families, and in a much greater proportion, than 1t would contri- 
bute to the happiness of a few Negro families, remaining slaves in Africa ; in fine, 
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which would be the cause of the destruction of the Creole planters, who, by the. 
blood of their fathers and their friends, have acquired the property they cultivate, 
by the hands of servants rather than slaves, which they have brought from Africa, 
and whose condition they have changed by treating them as members of their fami- 
lies, and in making them enjoy a part of the European institutions of which they 
were susceptible: particularly in putting them under the protection of the laws, 
which preserve them from the barbarous caprices of their original masters; in short, 
by becoming provident protectors, who apply the defects 1 in the character oor 
nature has given the Negros. | L 

Repeat, Sir, comment upon, and 1 for the bs of the colonies and 
true humanity, the truths you have here written, and increase your proofs ; the mis- 
fortunes of St. Domingo will furnish, you with many; and the death of 500,000 
Whites, Men of Colour, or Negros, victims (in the colonies) of the experiments 
of the pretended philanthropists, will convince them of the falsity of their new 
systems; but, if not them, they will at least judicious. and humane beings, wha 
value the lives of men as Something, and who respect the laws of society. 


Fuat I have thus, not hastily, but deliberately, predicted, concerning the fate of 
this unfortunate country Shall be verified by ihe event—Page 191. 


1 repeat it, that what you have ventured to predict will not happen. You = 
made use of incorrect documents in order to produce a work, the errors of which 1 
have demonstrated. You have no knowledge of St. Domingo, particularly of what 
it is at this moment. I refer you to the produce of its exportations, and to the 
conduct of the Negros at JErEmie, at I'Arcahaye, at the Vases, and at the Boucassin, 
and still more to the fidelity of the Negro regiments, in order to prove, that a pre- 
diction made in England by your fire-side will not be realized; the principle. of 
which being erroneous, the consequence must be so. 


All other reflections must yield to the pressing consideration, how best to obviate and 


defeat the influence which so dreadful an example of Successful revolt and triumphant 
anarchy may have in our own islands.—Page 191. 
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_ Certainly, you ought to attract and fix the attention of the English government 
to the consequences it would be of to all the European colonies to abandon St. 
Domingo to the anarchy and despotism of two or three brigands who now command 
there. What danger would not the example of a triumphant: revolt occasion, and 
particularly when supported by a numerous population, which would take advan- 
tage of it? og a Jamaica planter, you ought (more:than any other) to know the 


danger 
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danger of it, and to publish at all times, that Jamaica, lying to leeward of St. Do- 
mingo, and at a small distance, would find herself speedily destroyed. The Eng- 
ish Ministers did not wait for your book to be acquainted with the risks you 
have set forth; and, if it was from their knowledge that they directed their firs! opera- 
tions, you ought to consider how far you were wrong in asserting, that they were 
grossly deceived by bold and interested foreigners.. At this time, when you 
acknowledge that the British legislature should take into consideration the state of 
St. Domingo, what would you have said, had the Ministers waited till you had- 
appeared and announced the danger yourself, before they had attended to it ? 
You, Sir, as well as the inhabitants of Jamaica and all the English merchants 
and manufacturers, would have had just reason to reproach the King's Ministers, 
had they suffered Jamaica to have been destroyed. I hesitate not declaring to the 
hole of Great-Britain, that this colony would have been, and that for a very con- 
siderable time past, in a worse state than St. Domingo, if the theatre of war had 
been carried there, and the commissioners Santhonax and Polverel had continued 
to command in the French colony. The wretched example of the Windward 
Islands, and the Maroon war in Jamaica, will be sufficient for reflecting minds to 41 
perceive the consequences, and judge of them; particularly to judge of those that 
would have happened, if the Ministers, wanting foresight, had, like you, waited 
for the effects in order to judge of the causes. What evils would not their tardy 
reflexions have exposed you to, as well as all the planters of Jamaica? 
I think then, Sir, and I publicly declare it, that all the inhabitants of Jamaica 
owe an everlasting gratitude 1 the English Ministers and General Williamson, for 
Having, by carrying on the war in St. Domingo, averted this scourge from their 
island; in short, for having, by this great operation, secured, augmented, and 
consolidated their fortunes. | 


If such shall be her good fortune, it will not require the endowment of prophecy to fore- 
tel the result. The middling, and who are commonly the most industrious class of 
planters throughout every island in the Mest Indies, allured by the cheapness of the 
land and the Superiority of the soil, will assuredly Seek out Settlements in St. Do- 
mingo ; and a West Indian Empir@ will fix itself in this noble island, to which, in a 
few sbort years, all the tropical possessions of Europe will be found subordinate and 

tributary. Placed in the centre of Britisb and Spanis America, and situated to 
windward of these territories of either nation which are more valuable, while the 
commerce of both nuist exist only by its good pleasure, all the riches of Mexico will ha 
avholly at its disposal. —Page 192. 
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I admit, without thinking it necessary to be a prophet, what you here advance, 
that a great part of the planters of all the islands in the Antilles will he eager to 
repair to St. Domingo, but not if the island returns under the power of France, 
whose constitution cannot agree with the existence of the colonies, even if by a new 
law she should establish the only regimen suitable to the island; as that state will be 
for along time a prey to the revolutions and uneasiness that accompany new and 
democratical governments, As the law which might be now repealed, might be 
re- established after a popular commotion, it results from thence that the riches of 
the colonists and the colonies will always be causes for jealousy, which will attra& 
and fix upon them the envy of the party chiefs, who will long reign in France. 

The industrious, active, and laborious planters, who now cultivate a soil that 
is exhausted, impoverished, and dried up in the Windward Islands, and who turn 
their eyes upon St. Domingo as upon a promised land, since the English have pos- 
sessed a part of it, would soon turn them back again, if the French were to regain 
pos>ession of it; for they would rather live as they have done for a long time past, 
than risk their labours upon a soil which might again experience all the horrors 
which have devastated it. The situation of Jamaica would again become as dangerous 
as it would have been, had not the English established themselves at St. Domingo, 
and seized upon the Mole. But the possibility of establishing an empire there is 
a dream. This island may be very flourishing under the protection of a powerful 
mother country; but a soil that produces nothing but objects of luxury, and no 
article of the first necessity; which depends upon Europe for its manufactures, as 
well as for its means of subsistence; which has neither navy, nor wood for build- 
ing; in short, whose chief productions may be reduced to four or five articles, 
will never form an empire. If you will take the trouble to consider, Sir, how 
many advantageous circumstances, and what great means are necessary to form an 
independent state, you will yourself banish this empire with the savage republic 
you have created of 100,000 Negros, inhabiting mountains that produce nothing 
useful in the places where you have fixed them. But if after profound reftexion you 
address what you here say to your countrymen, not for the purpose of establishing 
an empire, but to engage them to render St. Domingo one of the most important parts 
of the British possession, then you would have told a great truth, and very easily 
to be executed; for what France will never do to St. Domingo, England may easily 
perform, and enjoy all the advantages which you acknowledge to be attached to the 
possession of this colony. She has moreover the ready means for doing this, as 
she has preserved her commerce free and unmolested ; she alone has the manufac- 
tures, and particularly the capitals that are absolutely necessary for 150 re-establish- | 
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ment tof the colony, and to raise it to what it ought to be under 80 powerful a mo- 
ther country. | 

England is the only power that has a navy capable of defending such a great 
colony, on which the fate of Jamaica absolutely depends; for J repeat it to you, 
Sir, #0 all the colomsls, and to Great-Britain, the fate of Jamaica will follow that of 
St. Domingo. Should the latter be re-established the former will be saved; if it be 
delivered up to the French, Jamaica will speedily be destroyed, and so far from a 
powerful empire being established in that island, such as you here speak of, I 
predict that all the colonies in the Antilles will be entirely and speedily ruined and 

annihilated. | 


And Great-B ritain find leisure to reflec how 4 obe is Berself concerned in the 
consequences of it.— Page 193. | 


| Your duty as an Englishman, your interest as a colonist and as a planter, should 
rouse you to be continually. declaring to Parliament, and to Great-Britain, that 
the future prosperity of her colonies absolutely depends upon the part she may 
take respecting St. Domingo. She has, without trouble, without expence, and 
with incomparable good fortune, been put in possession of the principal places in 
this island. If she renounces these immense advantages, to which a considerable 
loss of men, and an enormous expence since incurred, ought to attach her still more; 
if, I say, she abandons such a capital possession, for which she is alone indebted 
to the brave and generous inhabitants, who have placed their entire confidence in 
her; if she thinks, by such à great sacrifice, to diminish her risks and dangers, 
she will only increase them, by leaving an example to the world of loyalty and 
fidelity, betrayed by a powerful Government, to which unfortunate and confiding 


men had surrendered themselves, in order to escape from the fury and vengeance 


of the destructive executioners of their country. 


But whatever the issue may be in all the varieties of fortune, in all events and circum- 
Stances, whether prosperous or adverse, it infinitely concerns both the people of Great- 
Britain and the inhabitants of the British colonies, I cannot repeat it too often, 
to derive admonition from the story before us. To Great-Britain I would intimate, 
that if disregarding the present example, encouragement shall be given to the perli- 
nent doctrines of those hot-brained fanatics and detestable incendiaries, who, under 
the wile pretence of philanthrophy and zeal for the interests of suffering humanly, 


preach up rebellion and murder ta the contented and orderly Negros in our own ter- 
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 #itories : that else can be expected, but that the $ame dreadful Scenes of carnage 
and desolation, which we have contemplated in St. Domingo, will be renewed among 
aur cou ymen and relations in the British West Indi ies, —Page 193. 


As you are a colonist and a Member of the British Senate, be so kind, Sir, 
as to repeat these phrases there, which I have here extracted from your work, 
and, above all, mention that in certain circumstances there are questions which are as 
dangerous as useless to be agitated, since necessity has no law, and that such is the si- 
tuation of the European colonies, that all the powers of Europe must renounce them 
together, or neither. No, Sir, not one can renounce them alone. Set forth 
in particular, that England is not even in so fortunate a situation as the French, 
who, in case ef necessity, can do without the colonies; but as to Great- Britain, whose 
power and prosperity depends solely upon her commerce, the destruction of any one 
of her colonies is a great misfortune to her. What would be the consequence then 
to Great- Britain, if the whole were destroyed, and if that commerce were to cease, 
which is so necessary to her manufactures, to her navy, to her industry, and to her 
population ? 

The misfortunes which the French. revolution has occasioned to Europe and | 
America, form too severe a lesson, for true humanity not to be upon her guard in fu- 
ture against the incendiary ideas of pretended philanthrophists and innovators. Let us 


hope that the British Government will preserve itself from their cruel experiments: 


which, however unfortunate they may have been for a country so extensive as 
France, and which has various resources, would prove mortal to a country like 


Great-Britain, which can only rank among the great powers by means of her com- 
merce and her colonies. 


I call on them with the sincerity aud affedion of a brother, of themselves, to restrain, 
limit, and finally abolish the further introduction of enslaved men a om Africa, — 
Page 193. 


Why, Sir, do you wish what cannot exist ? You are not ignorant that your ap- 
peal to the planters of the Antilles will not be heard; that it cannot be executed 
without destroying the sugar colonies ; for you would by that means stop the 
supplying of the vacancies occasioned by the loss of the Creole Negros, who by 
their forced inclinations perish in the colonies in a greater proportion than the bills 
of mortality, considered in Europe as correct, calculate for the ancient hemis- 
phere. | ts 

The 
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The late misfortunes of the colonies, the epidemical diseases, and the clearing 
of the lands will require many Negros for a long time; why do you wish to impede 
the industry of the Europeans, and the augmentation of the White population in 
the colonies where it is in general so successful? 

I am of an opinion quite contrary to you, Sir; and, as being the true friend of man, 
I solicit the continuation of a trade which snatches so many victims from the most 
absurd despotism, in order to give them kind masters, and procure them enjoyments 
unknown to the inhabitants of Africa; in short, to place them in a situation in- 
contestably more happy than that to which they are condemned in those barbarous 
countries. | | 5 

You are a colonist, and you know as well as I do, that there is 20 distraining law 
possible, capable of preventing the planters, who should be in want of Negros, 
from procuring them by smuggling from foreign nations: for the preservation of 
their property depends upon it, You ought then, as a colonist and legislator, to 
oppose with all your might the making of any laws which would be attacked by all 
the planters ; a wise man ought not to contribute to the making of a law, which 
from its principle would be despised or disowned by those for whom it be 


established. 


Towards the poor Negros, over whom the statutes of Great-Britain, the accidents of 


fortune, and the laws of inheritance, have invested them with power ; their general 

conduct for the last twenty years (notwithstanding the foul calumnies with which 

they have been loaded), may court inquiry, and bid defiance to censure, Page 

194. | 

Had you, in a hundred different ways, repeated the truth you here advance, 
you would have rendered great service to the colonists of all the Antilles, and 
have merited their gratitude. You should moreover have continually repeated, 
that personal interest, that great principle of human actions, watched over the secu- 
rity, the preservation, and the happiness of the Negros, 


For calumny, though a great, is a temporary evil, but truth and justice will prove 
triumphant and eternal. —Page 194. 


Although I think and maintain, after twenty years observation and reflexion, 
that the colonies cannot exist without the continuation of Slavery, and the regimen 
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they have adopted and followed till the year 1790; yet I do not pretend that the 
laws may not be watchful in augmenting and ameliorating the condition of the 
Negros; on the contrary, I solicit the planters of all the colonies, as well as all the 
European governments, to consider of it. Some new laws are necessary; but im- 
partial, enlightened, and just observers (whom the European governments should 
send to the different islands, in order to be informed of the truth), will agree, after 
having staid some time in Africa and the colonies, that the Creoles have been 
calumniated; and the greatest justice would be rendered to them, as it would be 
founded in truth: which is, that, in all the French or English colonies, the Negros 
are not only more happy than in Africa, but even than three parts of the men forming 
the class of peasants and day labourers in Europe. 

If I require the continuation of the trade, I like wise require that it should be 
carried on under laws more rigid than the existing ones, for the benefit of the 
Negros; in short, that well digested laws be established, which should regulate 
the tonnage of the trading ships. It would not be necessary for them to be more 
than 300 tons, nor less than 200; for, if the ship be large, it continues trading too 
long, and the scurvy and other diseases breed among the Negros first purchased; 
if it be too small, the Negros are not sufficiently accommodated. It ought to be 
settled how many Negros should be carried in each ship, according to the size, 
without its being possible for a captain to carry more than the number prescribed by 
law. The exportation of Negros from Africa above twenty years of age should be 
prohibited; a man of that age is still susceptible of attachment to a new country, 
the climate has but little influence over him, and he leaves fewer objects of his at- 
tachment, than the Negro more advanced in years, who often leaves a wife and family. 

No Negro should be embarked without having been inoculated in Africa; several 
surgeons should belong to a ship; they should all make oath, before the sale of 
Negros begins in any colony, where they may be brought, that they have not by 
any artificial means driven in or repelled the disorders of the Negros; by which 
means great numbers are killed. These measures, I admit, would be more expen- 
sive, and the fitting out a trading ship would at first cost the person equipping it a 
considerably greater sum, which would finally be borne by the planter; but 
he would be well indemnified; for, instead of purchasing two or three Negros, 
he would only purchase one, whom he would more easily preserve, and who would 
sooner work, &c. &c. In short, it is not the expence it will be of to the planter 
that must be considered; the Negros are necessary for their works; whatever may 
be the price of them, they will pay for it. We ought to apply ourselves then in. 
regulating every thing than can be useful to humanity. Wise laws made for well 
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conductin g the Negro trade will be more serviceable to them than all the debates 
which have taken place concerning them for these fifteen years past, through a false, 
idle, cruel, ignorant and absurd philanthropy. 


J here finish, Sir, my Answer to your pretended Survey of St. Domingo. 
Whatever may be the number of errors I have refuted, still many others remain — 
but our readers are now in a situation to judge of your work. 

As to myself, I have fulfilled the task I undertook; and think I have 
answered you so as to prove that your book is filled with errors. It was a duty 
I owed the colony, England, and myself, to undeceive the public respecting 
what you had advanced. I think I have proved, that the inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo, in voluntarily delivering themselves up to England, have not ceased to fight 

for her interests. 

I have proved that you were wrong in accusing those who advised the Ministers 
to undertake the important expedition to St. Domingo ; that they have not deceived 
them ; and that they never wished to deceive them. I have proved that, if St. Do- 
mingo had not become the seat of war, the colony of Jamaica had necessarily been 
lost, which is an absolute truth. I repeat it, Sir, and I hesitate not to affirm : 
that, if St. Domingo were abandoned, or restored to the French, Jamaica would 
Speedily be destroyed, and, soon after, all the colonies in the Antilles. 

I have proved, that the Ministers, who had observed this truth, have not been 
deceived by honest foreigners, who are devoted to the interests of the colony and 
Great-Britain. I have proved, that those who advised and undertook the execution 
of this great operation have not deceived themselves respecting its advantages and 
consequences, and that hir attachment deserved a different reward than the calum- 
nies interspersed in the materials which have been furnished you, and which you 
have collected with too little circumspection. | 

In short, I think I have proved, that f is not a sordid interest that influenced 
him who has braved and done all in his power, in order to put this immense and 
rich possession under the government of Great-Britain. | 

I have only to regret, that my Answer could not appear sooner, as it might have 
prevented many worthy people from being led into error. I should, moreover, have 
prevented a respectable character from depending upon your work for the purpose 
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of speaking publicly of St. Domingo, with which be is * which you, Sir, 
and few persons in England are acquamted with. 


I need hardly assure you, that your book has caused me real vexation, by compelling 


me to refute a part of the errofs it contains; it would have been much more plea- 


sant to have praised it. Whilst I acknowledge that your style is very easy and 
agreeable, I cannot but regret that you did not employ your talents in writing upon 
subjects which might have been more useful to your country and the colonies. For 
example, being a colonist, and a legislator, and being desirous of writing, could 


not you, at this interesting moment, in various ways, daily renewed, have 


acquainted your fellow citizens, with the dangers of the Peace that is spoken of ? 
Why not have employed your talents in exposing to your country the fatal conse- 
quences this peace would be of to Great-Britain and to all the colonies in both the 
Indies ? 

Why, Sir, did you not call the attention of Great-Britain to the happy situation 
in which she finds herself, in spite of the war? Why did you not publish this great 
truth, viz. that the commerce of all Europe has centered in England? Why did 
you not draw the attention of the public to this happy and important fact, that she 
alone has preserved her manufactures, and increased her commerce? Why did you 
not exhibit the English navy as being more flourishing than ever, and that of her 
enemies almost destroyed? The Putch navy annihilated; Spain flying before the 
British flag, blocked up in her ports, or reduced to burn her ships with her own. 
hands, to prevent their falling into those of her conquerors, as at la Trinite ? 
In short, why did you not call the attention of your country to her flourishing situa- 
tion, the true period of her glory, in being mistress of all the European colonies, 
her flag flying triumphant in every sea? What could the friends of England desire 
more ? What could a commercial nation hope for more than to be mistress of the 


commerce of the whole world? Did those who laid the foundation of this amazing 


power hope or foresee, that your Navigation Act would have produced so many 
and such glorious successes to Great-Britain ? In short, why do you not repeat 10 
your readers that PEACE ALONE may make you Res, in a very little time, all 
these mighty advantages ? 

Why do you not draw the attention ind an of your readers to the gigantic 
power of the French upon the Continent > Why did you not exhibit the critical 
Situation of your country fallen from her power, if peace gives her enemies the 
means of recovering therr losses, their manufafures, their commerce, and particularly 
the re-establishment of their navy, by recovering their colonies ? 


% 
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Why Aid you not repeat to your countrymen, that England can only lose, and 
gain nothing by peace? Why did you not remind her that she can only make resti- 
tution without receiving any thing in exchange? In short, why did you not prove 
that no peace with the Republic can be made with safety, from the uncertainty of 
Ber situation and her government ? that, being surrounded with many exterior ene- 
mies, and having many interior ones, a civil war in France is every moment ready 
to burst forth ?.... Even in this situation, wil i England venture to disxarm? And, if she 
does not, what advantages will indemnify her for the sacrifices she must make for a 


peace, which will never be of long duration ; but which, doubt it not, would bring 


upon her greater dangers than the war ? | 

For, according to what is going on in Italy and Germany, you should remind your 
adn that the French Revolution is more dangerous for all the European nations 
by a peace than by war. If England were to make peace, how could she preserve her- 
self from the poison which would soon be brought to her by a French Ambassador 
and that heap of Jacobins that would be attached to his suite? How could she pre- 
serve herself from their principles, if, in spite of the war and her careful watchfulness, 
this country has several times been upon the point of being overturned? In short, how 
could she prevent, in the people of this country, the consequence of this dreadful 
 reflexion, (supported by the example of the success and presence of Republican 
Envoys): they were desirous of placing themselves in the situation of those who 
pogsessed every thing, and they fixed themselves there by assassinating, by pil- 
laging, and by forcing them to wander far from their country ; they wished it, and 
they: have ancceeded. tl... | 


© In fine, Sir, why do you not rouse the public spirit of your country against her 
real enemies? Why do. you not remind your countrymen of that profound hatred 
which has for go many ages existed between the two countries? Why do you not 
animate their courage by reminding them of the wars for these 300 years past, in 
which the English have so often triumphed? Why, above all, do you not conti- 
nually repeat to the English, that zhe nature of her government, her position, her 
Population, and her climate, destined her only to be à Secondary powey; and say 
to her: in spite of the efforts of a numerous, brave, and adtive nation, we are 
become the firs? maritime power in the world? Why should we not support our- 

selves in this happy situation, since we are enabled so to do by all the united advan- 
tages arising from circumstances? Would it be more difficult for us to preserve 
the situation in which we have placed ourselves than to atiain it?” — War 
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alone, I repeat it to you, Sir, can' 4 you to preserve that nome and magnificent | 
position — with peace, you will soon descend from it. ET, 
May Great-Britain and her chiefs reflect upon the fate of Carthage ! There is a 
greater similitude than one is disposed to believe between the situation of the French 
and English, with that of the Romans and Carthaginians. Let England cast her 
eyes upon the new Republic that has just established itself at her doors! Let her 
consider the effects of that force (of a nation consisting of twenty-five millions of 
souls) which, whilst forming itself into a Republic, has from the beginning of this 
government, uneagy from its nature, given to the bravest and most turbulent people in 
the world those successes which Rome in her most glorious days never surpased | 
Let England for a moment reflect upon the power of this people, who, by their 
Revolution, have made themselves the friends of the populace in all nations ! 
In short, consider, Sir, and repeat in the bosom of the Senate of your Country, 
ta your friends, and to your readers: that France, in spite of the misfortunes 
attending her Revolution, in spite of the destruction of her finances and commerce, 
is arrived at such a height as to be able to extend her frontiers, and has acquired a 
new population, consisting of upwards of eight millions; represent to your readers 
and the English in general, that the Scheldt, the Maese, and all the coasts and ports, 
from the Texel to the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Adriatic, are now in the power of 
her natural enemy. I ask what degree of force must that nation attain after ten years 
Peace, which she alone hereafter will be able to break ? What will become of all the 
neighbouring States, if her finances, her commerce, and her colonies, and through that 
her navy, are restored ? Do you think that England can long remain free, ruler 
of. the seas and the commerce of the universe? It is not difficult to foresee her 
fate, if the French Republic, from her foundation, is more powerful than all Eu- 
rope. What will she be, when order in her finances, her agriculture, her commerce, 
manufactures, and her. navy, are placed in such a situation as the efforts of 
the peaceable French government are capable of raising them to? What will 
soon be the fate of England, when we know that the French are, of all other people, 
the most active, the most uneasy, and the most ready for war? Yes, the ostenta- 
tion of Rome will soon be eclipsed: if England, who alone can, and ought, to stop 
the increase of this inimical power, does not support herself in the happy situation 
in which chance, circumstances, her constitution, her manufactures, and her com- 
merce, have placed her. 8 | 
If England does not say to France, you have rendered yourself the most conside- 
rable power upon the Continent ; what right had you? Strength and courage, 
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Well! then by the same right we are sovereigns of the seas. We will preserve our 
power ; we will respect-yours, if you will respect ours, which our situation renders 
absolutely necessary. You will soon be masters of the interior commerce of Europe; 
well then! we will be masters of the exterior commerce | Our 660 ships of 
war ill secure to us our maritime power, in the same manner as your two or 
three millions of national guards will secure to you the sovereignty of the Con- 
tinent ! Your conquests, your activity, and our safety, demand and require, that we 
suffer neither you nor your allies to have more than a certain number of ships of war ; 
and that you possess no colonies ; the time is come when England, from necessity, 


must concentrate all her power and force within her walls and wooden fortresses. 


The English nation is arrived to the highest degree of prosperity, and the cruel. 


revolution which has ruined every other nation, has enriched the English nation; 

ber rommerice, manufadures, and agriculture, are in a flourishing state; her credit 
is unimpaired in spite of her enemies; her troubles are domestic, and are, as to 
herself, a ſamily concern, and with which, her situation prevents foreign powers 
from interfering. She has nothing to fear then—peace, yes, peace alone : this precious 
blessing so advantageous for all people, is dangerous for her. This is the agrecalle 
and smiling enemy whom she should mistrust, whom she ought to dread more than 
France and her warriors. | Let her secure herself in her true situation, let all her 


efforts be directed towards her commerce, her navy, and her possessions in the two 


Indies, and she will soon see her enemy reduced to the necessity of receiving quch 
commercial laws as her interest and her situation will dictate to her to pre- 
Scribe! | 

You might explain these simple truths to your readers in a hundted different 
ways, and which you might support by a comparison between the situation of 


the two nations. Both the warlike and mercantile navy of England, are carried to 


a height beyond any example ever mentioned in history. France furnishes an ab- 
solute contrast to this situation; without finances, without credit, with few raw 
materials, without manufactures, with a declining agriculture : she is without com- 
merce as well as without either @ wariike or mercantile navy ; and, whatever may be 
said of her, without the means of procuring one. Why then should not Greats 
Britain say to France: © By the extent of your European conquests which you have 
kept , you are become too powerful for us to make peace by restoring to you any of 
those we have taken, either from you or your allies in the two Indies : consequently 
we will make peace only upon condition, that one of the fundamental bases shall be, 
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tat you and your allies shall, at no period whatever, have above a certain number 
ol ships of war?” then the peace may be both hongrable and useful to England, 
and without danger to her. If she makes any other, she will soon lose her power in 
the Indies and her Western colonies ; for if, forgetting her true situation, Ber 
glory, her interest, and the immense power to which obe is raised; if, in order to 
obtain a momentary peace, Great-Britain restores the Cape of Good Hope, Trin- 
comale, and Ceylon, to the Dutch, what will be the consequence ? Why, in less than 
twelve months these possessions will be occupied by French garrisons, which will be 
voluntarily received by the Dutch, or by the supreme order of the French Republic, 
that domineers over them. What must be the consequence that will ensue? Why, 
12 or 15,000 French will be carried to the East Indies, both by these ports as well 
as by the islands of France and Bourbon; that the French will by every possible 
means treat with the Marattas, and endeavour to seduce Tippoo Saib. In short, 
if the French should at any time hereafter penetrate into India, J can venture 
to predid, that the Englisgh would soon after possess no territorial property 
—_—_: | 
: But let England not deceive herself! the natural hatred between the two nations 
has attained to that degree among the French, which is the cause that republics never 
forgive. It is at present then a deadly war between the two powers, in which 
England will come off victoriously, but by making only à conditional peace, and 
preserving the means of causing it to be observed. Moreover, in the treaty 
which she may some time or other conclude, she cannot and must not forget to 
have a positive determination concerning the measures she is to take to preserve 
herself against the catechism of the French Revolution and the catechisers. Upon 
any other conditions, war is much better for England than peace. 

Why did you nor, Sir, employ your talents. in enlightening and informing the 
English concerning their real situation? And why did you not point out to them, that 
though they pay many taxes, they are a proof of their safety and flourishing situation? 
Germany, Holland, Flanders, Italy, Spain, and particularly France, all powerful 

as she is, are ruined : no taxes can be paid there, because almost all property is 
_ annihilated, as well as the manufactures and commerce; no taxes are paid in these 
unfortunate countries, as in England, because all the capitals are destroyed. These 
unhappy people would be glad to be able to pay the same taxes as the English, 
and like them to have preserved, unimpaired, their power, their glory, and their 
property: to have increased their commerce from that of their enemies, and from 
the wrecks of their manufactures, and to have amassed riches, which cannot be even 
des- 
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destroyed but by peace. Why, Sir, did you not remind the traders who lose some 
ships, that England, possessing all the trading ships of Europe, must naturally lose 
some? Why do you not say to the people paying taxes: your capitals are entire, 
your agriculture and manufadures furnis you with certain means to work upon; 
you are the best fed, the best lodged, and the best clothed people in Europe : nay, 
even in the universe; what could you desire more, after all the misfortunes that 
have afflited and ruined all the neighbouring nttions ? What better fortune could 
you have hoped for, after a dreadful Revolution, and five years terrible war, than 
to have increased your navy from that of your enemies, your power by the destruc- 
tion of their commerce and mamifuctures, and by the capture of all their colonies ? 
In short, could you have expected that the horrible Revolution, which has devas- 
tated Europe, would only have served to raise you alone to the highest pinnacle of 
power? You have purchased this happy situation at the expence of some taxes: do 


not complain then any longer. —This is what you should have published with the 
thousand voices of fame, for the information of your countrymen. 


If the East Indies are exposed to the greatest dangers from a sued for and 
Shameful peace, the Western colonies will be much sooner and more certainly 
exposed by it, as it would allow the French to re-enter their colonies. In order to 
convince both you and our readers, particularly those who know that the regimen 
of slavery is absolutely necessary in the colonies of the Antilles, let them read 
what judicious and informed men, acquainted with the colonies and the interests 
of France : men possessing great talents, and having the interest of their coun- 


try at heart, have lately said, in the councils of the 7 Republic, respecting the 
importance of the colonies to France. 


M. de Vaublanc, in his speech on the twenty-eighth of May, in the Council of 
Five Hundred, said, after having spoken of the ruin and the loss of the French 
colonies : © Certainly these truths” are very forcible, and their consequences are 
* such hat they alone counterbalance the — the Prench have acquired in 
r Europe.” 


After such an acknowledgment, will England furnish France with the means of 
recovering her losses, in order that she may increase her immense power? If, by 
their conquest, the French are masters, so as to give law to the Continent, what 
does there remain for England, in order to balance this new power, but to preserve 
the empire of he seas, which henceforth nothing can deprive her of, «without Pro- 
ducing her certain destruction? | 
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Independent of the laws for her own safety, which point out her immediate 
preservation, her interest and @ wine policy, is not to permit either the French or her 
allies to re- enter her colonies, in order to restore their navy; there is a law still 
more essential to the safely of Great-Britain,' and which does not allow her the 
possibility of restoring them; which is, that the French, by their constitutional 
laws, have pronounced, by one act, the destruction of all the colonies of the An- 
tilles, in pronouncing the liberty gf, the Negros, founded upon the pretended Rights 
of Man; nothing is changed in their principles in this respect, and they lay the 
foundation of the future prosperity of their colonies (if they should recover the pos- 
session of them) upon the chimerical basis of a modifiedislavery : their orators pro- 
nounced it on the first of June. Bourdon de VOise said, after having spoken of the 


unhappy situation of St. Domingo under the government of Santhonax : No one 


« pretends to bring the Negros back to slavery : his voice would remain unsup- 
ported in the bosom of this assembly.“ 


Tarbé said the same day, upon the same bie? * Already have some evil- 


4 minded persons reported that it is intended 1 re-establisb slavery, a thought that 


&« will never enter dur beads” 


What then is the consequence of this confession? Why, that the French, by a 
continuation of their experiments, would deprive the other nations of the benefits 
they might derive from the losses the French should sustain in their own colonies. 


Let not England suppose that this loss might be replaced by the advantages she 
possesses in the East Indies. 


You might have proclaimed simple truths, estublished particularly by what Mr. 
George Dallas proved in his speech, at a meeting of the proprietors of the English 
East India Company. You ought, Sir, as a colonist and a member of the legisla- 
ture of your country, to have commented upon, and published, the truths clearly 
demonstrated in this speech, which interests Great-Britain far more than it does the 
India Company. Mr. George Dallas has clearly proved, that, if the East Indies 
could do without the sugar colonies, Great-Britain could not. You might, and 
you even ought, to have deduced an important consequence from it, which 1s, that the 
Sugar colonies are more vseful to England than the East Indies are: the one enor- 
mously- enriches a few private individuals, but the West Indies cause several million 


bands to be employed, and gives bread to upwards of a million of individuals ; because 
the sugar colonies consume four times as many raw materials and articles of Euro- 


pean manufacture as the whole of the East Indies. You should have declared, 


a 
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Sir, that the French colonies, under this pbint of view, are of far greater advantage 
to England than the Cape, Ceylon, and all the other conquests in India; the mono- 


poly of sugar securing still greater advantages to the English commerce, as they 
would be distributed amongst a greater number of traders, manufacturers, and 
workmen, than what the East India trade either does or can do. 


In fine, Sir, you ought to fix the attention of yνẽ, y nen upon the dan- 
gers of any peace whatever with the French gion, and prove to them (which I 
_ think is easy), that no war has ever been 0 *. ntageous to them, because no one 
has placed them in the situation in which they anust have been ambitious to find 


themselves; in short, because no one ever rendered them alone the absolute sove- 
reigns of every sea. 


Why, Sir, in drawing the attention of your fellow citizens towards your country, 
did you not repeat and prove to them, in a hundred different ways, that Great- 
Britain never was more flourishing ; that, if the war has occasioned, and still occa- 
slons, some embarrassment 1 in her finances, she is however the only power in Europe 
whose paper currency is at par with money? If England compares her situation with 
that of every other power, she will be very careful how she makes a peace that will 
deprive her of all the advantages of an unprovoked war; which alone has pre- 
Served her from complete destruction, and procured her those advantages which, as 
a commercial nation, she could, and ought never, to have expected; advantages 
(and I think I have proved it) which are, and will be more serviceable lo Ber than 
all the conquests of the French will ever be to their Republic, and which she has 
purchased at so dear a rate; whilst England is sound in all her parts, and is mistress 
of all the colonies which belonged to her enemies, and thereby mistress of their 
commerce, that is to say, of their real power. 


This is what you might have explained, have commented upon, and easily have 
proved to your readers; then would your talents, tending to enlighten and inform 


your fellow citizens, have merited the respect and gratitude both of your country 
and the colonies. 


My unfortunate countrymen at St. Domingo would not have been under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of considering you as their enemy, and of blaming the vanity 
and various sentiments which have occasioned you to write a succession of errors, 
such as no book ever before contained. I should never have been compelled by 
honor and duty to answer you, which, at the same time that it is a proof of my 
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feeling is a proof of your injustice—for I have written it for the ole purpose of 
enabling our impartial readers to judge between us. Believe me, Sir, it would 
| have been more agreeable for me to have praised such parts of your work as 


deserve it. 
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| _ Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 

NO, 188, OXPORD-STREET. 3 | 

| THE END. 4 
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